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PREFACE 

While Ibe vMosophj ot the V «3 mt, is leell kno,™ 
m Europe the and A ■» 5 es.U the Indian y terns 

ot logic and realism hare attmcted hardlj a.Ut he o 
the interest due to them as able and earnest effort to 
soHe the problems of knoivledge and being on tl e W 

ot reason^ argument Tlie systems are in leed ortliodos 

and admit the authority ot the sacreil « 

they attack the problems ot existence m h hums 
means and scripture semes tor all practical pui-^es 
but to lend sanctity to results nluch ai-e 
only mlliout Its aid hut often m aery dubious liamiony 

With its tenets. , 

The neglect ot these schools in Euiope is abundant^ 
explained by the natum ot the original 
contempt of Indian science foi the nninitiatcil has m 
suited m mmles ot expression unequalled tor 
and.hlHcully , the original text books the Sutra- p 
riilles, cuiguias nhich lave not cue tccls 5' 

been soiled aud nliieh lo most ease. Mi l 

iheirsceret. The Morks ot the Nu Idea school ot Ifcn ml 

intlicirdclaihtraqucntly detj “P’'*”''*"" ‘”1 
laliou are more obscure it possible tliaii their origin* 
Hence e\en liistorians ot Indian P . 

tevsers F .Max MUllcr and P Deus-sen “ 

thciiisclica^Mth sketehea lelneli ignore eiit^ly ti e 
serious and ™l»ahle thought ot tl e school. The result 
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PREFACE 


11 ',Ta\cJyembarrawmff fw any senotii f?tufly of Iru^ian 
philosophy ns n ^\hole and for this reason I ha%e deemed 
it desirable to attempt to set out the fundamental doc. 
tnnes of the Sj stems v?ith due regard to their lustory 
and their relations to Buddhist philosophj The di/fi 
culty of the task is such that no absolutely certain 
results can be achieved the Sutras are still presented m 
India in the light of centuries of <teveIopmcnt, and often 
with pafent Aifregart) of tJ>e meaning of the text eien 
hy competent philosophic students nnd the originals of 
many Buddhi&t ^^ork.s aic lost and ue aio compelled to 
rely on 'I hibetnn •versions But it is clc'xrly an mdis 
pensable prcliminai^ to further progress that some effort 
should bo made to foiroulntc the results attainable with 
the information now at our disposal 

Considerations of space haie rendered it necessary to 
omit all mere philological discussion and all treatment 
of points of minor philosophic interest On the same 
ground no effort has been made (o trace the vieissifudes 
of either sjstem in China or Japan or todesl with either 
Buddhist or Jam logic ease uheic thej come into im 
mediate contact with the doctrines of the I'jaja nnd 
Vai^e^sika 

I ha^e given references to the original nutlionties for 
any statement of importance but I desire to expre-^s 
a more general debt to the works of 1 ^ Athalje 
S C Vidyabliusans, H Jacobi GanganntUa Jha Tli <1« 
Stcherbatskoi and L Snail To my wife 1 am in lebtet: 
for advice and criticism 

A BERBIEDALEf RUTH 

September 1919 
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PART I 

THE LITERATURE OF THE NYAYA 
AND VAIQESIKA 

CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN AND DE\ ELOPMENT OF THE 
SI STEilS 

1 Tki A«<€cerfent8 of Logic aiul the Atomic Theory 

Indi\ mcunoiis e\cn of her \aned aud chequered 
political Justoo has neglected even more signally the 
lustor} of liei plulosophicnl ac1i)evcmeut5 Even in the 
period when discussions between the schools resulted lu 
the production of sketches of the seveml s} sterna such 
IS those o! Hanbltadra and Hadlnvu the eTpositious 
giecii vtterapt no lustoneal treatmeut of the \ anous I 
iij"steras, but treat them merv-lj from the pomt of v lew 
of their relation to the favourite sj'steiii of the author 
whether Jam or I edanta The earliest works of the 
Njaja and Vaiytsika present us vnth definitely formed 
schooE w lucli presuppose much p^cv^ous discussion and 
grow th but it IS only occasionally that a later commen 
tatoi like Yatsjayana assures us definitely that another 
school — doubtle«!S sn older one — gave the sjllogism ten 
in place of the trediiional five members,^ or mentions so 
much divei^ence of opimon as in the case of the forms 


* On )>s I 1 ss 



10 THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

ot inference,^ as to mduco tlie belief tJiat tbe ^auation 
of view did not merely arise after the production of the 
Sutra We are reduced therefore to seek outside the 
Bcliools in tiio Brahnianical Bu Idliist and Jam literature 
for hints of the ongin of the logic and atomit theory 
of the N^ aya and the Vaifesika 

On one point there can be no dispute , the Brahmanas 
and the Upanisads do not present us with an^tlung 
wliicli can be said to forcsliadon these doctrines Tlie 
public controversy of the Upanisads may howe\er be 
noted as a feature which faiouicd the growth of logic 
and sophistry, and apart from the great weight allowed 
to the Veda m general and the Upanisads m particular 
in the aigunients of the two schools it nny be pointed 
out timt the doctrine of the phcc taken in perception 
by mind is foreshadowed m the Hpaiu«a(ls * whence also 
IS derived in a rcvisi-d form the N^n^adoctime ot slcep.^ 
In even the DInrma Sutras which are the htest stratum ^ 
of the true Vedic writings neither system finds mention 
and this is the more important m that N j aj a there occurs 
in its general sense of atgumciit oi conclusion and also 
in Apastamba* in the specific sense of the principles of 
the Purv a Slimausa school In it we have the result of 
reasoning addressed to the detci inmation of the conflicting 
declarations of A edtc texts legarding the order and mode 
of performance, the purpose and results of the sacnfice 
while many of the important sacrifices includal m tlieir 
course discussions by the pnests on sacied topics (bra 
hmodya) * As astronomj geometry philology and other 
sciences arose in close connexion with the sacrificial ritual 
so we aie entitled to regoid the IvjajH as a deielop | 
ment of a tendency which is seen in opi-ration fimt in j 

« NS 1 I 6 » Pt IJ I j 1 • nj II cli J f s. 

* n 4 8.13 f 14 13 Boiler SBE n»xx» i 

» Bloo fielO Ft ji n</U«V«rfa pp ICO 
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the Slimausa school ’ But in the hands of the Pandits* 
nho took jt up logic ivns applied to a irider range of 
inteiests than the sacrifice, and de\ eloped for its own 
sake. TJius most easily is explained the fact that Ny^ya. 
winch remains to the end a characteristic term of the 
Miniausa is the specific appellation of the Nj ayn school, 
while the Buddhists retain it in the larger sense of 
infei*ence 

In the earlier grammatical literature Pamni, Katya- 
5 ana, and Pataujah know the meaning of Xjaja as 
conclusion, but show no tiace of recognizing a NjSya 
^sj stein ^ The gi'cat epic lioneiei gnes us positue 
I endeuce of such a system apart from other refeiences,* 
the sage Narada wdesciibed as skilled m Nja)n able 
to distinguisli umty and pluiahtj conjunction and m 
hercnce, piiontj and postenoiity decuhng matters b> 
means ot proof, and a judge of the merits and dements 
of IV fi\ c-meinbered proposition ■■ The mention of in- 
herence shows plainly that the \ ai^csika is also recog 
nlzed, though its name docs not occur and sophistrj is 
denounced in sevenil passages But the mention of 
Nyaya hero and in the Puranas'' is use]e<:s for pui poses 
ol dvting, none of the references need be eaiher tlian 
the appearance of the schools though the omission of 
Knnilda’a name is woith noting The Smrti of Yajna 
\alkja also which mentions Njaja with Mimausa as 
a science,' is not earlier than the thinl centurj v n 

More interest attaches to the term Anv iksiki as a name 

• Codas, TS,pp 27-S 'Jofereuce' occurs m TA i J 

• Jacobi, SAB 1911, p 732 

’ Goldslucter (/Visim, p 157) bolds olhorwiso of the two ]asl, but 
without plausibility 

* Hopkins, Crcoi £pic c/Jndui, pp 07 ff SCJI VIII xv IT 

» 11 6.3 

* klCli 1 70 42, Xii 210 23, Jfotsva C , ui 2 &c 

' I 3 
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would account for its ^arp opposition to the ^ edic 
science, and that at an early period it was applied also 
to sacred things and fusing with the Nyaya developed 
from the Mimansa produced the Nyaya as a logical 
school This may account for the extent to which logic 
seems to have disengaged itself from the Mimafisa 
A final hint of the date of the schools is suggested by 
j the fact that Caraka in his medical Samhita ' gives 
ja sketch of some of the Njaya principles not without 
vanation in detail and of tl e ^ ai9esika categones in 
such a waj as to indicate that lie reganled the systems 
as supplementing each othei Unhappily hoivever not 
only IS Caraka s date uncertain but his work has suffered 
refashioning and tlie authenticity of tl o text cannot be 
admitted Nor can any stiess be laid on the vanations 
from the Njaya school * an unscientific exposition of 
this kind need refiect nothing moie than the lack of 
knowledge of its author and sheds no light on the early 
history of the school 

Ihe literature of Buddhism gives little aid the Buddhist 
doctrine of perception m its de\ eloped form has affinitj 
withtheNyaja but no deruation suggests itself either 
follows a line of thought already foreshadowed in the 
Upanisads ® The ol 1 Pali texts* ignore the names Jsya^a 
or Vai^esika m tl e SrahmajcUamita we hear in lieu of 
them only of lalii sophist and itmaftsi casuist and 
in the Udana takkilas appear as in the epic and Puranas 
The silence is of impoit^ce still more so the fact that 
in the KatJ avattJiuppakarana which does not claim to 
a greater antiquity than A^okas alleged Council about 
255 B c, we find no reference to eitlier school and nothing 
more significant than the u*® of the terms pahnna 

' 8 siir » 1 i8ff 

^ m j9 Dav ds Buddh Ptyeh CSff 
* V dyabl 8ina tied Log pp 01 0 


• SAB 1911 p 736 n 1 
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proposition upanaya application of a reason ’ and 
niggaha humiliation' -nhich later in Gautama s lo^ic 
are technical terms but which at tins period have their 
more general sense It is in keeping with this that the 
Nyaja under the name Niti and the Vaifesika first 
appear in tlie Milmdapunha but unhappily the date of 
that text is wholly uncertain as m its present form the 
work represents an elaborated aersion of a simpler 
original and references of an incidental kind such as 
this could easily be adde<1 • Of more precision is the 
Buddhist tradition* nhich asserts that Vaifesika ad 
herenta were alive at the tunc of the Buddhist Council 
of Kaniska which may be placeil at the end of the first 
century A d But here again we ha\e no assurance of 
the value of this tradition for all regarding Rani«kas 
Council if it were held is fabulous and confused 
The Jams texts yield a little more Their tradition ^ 
preserved in a late text the Axa^ala in a possibly 
interpolated passage and in late prose veisions attri 
butes the Vai^esika system to a Join schismatic 544 years 
after Vardhamana Robagutta of the Chaulu fimily 
whence the system is etjled Chaluga The summaiy of 
principles gnen is clearly \ 019 es 1 ka of the Kanacla 
type nine substances seventeen qualities five forms of 
motion, particulanty and inherence with howo\er tlirec 
forms of generality somewhat obscurely phrased Here 
again however the date of the Avofynio not to mention 
this passage is unknown but doubtless late and not the 
slightest faith can be pnt in the claim that the \ aijesika 
was an offshoot of Jainism nor is anj useful purpose 
serv ed by endeavouring to find in Chaluga a corruption of 

> Cf Wlntern tz Ce>t\ d liuf £ < 11 i 139 if ^ 

• Joum. B (MA rcxlSoe » lit Ui TP rp.83ff • 

s Weber Ini. Slu<J, XTi 351 Lenmann zvii IIS "1 SHE XLV 

jtuvff Ui pp S5ff ccir 
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Aulukj 0. What IS of importance is the question whether 
in the Jama sj stem there is evidence of anything m Inch 
could gi\ e rise to the Nyaj a or Vaijesika sj*stems The 
Jam SJ stem h m its view of kno^s ledge, takes the peculiar 
1 lew that direct knou ledge {pratyaksa) is that which the 
soul acquires without external md such as the senses , it 
takes the form of direct knowledge of things bejond 
our perception {avadhi) of the minds of others {manah- 
jxn-ydya), and complete knowledge (letufa) Under in 
direct knowledge (petrols) is included direct sense per- 
ception (mati) and that which is obtained by reasoning 
In the SlFiamlnga Sutra we find mention made 
of the usual four means of proof perception inference 
comparison, «nd ^e^bal testimony and there are gnen 
certain classes of inference, hot in \iew of the uncertain 
date of this text it is idle to chim pnoritj for the Jain 
logic, nor, as it nppeats m such nuthoi's as Umusv&ti* 
and Siddhoscna DnaWara,® is Uicro anything to suggest 
that logic was the original possession of the Jains The 
more characteristic doctnoo of knowledge * of that school 
IS summed up in the doctrines of indeCnitenoss {eyad- 
vmhi) and aspects (»oy«) To the Jaias eierjthing is 
indefinite and changing in point of quahtj', permanent 
onlj in respect of substance and thus to make anj true 
statement about it demands a qualification of nnj thing we 
can saj , ‘ In a sense it is or is not, or is and is not or is in- 
expressible, or IS 01 is not and is mespressiblo, or Ijoth is 
and is not and 19 inexpressible ' Similarlj thoNajmsnre 
modes of regatxling reality from deffijrent points of % icw 
In all this, winch is of dubious date and still more dubious 
lalue, jt would be sain to find a model for the NjSja. 

‘ \ iftd. Log , 8ff 

* Ta'WrttJrf* jinna SJVa, l*for«mlhe«otai 7 4. r., ZDllO Ix JiSff 

’ c C>33A.t> 

* II I. JIixtctI, f\rt! nCotrritj, pp St fT 
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The case iq clifTerent wiUi the atomic theory for in 
this ca*ie \\c do find a definite similarity between the 
atoms of the Vni5eflika and those of the Jam In the 
Jam conception ^ liowever the atom lias taste colour 
smell two hinds of toueli and is a cause of sound though 
soundless and thus difilrs from the \ ai^esikn atom 
which has no connetioA with sound and has one two 
three or four of the ordinary qualities according as it is 
air fire water or earth Tlie Jam atoms are thus quali 
tatively alike the \ai$esika not. In both cases the 
atom IS thus nrelatuelyconipIcT conception asrenmrhetl 
1 y Qanhara in las refutation of the atomic theory ® an I 
it 18 bj no means cas> to saj that the ^aifcsiha con 
ception must base been oi even probvbly was denied 
fiom the Jam the fact tliat the Jam school retained 
tie theory without any substantial development is 
merely one of many proofs of the metaphysical I arren 
ness of the school Nor is it difficult apart fiom Jain 
influence to believe la the development of the doctrine 
m the school from the natural aim to find something 
abiding m the flux of phenomena w hich Bud Ihists 
asserted while the Aupamsada doctime offeretl a per 
manent abiding reality in the absolute but onlj at the 
cost of denying tl e reality of the finite multitude 
There was room therefore for a solution which would 
attain a realitj not transcendental aa in the case of tlie 
Upani«ads but Ijmg at tlie basts of the real though 
momentary or temporarj phenomena of the world 
Tliat this was the hne of reasoning winch Jed to the 
acceptance of If e atomic theory appears from the 
earnestness with which the Ayit/i Sutra attacks 
the Buddhist doctrine that theie was no snhstance 
I ehind the qualities no whole beside the .parts The 

' J L.J*ni Out! n$><irja>asm p 90 SEF xlv 198 200 210 

« On ES i 2 15 
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acceptance of such views led to the disappearance of all 
solidity in existence and the atomic theoiy makes good 
tlus lack by affording a real basis foi the substance we 
see "Wlien it is investigated it does not reduce itself as 
chimed by the Buddhists to its constituents or qualities 
but IS ultimately a congeries of itoms uhicli are leal 
but m themselves imperceptible ‘ 

Tliere remains howevei, the possibdity of Greek 
influence on India m the case of this doctrine It mast 
be admitted that it appears in India at a late date 
ceitainly no pi'oof of it exists until India had been in 
contact, with the Greek kingdom of Bactna and the 
Greek influences mIucIi came m with the occupation of 
temtory on the north west by princes of Greek culture 
In Gieeco tlie doctrine was not merely one of a small 
school the adoption of it hy (lie Epicureans raised it 
into a ividespread belief and it nould be irrational to 
deny that it might easily have been conveyed to India 
just as Greek astrouooiy and astrology unquestionably 
uero The nature of such borrowings is often misunder 
stood, the mere adoption without alteration of an 
opinion would l>o wholly un Indian though we know 
that Greek astronomy was liorrowed we find it was 
i-ecast in on entirely un Greek fAshion * and so changed 
and dev eloped w eie Greek Mathem itics that the borrow 
iDf^ has often been ignorwl ■* It is no argument against 
borrow ing then that Uio Greek doctnoo that the 
secondary qualities were not inherent in the atoms was 
not accepted and that the motion of the atoms was 

‘ On th« c«neral appe*ran«o of Jain doetrlnea as Influrnccd bjr 
\a(t««Ui* views cf El sndarbar Kfriir<firlS$J~l pp. 101 ff A primi 
tire riew reeognlxinx the aeU as well u the five elements appears in 
the SutroMatga (SBE. XLV XXIt), hut this is ftry far from the 
^al^*ha lleaeeofBsdt)btstetoRilsm(Ui p] '’6ff)iSTer]rduhlons 
1 TJilbaut fVi'VandiV.In.'fitf pp cififlT 
s Kape /»d im Jlatimatles, pp BO 
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a««cnl ed ns enil^ as Piafastapula at least to n creator 
On the other hand the most peculiar juirt of the Indian 
doctrine uhich fin Is that the smallest tlun„' ] ossessin^ 
magnitude must he made up of three double atoms an 1 
which has therefore been claimed * as disproving Gieek 
ongm js no onginnl p.u-t of the system The problem 
of origin therefoie must remain open for borrowing 
the chief e\ idence apart from the obvious simdantj of 
the doctrines in their conception of the unit atom nnd 
its imperceptibility is the sudden appearance of the 
dogma in Indian thought at a penoJ when Greek art 
had profoundly inBuenced the art of India and In ha 
had long been m contact with the western world, m 
which tile doctrine had passed into a common and 
popular as opposed to an esoteric doctrine 

Of Icjgncal doctrine in its early stages there is no 
reason whatever to suspect a Greek ongm thesjUogism 
of Gautama and Kanada alike is obviously of natuial 
growth but of stunted development It is with Oignaga 
only tbst the full doctrine of invariable concomitasco as 
the basis of inference m lieu of leasonmg by analogy 
appears and it is not unreasonable to hazard the sug 
gestion that m this case again Greek influence may have 
been at worL But the possibility of a natural develop- 
ment js not excluded only it must be remembered that 
perhaps two centuries before Dignaga Aryadeva one of 
the gieat figures of 3Iahayana Budlhistn uses terras 
displaying i^owledge of Greek astrology and that by 
A. D 400 the probable date of Dignaga spiritual inter 
course between east and west was obvT,ou3ly easj Nor 
13 it without interest to note that some evidence has 
been adduced of Aristotelian influence on the dramatic 
theory of India as preserved in Uie JiJarata piBt>a * 

V Itlilll^r Six Sjittfi s p. 694 

» JI Llndenau, fists >rJtE IT ntl seft pp. 38-4“’ On Ore^L infl 
ente on Ind in tJ o jhf «f *1 « ^ Z4n Jfo* »r no. tWfa Adra U 17 18 
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substAnces, earth, \ratcr, fire, air, ether, space, and time , 
Book III treats of the otyects of sense, and establishes 
the existence of the self and the mind, dealing also with 
the theory of inference, Book. IV contains the atomic 
theory, and discusses the visibility of quality and the 
natuie of body. Book V deals with motion, Book M 
v\ ith the merit of receiving gifts and the duties of the 
four stages of life. Book VII mixes up quality, the 
atomic theorj, the self, and inherence. Books VIII and 
IX aie mainly concemeil with perception and inference 
and Book X deals w ith causality, among other topics. 

V' Of the personalities of Gautama nndKanndawo know 
absolutely nothing The personal name of the fonner 
Aksapuda has the appeal ance’ of being a nickname such 
os caily India seems to liave loved, 'one vvliose eyes are 
directed at las feet', hut it is variously interpreted* 
and embellished with i<lle legends Kanada,* alias 
Kanabhuj or Kanabhukaa, denotes ’atom (of grain) 
eater and uoauhl naturally ^ iiiteipretcd as a nickname 
due to his theory , (Jndhara,* however reports it as due 
to Ins habit of liv mg on grams fallen on the road like 
a pigeon To PrafastapSda wc owe the knowledge that 
his gentile name was Ka^yapa, and that ^iva rovealeil 
m ov\l {uluka) shape the system to him as a rewai-d for 
austenty, whence the name Auluky s which thcA’jwyo- 
vHrUika* already applies to it The worthless Purana 
tradition proceeds to invent Aksapada, Kanada and 
Uluka as sons of ^yasa, while ingenuity, ancient and 
modern, has invented equally worthless identifications 
with the Gautama of the Girtcfatna BAurnui and 

< Gnrbe, Bn riljt t iruf At It rgetth fi. SO. 

» SBII VIII T, »» , NU, PP « to 

> Th»t K*nfci« - crow-ea<»r - owl (SBF VLV «xti^) i« an Mr» 
fcUon * 

‘ hK, ^ 2 • PI*. 200 

• p. 168, KuwiriU, Ta«fiiir>Trtli*(i, | | cf AyvmIich* (Ui, r 41). 
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other members of that great chui, bised on nothing more 
secure than the identitj ot tJic family name In truth 
we are left entirely to intenuil eiulenee ind the history 
of the texts to disco\ei their date 

The first point which maybe treated as certain is that 
both texts were known to Vitsyaj ana w ho, as will be 
seen hved before Dignagn, probably in tlie second half 
of the fourth centur\ \ d He commented on the A't/aya 
and used the \n19es1ka categories he quotes 
aphonsms found m Knnadas Suin' and appears to 
ha% e recogniretl it as in some degree a kindred school 
This fact lenders specially difficult the second question 
which presents it'olf that of the priority of one or othei 
of the two texts It must be recognized at once that 
tliero 13 no po«8ibihty of treating the two sj stems as 
haMng grown up apart without mutual influence In 
fa^our of the priority of Gautamas work some evidence 
can be adduced, the marks in treating 

of inference a definite attempt to enumemto the real 
relations which afford the ground of and justify the 
inference while no attempt of this sort is made in 
Gautama again while the Vai?e«ikadoctiinc of fallacies 
13 different from and simpler than Gautama s KnuSda 
uses witliout explanation the teim unailanltUxt'' indc 
termimte ’ as the description of n fallacy w hile Gautama 
Ins it m a definition Much more doubtful is n thml 
piece of evidence , Gautama* in pioviiig the self refers 
to mental phenomena alone as signs of its tvistencc 
while the Vaijesika mentions also the phj'sieal signs of 
expiration inspiration winking the vital pioccsse« the 
movement of mind and the activities of the other sense 

> i>i I IQ ill Comm on XS il ai it 1 an Comm on in 1 33. 

» III 1 if >S j 2 

* t 1 10, XS Sli 2 I \S"SrjuDi IKts, fttil HariTarmia (Ui 
j^klSfr know a V«i^sikfk. 
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organs ll)o Inst case seems rather to indicate that the 
Vm^esikft IS tlic older standing as it docs on a leiw 
philosophical standpoint Tins conclusion ’ is supportetl 
by tlie fact that Gnntaina deals carefully with other 
points whicli ha% o Jess effective ti catment in the Vaiye- 
siha, such ns the ctcniilj of sound the nature of the 
self the pixice** of inference and fallacies generally, and 
the lefeiencc to a jrrutttaiiira BidJhdnta must bt 
lindersiootl — tbou"]i cMnousJ^j enougli in Jns comment 
on this passage VatsjAjana illustrates the relation bi 
the Satnkhj a ami \ oga— as an allusion to the \ oi9e8ika 
which Vatsjajana elsewhere accepts in tins relation 
Gautama'' icfei's also to the question of the action of 
a creator ((^lurct) though he lenNCs the mam question 
unsolied It is clifhcult therefore to c\ idc the luipits 
I Bion that Kanoda is the older of the two and that ti t 
I failure of theN^a^a to accept his classification of tlio 
Wounds of inference was not due to its being a latci 
(product hut to its being a part of the ^ ai^esika aj stem 
Which tlic >jay« rej<^;ltd The great improvement in 
the ordci of the 2 *yaya Sutiw is also symptomatic of 
[\ later date for the redaction of that sj stem 

Further support for this view as well as some \agui. 
indication of the period of redaction of tlie Nyaya maj 
he derived from the patent fact of the polemic earned 
on 10 the school against Buddhist doctiines llu. most 
important point in thisiegaid is whether the Buddhist 
views atta^ed are those of the niluhst Mndhyaimka 
school or tlic idealist Yogicara echool llie foniier of 
which IS comiecteil with the name of Nagarjmio, who 
haslweii assigned to the third centuiy v i> as his con- 
tcmporaiy Aryadeva mentions the days of the week an 

' TJ efe Wi cit g i> (paMrtla) hum 1 1 i a i m cli more nVit i "il ^ i>»p 
III O e aaife* Va Deis-icn ABjetit Cesd 1 <■ SCI iirs 

» Jt I iJ 51 
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inwo\ation proliabl^ of tliat pencil mIuIc the latter 
seems to ha\ c been <Je' eloped in the iiiiddle of the fourth 
century by Asauga and Vasubandhu ' Gautama* clearly 
refers to the Men of Isagaijuiia and Aryade^a that the 
effect before production is ncithoi existent non existent 
or both, to the doclnne of the foimer that all things 
ha\c no real existence pos'>cssiog merely an illusory 
interdependence, to the assertion that a substance has 
no reality indepcnJcnl of its qualities nor the uhok 
apart from its parts to the deiunl of the doetnne of 
atoms,® and to the belief that means of proof and their 
objects arc no more than n drenin or a inimge as nelt 
as to kss distinctise Bu Idlnst doctrines ns tlie momentary 
character of existence and the defilements (kU^i) It 
IS a much more doubtful theoiy that one [vissagt of tlic 
Sutra IS diTvctcil against the \ogacara doctrine uhich 
accepted ideas niont as real for the contents on tic 
svholo betUr iit the Mtulhynmikas end the most striking 
evidence^ in favour of the other view the pirallolism 
lictuecn the wonhiigof oncaphonsm and a passage In 
the iiiniia'uhiru iSutra, is not convincing bccaus'. the 
biitra in its present form is not earlier than the sixth 
Century \ U ns it prophecies thi. Him rule of that 
period ' niul lucausc the doctrine enunciated there can 
Ik. mlerprele*! equally well «s a M« Iliyaraila pnriciph 
nnincly that on investigation of any object no eiilistanci, 
IS found outside its parts or qualities ' 

' JacoU JVns sxxi Iff K*-ll Jr\s lJU n teooff 

• Cf JT I 4S W>lU If »■ s m 'SJ , r^e ^ 1« ir 1 40 

SuVn *T C It I 34 a If" ”• 

* Jt 2 IS "4 81 ^c {JfU» «t fnt Tii SI Tre p. 105 ill 2 11 

Ir I r4 Tl it Mfirj in* knfw \S Ul p *'H« unlikely 

‘ sill »,» 1-13 \S5. Ir S rr^ 

* W I rf ffi.f ti" If 4 .It 

• In ll « Knv It ipp^ar* In SPS. p 12 i.trr n*>o I'ly j <4 iri 
10 /a) KKK ( 40 
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‘Ignorance’, and ^»aiyagatman, ‘indi\idual self’ is. 
leuiimscent of the BntJnna Sulnt, Gautama is familiar 
^^ith the terminology of the Snthma Sntnt,^ and also 
with that of the which is probably not later 

than the Brahma Sufra^ But (o claim that the Xydyu 
or was redacted later than the other two 

Sutras is wholly impracticable It is more interesting 
to note that an early exponent of the Mimausa seems to 
lia\ebeen familiar with the Jfjiiya terminology.* But 
his date is w holly uncertain , though the fact is im- 
jwrtant as a sigu that the Njaya early influenced ^ely 
jxiwerfully the MiinausTi, and recciveil stimxilus from it 
in rctuiTi 

3 Bra^ 6 ta 2 fdJa, Vtittiydyana, and Uddyotakaiv 

The a * of Pra^astnivada N undoubtedly the most 
im|>ortnnt work of the Vai^e^ika school. H is no com- 
itionhuy in the strictest senseof the term , the aphorisms 
of Kaiiitda are not cited tit ertenfo or by catchwortl as 
aornwl in commentaries, the order of the Sutm is not 
followetl, and careful research rcieals at least forty 
aphorisms which have no place in the BLasya apart 
from the adilitions which it makes to the doctrine The 
amingiment of the material is that which is adopted 

> Cf NS III C II le mill B'> II I Jl. forMliiuii^ se«NS. ii 1 
Cl-7 

* Cf p 10, the Vritik&rA is nsually identified willi 

UparaiXA, bnt tee JAOS xxxl 17 nhere BodUiyau* is tiiggi-tted , 
Keitli, JRAS. 191G, p. 370 Ar^neaU in faroiir of Oautamx's dale 
as the fo&rtU century b c on the ae«re of UpaTtna teiog a con* 
temporary of a Nanda need not teriou«ly U refuted Speculations 
(e g. Bhandarkfir rcunxi Vil, pp JCl fC; 7>eui>rn, AVfffm, CiscA , I In 
3^S) as to an onsmal NySya ^Otra cohSl^tl^g of Book I, or less, lead to 
no definite S’sult, t ut the anggeation that Vilsyiyana is re3i«n«ible 
for renioJeJIiiig Ihe Siltra h srhollp onsapportei) J>v eriJciioe. 

* ed Vindhyecsart PnisiidalHiTedtn, Iteaarea, lS9S,snth ^rtdhara'i 
comm. , in part only srith Udsvana'a comm , Benares, 1&S3-97 
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stapida’s indebtedness to Dignajjn, a Bnddliist lo^cian 
IV liose most pixtbable date is about 400 \ D , and it vv oidd 
ncconl vv ell enough vv ith all probability, if Prafastapada 
were i'cftrrc<l to the hfth centurj' Between him and 
Qafihain appears to have intervenctl .i /tamiioWia^cr,’ 
if vre can trust an asseitioii of the commentator ^rica- 
lana on Qankarv’a Bbaaja but of this vvoik, which may 
Inv e been a comment on Kouuda oi on Pra^astapada, we 
know no more than that mbis comment on the Kirand 
ailipmkd^a Padmanabha asserts tint it was used in 
Udajana's Kiranaiah 

Of Vatsjajana v\c know,if possible, less than of Pmja 
stapada His commentarj , Xyaifitlhd'Sya,^ on the ^ ydya 
Sutra IS not, like the Bhfisjaof Pm^astapada an epoch* 
making text it is based closely upon the Sutre itself, 
upon which it marks no decided advance It is clear 
that Vats^ayana knew the categories of the Vaifosiku, 
of which indeed, ho makes use showing already the 
tendency of the systems to s^ncictism But Ins logical 
doctrine is still meagre inference is n mysterious thing 
really argument from analogy, while Pin^astapada has 
a fully dev eloped theoiy of mvnuable concomitance ns 
the basis of inference It is inconceivable that con 
seivatisin * would have induced any* writer to ignore the 
new advance unde by Pnifastapada, and this normal 
conclusion itceives ample confirmation from tiie fact 
that Vatsyayana was severely handled by the Buddhist 
logician l)ignaga, who in all probability was the source 

’ Ibul , 1 ISii TIiatFra^a tvpddn ItA I rredia;si>oi's IS obvious auil 
it IS from ono of these douHlevs tluit Di^nga borrows tlie passages, 
cited IQ If) s on, V fO 171 from hisiVaiianasnmucMirn 

’ ed Benares ISOQ , BI IS&l 5 , Wind sell, be&er <fas Vyu^U, 
Leijzig, lSS 8 ,^rs (ivngjnattia Jhi, /ndtmi Tka^ghl iv Tliere ire 
cleir trices of Sn earlier commenfiiy , see trs ii 4->n Hiero 13 no 
cv ideneo of any corruption of Ins text 

> Jacobi, ^O^VO 1001 |v4S2 
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of Pfajastapada s doctnne It is reasonably safe, there 
fore to assijipi Vats^a^ana to a penod before a p 400 
Of his personality we know nothing save that his name 
was Paksilaavamm 

The attacks of Dignaga weic icphed to ly Utldyo 
tdkara the illustrator whose fiiinily nunc was Bha 
radiaja but whose personal name we do not knoi\ He 
himself IS silent as to the name of the author a^ainit 
whom hia polemic is directed but the omission is snp 
plied by hia commentator \ acaspati Mifra and his state 
ment is amplyconfinnel by what sve know of thehlerarj 
Instoiy of India His date can be determined within 
fairly close limits ' he cites a VadttvuUn and liufaii 
tihanatda which can with certainty be identified with 
the Vadn.nyayi and Vndanyayaldd of the Buddhist 
logicians Dharmakirti (about v D 630J and \ mitadev i 
respectnely and in turn is referred to m fairly clear 
terms by Dhamakirti to hia Kyayahindu m which 
a system of logic baaed on Bignaga is set out The date 
thus suggested is confirmed by the fact that Subandhu 
m Ins Voaavadn^^a refers to Ins establishment of the 
Nyaja evidently against the Buddhist doctrines nn ? 
Subandhu 8 work doubtless fell m the seienth century 
A reference totjrughna lalusNyoy tforftit i ® even lends 
colour to the view that he lived at Tlianesar and possibly 
enjoyed the patronage of the great Harsa (608-48) 
though tradition places his birthplace at Padmav ati, now 
Narwar in yialwa which 't century Ister was certamlj 
cclebratcvl as a school of logic* 

• Vulyvbl us*n» JBAS 1911 pp UOI-A K»ith pp 110" J10.J 

c ntra Gai ganathu Jl t NS i 4U n 

• e<l BI Csleutli. 1904 lr» 0»Rg>nal)u JI » ep ci/ 

» About A J> COO wM wT tteoCaudraa I)oroparfiIrtAaf<i}(ra » V* 

Irent ae l^ised on Pr»<“a8l«r*^« preserved only In sVblaese version 
of A n 64S »nd w thout Influence on (he scl ool In Ind a (ed v trans 
H U) 
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1 J/imt, Bhasarvitjua, Vdayana ancL 

Qndkata 

For prachcallj two centuiics “iftei Uclcljotakora there 
js no trace of the hteiatiiie of the until about 

the middle of the ninth century, theie appears thoKyaya 
^'attt^i<^tatpa^•yaiila^ of Vacaspati Mi^ro a comirtcn 
tary on Uddyotakara’s ticatisc, the Xyayattiambawlka 
an index to the Sutm of Oautama and the Nyayasut^^ 
illtara, a brief treatise similar id character Vaeoapati 
was a man of letnarkable ^el'sail]lty for he composed 
commentaries of the first order on Samkhya Yoga 
Vedanta and Mimansa texts He lived under a king 
Nrga and u as a Brahman oCMithila, his '\yaya»Mini 
huTidha was composed in the year 898 as he tells us 
himself The only doubt therefore can be as to the era 
to uluch this year xefers It would be necessarj to 
refer it to the (^aka epoch and equate it with A D 976 
if we were compelled to accept the tradition that the 
Jtajavarttika to which he alludes in his Samkhyatat 
tmlaumiidi was a work, of or dedicated to Bhpja of 
Hhara (1018-60), though even then difiiculties would 
arise But the tradition of this authorship is extremely 
nncertaiR, and it is certain that the author of the 
AjyofiasiddAi, a Buddhist l<^cal tract freelj uses Vaca 

> OaRg&dharfl BonAre* 169S 
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spati whileignonngUdajana of whom w e have the date 
\ D 984 llie jcar 898 may therefore itasonabiy he re 
feiTcd to the Vikrama ei i and be equated with a l) 841 
m winch case we must assume that Vacaspati wrote his 
commentary on Qankara b Bhaaya on the Vedanta Satra 
Rome years later as Qankam probably flourished m the 
first quarter of the ninth eentuiy * 

Possibly in the earlier part of the tentli century maj 
he placed Bhasanajua whose ^yayusara^ js a brief 
compendium of the Nyaya in two chapters It shows 
however while generally agreeing with Gautama and 
hia commentators independence ot Mew and Buddhist 
influence Thus the old division of sixteen categories 
which the Buddhists rejecteil confining themsehes to 
the topics of the luoaDs of pixiot and knowledge alone 
IS set aside for a division of the whole subject into con 
sideiation of perception inference and icrbal testimony 
as means of proof though the greater part of Gautama s 
logical and dialectical categoiics are dexlt with in con 
junction with the question of inferooee More impoitaiit 
is the i*ejcctioii of comparison as a sepaiutc means of 
proof it IS piobablc that hero ^nlceRlk,a influence is 
MSible since the school lejected it in toto* and Udajana 
who defends it makes it cleat that its part m know 
ledge is 1 educed to ascertsiimient of the direct sigmfica 
tion of words without icgaixl to the lealities signified 
Agxin Bh isin spn show s a losikcd Q^aiva influence he 

• SeeWuoJ^ lt««&u(ra pp xi xi i Ke 11 JPAS 1908 pp S^SIT 

* ed DI Cai tt* 1310 m(b /•pasiAla Sum « \ffyaHtparja p t,d 
(fourteentl cent iry) Cf Hall Bittg tida p “C 

> SSS V 33 recogn res n Values ka scl «ol with three ineaiu of proof 
»nd 80 slso a NjSya » 6) IfnhappUp tl e attribution of fh t text to 
Cankara is not certa ■ Indeed probablp wrong The SI fold d r a on 
of pain (pp 31 35) aeenii to bo borrowed by SP i Cl bft cf NX p 2 
TB p 91 the work U freely need in TR and Kir p 43 cites a 
Bhlsana who may he tl o Bh&sanakim freely cited in Tit. 
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goes so far as to stylo the system he expounds a <Jai% n 
sjstein and promises the earnest student a\ ho practises 
concentration the vision of the goil himself His w ork 
therefoic may bo assigned mth some plausibility to 
Kashmir, where Qai\a belief was alwajs strong Tlie 
precise date is possibly indicated if we can beheie that 
the Jf^if((b?tnsam to which the Buddhist writer Ratna 
kirti * in the tenth century refers is the comtnentarj of 
that name on the jVynyawiro, but the evidence is dis 
putetl The uork is liowexcr the subject of n commen 
tarj probablj written m A » 1252 it is cited b) 
Madha\a and it appears established ns an authontj in 
Gunaratnaa commentary on the ^afh/nifanasflmnmiyrt 
of Hanbhadra. and is, therefore not later than the twelftli 
centurj But il stands somew hat apart from the mam 
stream of N}ttja,and it is ccrtamlv improbable that it 
could have been composcil after Gange 9 as work 

Of far greatci importance both for the Njilja and the 
Vaifesika is Udayann who«e date after many vicissi 
tudos of opinion is definitely fixed at a d 08t by his 
own statement m the Zmti'uiiawft ’ He wrote a com 
inontarj on Prar-astapidas Bhftsja tin, Kimitainh anl 
one on Vficaspati Mirras coromentarj on Uddyotakara 
the J\y(iyaixiit(»tTrt«t^irytf/>rtrifU(W/a * much more 
famous IS his * winch is the classic exposi 

tion of tlie pi oof of the existence of God condiictal 
from the point of v icw of the ^«} aj a sj stem but accepting 
80 far 03 m acconlsnce with that 8j*8tein the v lew of the 
3 ai 9 e‘»ika Tlie same theme is sustained in a polemic 

* SnVT r 11 tl e • Ulor (p. S) denies 11 o referencp * 

* p. 

* Keith JRAS. 1908. pp a«Sff SwU I»lr pp Cl C" Pert of 
t) e Jt 'veJni^ind (he Xtokfadrori ar* included in the Benarre •«] of 
rnu-uUpldaeiSSO--?' A lol-feeJ ivl t (nel (he XAlpnUron) i* cited in 
Tr,p 1 9 

« e.1 BI, Calcutta 1911 
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against the atheism of the Buddhisffe and the Jams in 
the Itmatathavivdxi'^ oi BauddkadhtkkSra and to 
Udayana doubtless belongs the credit of making theism 
a pnncipal tenet of the acliool though ive have noreason 
to suppose him the ins entor of the doctrine On the first 
three of these works we Ime among others commen 
tanea by 'S ardliam&na son of tlie great logician Qange^a 
and all his treatises and minor works were busilj com 
mented on m the Nuddea school In him the tendencj 
of tlie two schools to meige is strongly marked but lie 
docs not attempt a formal synthesis and cannot he deemed 
strictly a syneretist author 

There is much m common between him and Qndhaia 
who wrote as he tells us m a n 991 his oommentarj 
■Ay tya/«n(hdi* on Pi-a^ostapnda s Bliasys and who 
appears to cite witii disapproial an opiuion of Udayana ’ 
Both recognize non e'cistence ns a category by itself ns 
opposed to the positive categories both accept the exiatence 
of God and both support it by arguments which have 
not A little in common let a third commentator on 
Pra^astapada may be ascribed to tins period if wre tiust 
the recorf of Raja^ekhnra* tliat Vyomacivna Vycmavalt 
came first in the oider of comments followed by the 
2\yaydkaTV.lalt, the Kimnavah end tlie LlJAvall of Qu 
latsacSiya. It must be admitte<l that the orfer of the 
^[yayalandaU and KtranavaU Bceras wrongly staled but 
that 1 yoma^iva preceded Udayana is stated by Vnrfl i 
mana* It is much more doubtful if he is to be identified 
with (pivaditja author of the syneretist S irtAt 

especially as he recognized three means of proof as against 
(Jivadityas two 

I jjl * B«n»res 1895. 

s CandraVlDta KiiJtinflBTaK |* 1» 4 

* PeUnoB Ktron/OT J8S< e p cf Oonmtni aSAI xx M 
where no order b glTen end the neme h Vyema nntt 

* Kir p. lit n 3. 
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Of doubtful date IS Jayanto Bhatta author of au ex- 
position of the Sutra, the iftfayamaujail^, and Xyaya- 
Lalika Tvhom Gangeja mentions as one of the old Nj nya 
school , like Bhasal^ ajna he appears to have been a native 
of Kashmir He cites Vaeaspati and is cited by Deva 
Sun (AD 1088-1169) 

3 Ganyecfi and the Auddea School 

Probablj ivithm two centimes from Udayana and 
Quaditja there flounshed the famous Gangefa or Gan 
ge^Nara, tlie authoi of the Tatliacintamani* in which 
thelogicof the Nj aya attains its final shape A native 
acconhng to tiadition of Eastern Bengal he must have 
lived aftei TJdajann whose proof of tlio existence of 
God has phin!^ influenced his treatment of the inference 
of God and a^ei (Jivaditya and Hsrsa, whom he cites 
On the othei hand pne of his commentators Jayadeva is 
theauthorofawork the Praiyak^thla of whichainami 
script'* bears the appai'cnt date of Laksmanasena epoch 
159 01 prolwbl^ A D 1278 Jayadeva is also the author 
of the Pnisaniiantyhava adramn of no great merit and 
iMs improbable that his date is later than v-D 1200, bo 
that as JajTidev a studied undci an uncle of lus, Han- 
mi 9 ra, it is not improbable that Gaiige^n itinj be refeiTod 
without great risk of error to A D 1150 1200 His 
treatise follows the model hitherto onlj seen in Bhasar 
vajna of an independint treatise on the Njaja m which 
the dialectical portion which forms the mam part of the 

* ed. BenaiT*, ISOj See Kritli Aorvio ITmllkl, pp 15 Iff 

* e.1. BI , Cal^ntta ISOS 1900 cf / O CbMA pp. Cll-SS. 

* Mitra ets v 29S 800 Candrakkot'i, Ai«»u»u5/ili pp.2Jff 

VindhyejvtT^Pruidii TR, pp.SI-4 who*o daUng i* prol>AMy wrong 
rtsttng on t> • *»»\iniplion tbit BI agtntha ro in a n 

tOoT) wu a ilirMt pupil of JajoiiUTa, which not ncocManIj (I • 
ra'A. Ill* drama li before A.n. ISbS. 

1311 C 
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Sutn js made to jjeld the place of honour to the s}ste 
matic treatment in four booLsof the four means of proof, 
under inference being included a special treatise on the 
infei*ence of God, Thus the doctrine of the theoi^ of 
knowledge is presented in i deBmtue form fieed from 
intermixture with the misccllan} of contents of the 
Sutra and placed m a position to confiont the attacks 
of the Buddhists and the Jains So well done also is 
the task that it p^o^ed the last work of outstanding 
meiit m the school those who followed abandoned the 
study of the Sutra and the coninienianes to cIo\ ote them 
selves to the minute discussion of the points u Inch w ere 
eaily raise 1 is to the interpretation of the mows of 
Oonge^a and the correctness of his opinions 

The tradition of the TaUtacinlimamwa^ciineil on 
ly '\Brdhamana^ the son of Oaiigc 5 n whoii trahtion 
oscubes to Mitluld and who wrote a comnicntii^ on 1 is 
fathers uork ns well as disseitations on other topics 
and comments on UJajanas Uuee ninn treatises iNOt 
much later presumablj was Harimi 5 ra w hose nephew 
Jaj adeva s MoAa is a comment on the Te/ltvcinfamant 
A pupil of Jayadeia was Bucidattn, the author of the 
/lUBumd jalipralammaiaratuh a commentnrj on^aI 
dliamSna’s comment on the Awsuntoydi and other 
works* 

There follow s then a clear break in the tradition * 
which legend seeks to fill up by assignni^ Jajadoia as 

» Lists of the worVi of the momben of tl e school are $ rea in 
Aufreoht a CWoIoSui OitoJdjronnn ill. II a comm Wjiayaprolrilfonf 
bandha on Udayanaa >yayaft«tft*«M4xifj<siwnfi«fdAI freely g res b « 
falhera riew* oppoaed tolTdayanea He also wrote an ndepondent 
comm ontheSutra, IwdannafaW Tl 297 '►93 

• The assumpt on toh m of o eommentary on a worWof Raghudeva 
(ChfoftiffMi i e^S) IS an error If Jayadeias date is as taten above 
^ » C*ndralfint« XkwjwIS/oI pptSIlf Vjndhyeyvart Prassda, FBI 

(1895) pp SOff Bo.l*» TS n* I4ff S al frvf pp 81 4 Kolth 
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1 contemporarj of Vasadera Sarvabliauma author of 
the Ttitfvacini imamvyaKhya, an exposition of Gange^a 
who maj be regarded as the first of the I^uddea 
il\ ipa) scliool of lou er Bengal ^ asudev a had foiu f unous 
pupils Caitanj a the Vaisiiav a samt and refonner 
Ki-snananda a gieat aiithoiitj on 1 intnc iitos Raghu 
naiidana the lenowneil lawyer and Raghnnatha the 
gi'eatest logician nftei Gauge^a The commentarj of 
the last on the Tatlvaeiniimani covei's the first two 
books onij, thas dealing with the really philosophical 
p.\rts of tiie sj*atem In addition to the Bidhiti R.ighu 
nitha was author of Pud nO alhaudana^ or cnticisin 
of the ^ ni^csika tenets and othei works He had as 
pupil ilatliuranatha a commentator of prodigious 
fertilitj both on his masters work and on the Tattwcin 
t tmaiu itself fi idition makes him a teachei of Baghu 
«Icia and if so he was a contempoinr} of Haninma 
'larkalauikaia who was cerliiinl^ the pieccptor both of 
Raghudesa and of Gidadhara to all throe authoro the 
school was indebted for iiianj woiks based on Gaiige$n 
and Raghunatlia exhibiting n \nst mass of perverteil 
ingenuity worthy of the most floiirislung da^s of 
ine<liae\al scholasticism As Cnitanjas dates are 
kiioaiTi a\e can safelj assign the period of ^llsude^a^ 
influence to the lieginnmg of the sixtcinth century and 
with this accords the fact that Slathunuiatha is held to 
laie been a contemporarj of Jngadija author of a 
commentarj on the thlkili who certamlj Inetl about 
V D 1600 On this woik of Jagadj 9 a a comment was 
composed Ij (^aukara Mi 9 ra who was a pupil of Raghu 

Cocllnan (lifal App {[>. 3, t aindhy«f>art Pn$2 lA(lLltd<v{aNO'Uili>ra 
pp 4 5) a&s rts that a US. of (I e CAoo'iiin/iilAanifatiUiftfiirta of 
kaw Slt^ra 4 ^ d«l«l M NM J4 ^ Tl s oontnidicts the 

ref fences a Oilaloyi «, I 0 to eomn cntaries ly him on Ja^allcn 
snd Ga tldhsra an { pup Ish p of ISagtit <ieTa and is open to lo h( 

> ed as PtdartAdfaffran rlpaiM IHsiliiirfr XXIV XXT 

c 2 
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deva but who is mudi more famous aq the author of 
the Upaskaia a complete commentarj on the 
Sutra'^ the first as yet available for Pra^astapada s 
Bhas} a IS a restatement rather tlian commentarj Tlie 
work IS however fai removed from the original which 
it interprets often in a manner obviously impossible of 
acceptance 

The reversion to the Sutra as a source of guidance 
seen in Qaukara Mi 9 ra who asserts his independence ui 
his work has a curious conlcroporarj parallel in the 
action of '\ i^vanatha aulbor of the syncretist work tl o 
Bl asapanceheili in writing a /omisl commentaiy to 
the Sutra of Gautama* The mass of comment had at 
last it seems weaned the authors and induced then to 
letiirn to more onginal sources of knowledge 

3 The School 

Ihe fullest development of the tendencj to syncretism 
m the schools is seen lu the work of Qivaditya who 
must bo reckoned the earliest of the authonties of the 
joint school though it maj safely be assumwl that he 
was not the first thus to amnlgainate the sj steins in 
exposition The&ap^jxtdarlfit^n b.ased on the Vaiyesika 
SJ stem in its arrangement an I treatment following the 
order indicated in the fourth apl onsm of Kanad » r 
S utra he eniimenites the and their «id»- 

div isions explains the purpose of the enumeration and 

> cd BI CstculU, 18<5I wilh s Virrti 6y JayRoArlyiinR a rewnt 
commentary that ofCandraMnta Calcutta 1887 An ed tlon ly 
Oan’adhara (186S) purports to be baaed on a BhSmdMjnrrlu b t a 
clearly umuthentlo Faddi^n pp. S4 40 

> Vnotl er commentary BAtajaieoarfni onasU\5}ana an 1 the Sltra 
1 1, been found InUnTha ghi r 879 It n by Bagl SUama. 

I ed Rimaciwtrl Tallanga Benam 1893 V S 01 ate Bombay 
1909, trans A Winter ZDMO I i 
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the nature of supreme fdiuty uliich constitutes the end 
anti then gives in detail the exposition of the matter set 
out m tho enumeration On the other hand, he intro 
duces the substance of the Jf 3 aia logic vs Inch is luclmteil 
undei the quality cognition though he does not e^piessly 
set out the Nj ayn categories His date is uncertain , 
he IS known to Gauge^a,' ind unlike ITdajani who 
treats non existence as x cattgoij opposed m a sen«o to 
the Six of existence he makes it v •seventh citegorj 
lliis points to a date iftu Uda^ain On the other hand 
if, as suggested I v the colophon of one manuscript — not 
a 'trongpiece of evidence he is identical vrith Vyoma^tva 
author of a comment on Prayastapada he is probably 
anterior to Udajam vvho m one place cites v view of 
a teacher whom Vardhauiana identifies withNyoinapiva 
and Raja 9 ekhara mentions \ 3 oma?iva 8 conimentaiy as 
prior to ^ridharts and Udayanas But identiheatioii 
w ith ^ } om i 9 i\ a rasts on loo slight a ba«ia for senous 
Moment He vvi-otc also the LaktummaUi On tho 
imptapadartki there arc uianj commentanes of which 
inaj he mentioned those of Jinavurdhana Sun (c A D 
1415) Hadhava Sarasvati (before A li 15~’3) and 
iianta (before A D 1608) 

Nor less uncertain is the date of Ke^uvii JIi9ni author 
of the Tarkubha*a “ His work follows the older of the 
Njija school but he shows the full influence of tho 
I'ai^esika eminiemtes its categones and is influenced 
bj Its doctrine of causation and pcrctptiou, Moreov er 
his logic is on the same plane ns that of Gange^a and 
be cites Uda^ am On the other hand lus coimnentator 
Cmna Bhat t a vv rote under Hanhnra brother of Bukka I of 
\ ijajanagarn in the first half of the fourteenth century 

» rc i. si‘ , hsM , p. 9 Jibw, p. 32 

’ «4l S. M P&niuap«, Poona 1891 1!>09) tnius. GafgA 

nltha Jhl, / id an VKmgfit, ii 
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and therefore Kcf ua must tall not later than a d 1300 
possibly earhci Ol coDuncntanei> thcic are tJiosc of 
Govardhaiia -whosi. biotliei ^\^ote m \ u 1378 Gaiin 
kanta incl ■Madln\ade^a (before \ D 1381) 

Moic recent doubtless is the TurhikuumvS^i' of 
Laugaksi Bhaskara wlncli is a clear and elegant exposi 
tion of the sjncretibt school, follo^inj, the Bhas^a of 
Pra 9 astapada Tlie autlior was son of Mudgala and 
grandson of the poet Budra and the only Iiints «e have 
of Ins place and time aic the facts that lie refere to 
Ben vies and to a philosopher Qulapani Micm who cou 
ccivably may bo identified with Qankan, Jlifra the 
Commentator on the r«tf<siilo SxUru Iho Biimlanty of 
lus style and mannei of tieatinenl to that of Anuam 
Bhatta and Jagadi^a leiulei it reasonable to suppose 
that he Mas of approiuniatel> the same period He 
Mrote alK) on the Vni^esika and on Mimansa 
Jagudi^a IS of more certain period a pupil of his m os 
alive in A o 1640 and he was pupil of Bhaviinanda 
fathci of Vidjanivasa and gmndfnllier of li^vanatha 
who was aln e in 1634 so tliat Jagadi^a must have In ed 
about 1600 Ht Mas one of the most iiidustiious of the 
Nuddea school, and his T<ol<tntrta * is inarkctl by an 
innovation in amingeinent while he mentions cognition 
-IS a quality of the self under the category of quality, 
he icserves its treatment at large foi the end of his 
treatise thus restoring the topic to a position more m 
keeping Mith its tme impoitance ^l 9 ^ttniitha was 
a younger contempoiary his commentary on tlic Ayayn 
StUnc Mas composed in a P 1634 His syncictist 
treatise is the BfirntpanceJcfa* in which in 168 
I ed JI K Tcd Boi Imy IBST trtiM. C Ilultwcl ZDMO lii 
"f.a-802 • 

t eJ Caicutfa ISSO test » 1. Snal Vint l^oa. * 

> ed and trill 9 E Hiler Calcutta ISoO O 81 Sstii B^kre Bombay 
JJ03 1 or date tee Ilarapra^d SI Satn JA^B 1910 pp Slltf 
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memorial > erses of the most prosaic kind he Bummanzcs 
the topics of the system , the arrangement is an exposi* 
tion of the categories and their subdivisions followed by 
an account of their analc^es and differences and then 
an elaborate description of substance and quality Cog 
nition is treated of as a quality of substance but also by 
way of supplement in a later part of the text The 
verses are explained m tbc authors own commentarj’ 
the Suhlhaixtiimuktavali Both works are distinguished 
by the comparative clearness of their exposition which 
13 based on Eagbun&tha Qiromani and have formed the 
subject of many coraments 

Last but not least is Annam Bhattn whose name like 
that of his father Tirumala indicates Jus connexion with 
tbc Telugu country His date is uncertain he seems 
to have used Raghunntbas Dulkili, and tradition 
attributes to him knowledge of Gadadharn whence lus 
dale maj fairly be placed not before \ d 1600 Ho 
w rote also on gnunmar on \ edanta of w hicli his father 
was a tcachci and on Mimausa His syncrctist work 
23 the short Jaikasiiifi(fraf<<t • which in eightj one pam 
graphs sums up the system in the same order as tin, 
work of Laugaksi Bhoskara. More important is his 
own cominentarj the 7u»t.Q»tvijTafaiiipitxT, which 
thscu‘i!)cs the dcdnitioiis given m the text amplifies the 
statement, and occasionally conoets it a sign that it 
was composed aflei the issue of the text Important 
commentmes are Govardhauis jatjahvilhim, who«c 
author w as npparciUlj diflv.n,nt from the commentator 
on the TurLiWitj' i Kp’”*' Hhurjatis Suhlhanlamnilro 
(faya the idiitaafAv of ^ilakan^ha whodicvl vu 1840 
and lus son 7/<iI«?nv«)S»nAnK xuper^commcntarj iJ/tos 
karodaifd* 

‘ «sl X \*Atlaly llj »1a> 189* traiiv llultzach ACWO 
ihll flat K!<»c it i Uerl »» tft * cJ. BooiU}' 
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Of greater extent and importance is the polemical 
treatise Tat kikaralta^ of \arada Acftija consisting of 
memorial verses nith a prose commentary (Sara‘'an 
fjraha) in three Looks, j» which the order of the 
13 follow ed The date is after ^ acaspati Udayana 
Jayanta and Shusanakara presumably the commentatoi 
on the Nyo.yo.st\ra but before Madhnva who uses the 
work in the Sarvadat^weamijiaJ a Isor is there any 
reference to Harsa (ad twelfth century) whose Khan 
daiiakhandal hadji* is an elalwiate refutation from the 
point of Mew of sceptical \edantism of the h>^a^a 
system m the course of which much useful infoixnatioii 
of its details is guen A comparatively early date is 
also suggested by Uie fact that the commentator Jnfiua 
puma gi\es as his teacher A isnusvainin who inav bo the 
predeccssoi of Nimbadilya aod if so falls m the elei eiith 
century A D There is also a comment by Malhnatha 
(fourteenth century ) 

Of uncctlain but not early date is the KyayatiddkH i 
tawinjan^ of JaDakinSlba 6ljat(acarya Cudamani 
avhich in four chapters deals with tl e means of proof of 
the ^y ay a system and has been commented on freely 
among othera by Laugaksi Bhuskara and lifida%a 
Other tieatises both general and on particular points ait 
uuioerous bat do not reveal original thought 


From Oange^a and Jayanta onwards lefemicc is 
frequently made in the texts to ancient and modern 
schools.* Tlie please '«igoificabon of these terms is 
often in doubt in some cases the distinction is between 


, ed BeD»«'S IdOl fof«Ut®#ceA Venn n i 
...n»«nUry is dated tan rot llS 

ntPa dti Iran*. OsugSoilha Hi 1 Jan 
Keith JBAS 19l« TP 8 *«' 

> ed w (1 lidara t commeDlary in TSe Tand I. 

4 Bc-las TS p « Ttl*. PP 1» "0 
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the ^ Ki^e'siki and the Nja^a mc\\ 8 jn others betnien 
such autliontiev as ^atsJSJ*lna anti Prafastafwdi in 
contn&tMith the Nu Idev scliool ot c\on merely between 
those of Gauges i and of Raglmnatha Qiroiiiani and his 
followers Uddjotakara dread} refers to iiiauj di\erbe 
Mews held in the school itself, und Ju^anta olludes to 
man} opi>03ing mows of which traces here and then, 
occur m the htei literature us m the ininttsiddhilnt i 
nil igmha 



PART II 

THE SYSTEM OF THE NYAYA-VAICESIKA 
EPISIEMOLOGY 

CHAPTER I 
KNOW'LEDGE AXD ERROR 
1 The iV'uinrc omi Forma of Knoiihdgc 
CooMTWN {htiddhi) m tlw J>yaya Vsjfesika is essen 
tially a propel ty of the self being liescnbcd as a quality 
it differs, therefore, from citliei the act of understanding 
01 the instrument as nhicli it ranks m the Samkh^a 
school The function of iDstiumcut falls on mind \rhich 
also perfoms the function of pcroeii ing cognition tliough 
it itself IS imperceptible Cognition receives in the 
early texts no sonous definition Gautama* gi'c'* it as 
synonymous nith knowledge {juana) and apprehension 
(u/xifaMAi), nhile Pray-istapada * merely adds another 
sy nonym, comprehension (^wafyayw) (Jivadity as* con 
tribution is the definition as ‘a light which abides in the 
self’ 

A nearer nppix).ich toinalityismadc by fCcfaia * 
who gi'es among other alternatives the suggestion that 
comiition is what makes things understood Annam 

j 1 1 ^ » p 171 asu vai I 1 

9 { oj * p 89 TR p 128 sec Lake ]>. II 
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Bbatfca ^ describes cogiution as tJie special cause of the 
utterance of words intended to communicate ideas 
suggesting the \ieu that cf^ition is a quality of the 
sell, through w hich the latter has at once the idea to 
express and the woid to give it utterance Tina dehiii 
tion.houeier fails to include the case of indeterminatt 
peiception which la equi\alent to bare sensation and 
cannot be expi-eased in language More complete and 
fundamental la the other definition given by the same 
author, which makes cc^ition the knowledge which 
forms the content oi the consciousness e\piessed in tlio 
phrase I ha\ e this consciousness .The essence of this 
aspect of cognition is tlie reec^itionof the leference to 
self, whicli IS implicit in ordinary consciousness h vom 
the contact of the external thug and the oigan of sense 
mediated by mind the self has the cogmtjon This is 
a jar fins cognition of ajai (g! aia-jnanu) is theie 
foic a pinpeity of the self a fact expressed in the 
judgement I am possessed of the knowledge of i jar 
or more simply I know a jai Cognition thus con 
cei\ed is styled anuvgatasiit/a because it is consequent 
upon meie consciousness of an object a point m which 
the NySya Vnijesika departs liom both the Satnkhya •* 
and the Vedanta* who do not lecognizt that the simple 
consciousness is thus tlie content of a furthei conscious 
ness involving leference to the self and give to a single 
consciousness the duty hoUi of cognition of an object 
ind of cognition In the Samkbya view all is mechanical 
process without consciousness until enlightenment 
takes place tluxiugh the soul which at the same time is 

» NVTP pp,48 118 17 1 8 TC 1 7S*ff On tie lapl cation of 
selfconsc ouaness ii knowledge cf XV Sorloy Uo'al ialuts pp ”0“’ 7 

> Cf SS T 61 Carte* note V jXinabl ikau i II 

* KKK 1 •’off 63 2o0 2 j3 u 115 
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revealed* In the ^cdaDta doctrine there is nothing 
ultimately save knowledge which leveals itself and this 
also IS the position of the A ijuanavada or Idealist school 
of Buddhism tliough it difibrs fundamentally from the 
Vedanta m denying the existence of a single intelligent 
abiding principle and admits only a senea of impressions 
which in some way or otlicrmust be conceived as givin^, 
self consciousness To this \ lew the logicians are entirely 
opposed they insist on the distinction of the self whicli 
knows the cognition and the object cognized and refuse 
U) permit consciousness to play all three parts Thus 
they differ from the Santraniika and \ aibhanka schools 
of Buddhists which accept external reality either as 
inferred or directly apprehended but unite in one the 
agent and the cognition itself and agree with the Fra 
bhakara school of ilimansa which however does not 
ficcept the principle that i entat pei'ception gives knovi 
ledge of the self us cognizing bit assigns this function 
to the form of inference chssed as presumption the 
existence of a cognizing self being essentiAl to explain 
tl e fact of cognition The position of Kumania is less 
clear but he seems to have more closely approximated 
to tie view while admitting the Acdantic doc 

tnne of the self as consisting ol pure conscious 
uess* 

Knowledge therefore is pninaiilj directed to some 
thin" not the knower himself who is only ipprehendcd 
cither directly bv mental perception as cognizing feeling 
or willing or as tl c A aiycs La 1 olds infeircd as the 
substnite of these mental acts which it admits unhke 

> Ke tl SS’tiihya Syitm p 

« PSPM I>P 2o ff } cf SSS. tIi 7 a Cogn lion i| self cogQ zed 
but as such not as object Ke Ih i«r»«a ifimd isff pp 68-71 

a pspjj jp "Tff cf Keltb JBAS 1916 pp. 874 gV pp SSS 
40S 
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Pmbhakara tobetheobjeetsofmental perception^ Know 
ledge Hl»etliei trae (yaihailhei)'' or false (ayathaitha) 
}Yrama or ajirama m the Vai5e<«iLa terminology is a 
representation of reality In each judgement there is an 
object of knowledge {viresya) which possesses m lealitj 
certain attributes (tace«i»a) thisnttiibute isrepresented 
in the judgement bj a characteristic (pi niam) which if 
the judgement is to be true, must conespond to the 
attribute as it reallj exists The judgement This is 
aflonea asserts that a portion of reslitj piesentel to 
us has certain attributes which are summed up in the 
eharacteribtie of liemg a Bower This flower is blue 
does not differ ® in any Cbsential from such a judgement 
lx)th being equallj analj tic and sj nthetic in both reahtj 
presented is accortled a cliaractenstic wlncli ought to 
correspond to the real attributes of the object Correct 
apprehension maj theiefore briefly be described* ns 
that which attnbutes toanolject with a certain attribute 
the corresponding* characteristic (tudiutt <fdj>r«XiiiaAo) 
while false apprehension is one which nsenbes a charnc 
teiistic to a thing which lias not the coiTespontbng 
attribute tatjmtLarahim jnanam)^ 

This IS a perfectly deflnitc if difficult tl eory of judge 
luent and it is defended with energj against opposing 
\iews To Prabhakara consciousness not involving 
memoi'j alone gives true knowledge ^ in the view of 

• Below cli IX I I 

* NBl r 2 SP i 110 TB p 89 KV^TP p. ICS 

’Ass ggested by Sual Intr p 2 8 

» NS4ra p 1 Kus I 1 TA. p 1“ TB pp 8 II IS ? a> 
NSM pp SR 

‘ How correspondence exists is unanswered real sm ignoring hero 
tie problem ef Pringle Fatt son Tht t^ea Qtxt pp 110 30 

‘ TC 1 401 ff PBI p 1“7 

’ PSPSr pp*lS 21 29 PP p 4 KuMTlff TK,pp 19 

39 ^VTP pp 151 lo® SR V i>3 r/nn<f(irlnr Cbwm I ofutnr 
pp 167 70 
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Knmarila ^ a means of proof is that wliieh determines as 
such a thmgnot previously experienced To these views 
the Nyaja has the obvious objection that m any judge 
ment a\ lucli is articulate tlicre must be recognition which 
invoh es memory hut the Miiniifisa answer is that cog 
nitiOn essentially consists in the pio<luction of a qinhtj 
of cognizedncss (jimtata) in the olject which then be 
comes the object of perception os e g This jar is known 
nnl that this quahtj is gcneiatol on each occasion To 
this the Njaja leply is that c<^nition has no special 
form but is rather a potencj which reeciies in each case 
its special character from the attribute abiding m the 
oljoct Cognition must not be regarded as transforming 
what it cognizes to be cognize<l is no qualitj of the 
object but a relation «iu yeneria {acarujxi saml/awU a) 
OTisting between theobjectandcognition TheSfimaii«v 
doctnneof the giounds of validity of ideas is also criticirc 1 
The most athance I form of the doctunes is that of Rra 
hhakara who maintamsflitly the truth of everj cognition 
as such as is indicated Ij the fact that the water wc 
actually see and the wnter seen in a mirage produce 
similar tendencies to action on the part of the percipient 
All direct apprehension is %ahd indirect apprehension 
due to memory introduces invalidity When a piece of 
shell IS mistaken for siher the piocess is due to memory 
w hich through properties common to the shell and sih er 
produces recollection of siher not diffeicntiated as it 
should be with the mark of its pist character So also 
niemory accounts foi the apparent seeing in dreams of 
non existing things In rtlier esses where theic is 
apparent error it does not lie in the cognition The msn 
whoso \ ision IS defeetne sees two moons the imagts not 
being fused in one as usual , the man who sees the whit 
1 rsPM pp. "9 31 9 V pp ssff 9 D pp 15 xr 
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eoncli as 5 ellow fuses the perception of the conch ^ itli the 
yellow ness of the bile which pre\ent8 lus eyes seeing true, 
Kunianla IS eqinllj clear that the cognition is leallj true, 
whatismanj case coii’ecteJisnotthe cognition but what 
13 cognized gl^^ng thedoctrme of the self d\ idenee (svatah 
luxmanya) of cognitions snbjeet to cvtennl inrahdation 
Phe two forms of such m\aUdation aie disco\eij Ij 
other means of the real character of the object and dis- 
coiciy of defects in the instruments of cognition such 
as bile m the ejes Ihough the older a' tradition 
is not so emphatic on the subject as the later it is 
claimed bj both that the self e\idence of cognitions is 
unsustainable * The truth of a cognition must Ihj cstab- 
lislied bj an inference, iiltimatelj bj an appeal to facts. 
If cverj cognition came<l with it its mliditj it would 
bo impossible for us to feel ns we unquestionably do 
doubt In point of fact tho real process is that on the 
[udgement Ihts is n horse there arises the furthci 
judgenunt I sec a horse and its \flliditj is proNcd bj 
actually handling the object Similnlj n cognition of 
watei isheldNulidonlj because uoIin\e been accustomed 
to aenfj it bj drinking the water and come to hold its 
truth inthout aerification in each case but subject nlwajs 
to such scnfication The (rue nature of false cognition 
thoreforv does not lie in nnj contusion of what is per 
ceived and what is rcmciiilwrwl through some defects 
of the organa of perception wc apprehend something 
incorrectlj, and then ah «j-tm correct not oui cognition, 
which was ns accurate as its motic of production per 
nutte<l, but the result of the cof^ition , the siher which 
wc l>elie\ wl wc saw is replaceilbj tlio slall wc rcallj had 

' 1>M , p. 
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before us Error thus lies not 05 in tlie Uinidrisa view 
m non apprehension (« ihyait)) * w liether of the thing 
or of difference Iwtwecn what is seen and nhat is re 
f^membere<l hut in misapprehension (an jatl t kkyati) * 
The dn ergence of view between the two schools as to 
the self CMdencB of cognition wis of the greater interest 
to either as the ^(imansa wew allo^c I its BUppotters to 
maintain the sclfeiidcnt trutli of the uncreated ^ eda 
while the Nyaja mamtainel that the nnthontj of the 
A eda must rest on its production hj an omniscient 
ci-eator 

Tlio Njaya refuted alsotlioSaotrantika Buddhist lieu 
u hicli following Blnrmakirti * regards n means of proof 
as that iihich determines an object Tins it is ai^uod 
cannot be sense for the eye gi'cs us diverse colours, but 
must lie the form (rt/rtri) of the object which cognized 
affects cognition with lU specific cl sneter and tl ns 
determines the object Sunilantj with the object is 
thus declsied to be tl e means of proof since ly leason 
of it apprehension of anytl ing takes place ♦ riiis i lew 
also IS rejected the form can lie notlnng 1 ut tlie idei 
and the idea can neither prodoce nor make know n noi 
determine itself it cannot act on itself to create itself 
it cannot make itself know n 10 view of its i erj nature 
nor can it giie use to a judgement ‘I know this as 
black’ based on itself as This 13 black , for m a cogni 
tion which IS self ilIumiDating hko that assumed I3 tl e 
Sautrantika these two si lea are laseparablj connected 
At best the ides, could onlj be deemed -v means of proof 
by virtue of its pointing to the evternni reahtj whence 

» Mi. pp ei 3 NVT pp 65ir A'TP pp 417 ff KKK I 2J4 
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it IS derived and the use of lang;a 8 ^e forbids us toregaid 
as a proof a thing which does not produce even if like the 
supposed form it determines m this sense tiue know 
ledge It is obvious also that in the Sautrantika i lew 
theNyaja cntenon of truth conformity with external 
reahij disappears and nothing is left but ideas whence 
the mere existence of an outer reality is inferred as an 
explanation of their existence bnt not of their specific 
forms ' 

Still less does Uie Nyaya aecoixi with the purely 
idealist tJieory of Buddhism which regards ideas as the 
sole realitj and finds that there la identity between cog 
nizcr cognition and its object externality thus is due 
to an error which causes what is really part of an 
internal senes of cognitions to be regarded as something 
external The Nyaya naturally objects 

strongly to a theory which deprives the external world 
of all reality they insist moreover that if all is but 
idea it would be impossible to have such judgements as 
This 18 blue since tl e judgement would necessanly 
*ake the form I am blue whicli is absurd It is not 
denied that there maj be confusion of what is external 
and what is merely internal in individual cases but that 
IS simply a special instance of the general doctrine of 
error as misapprehension accepted bj the Nyaya Still 
more objectionable if possible is the nihilist doctrine of 
the Madhj amikas according to which all apprehension 
js of the non existence (anat khyait) ^ and is itself non 
existence a view based on the allegation of the incom 
patibility of all notions 

On the other band tl e Buddhist echools ha% e strong 
arguments to uige against the Nyaya doctrine of know 

BeJoip ell *5 i 1 oh il j •* 
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ledge’ Perception plainly rests largely on recognitipn 
which alone makes it articulate, bat is recognition valid ’ 
Sense is sense and impressKm impicssion , how can they 
fuse to produce a whole or gi\ e testimony to the continued 
e'^istenceof a substancem time? Assuming that there is 
a fusion what is perceii cd can onlj be either a pure case 
of remembrance if it refers to the past oi imaginationit it 
refers to the future orof present apprehension for, as the 
previous cognition is past, it canuot be possible to nppre 
bend a thing as qualified by a previous cognition To this 
argumentation the Njaya reply issimple the sense oigan 
as affected hy the impression is ample to produce the re 
suit , when m eating fruits we come to our hundredth « c 
recognize it as such by reason of those we hai e consumed 
already, the past is gone but the relation with the past 
IS real Recognition gives us knowledge of present 
objects os qualified b^ the past or, if we prefer os 
qualified b; previous cognitions of themselves 

In the Nyaya Suira* itself a determined effort is 
made to meet the Buddhist argument that correct know 
ledge was impossible of attainment bj reason of the 
impossibility of any of the three possible time relations 
(traikslya) between means of proof and its object Thus 
if perception precedes colour, it cannot be as held bj the 
Sutra, due to the contact of sense organ and object , if it 
follows on colour, then you cannot say that perception 
ns means of proof establishes colour, if simultaneous 
then ^^e Mould ha\e at one moment two cognitions 
which IS impossible on the Njaja Mew, and similar 
arguments can be applieil to the other means of proof 
The reply given is that, if there are no means of proof 
you cannot prove that fact The difficulty of time is 

‘ NM.PP 448ff , Ta L839ir,ef VP3.i 177-81 VkK. i l«6ff 
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not real , there are in fact di\eise relations, thus a drum 
precedes its sound illumination succeeds the sun and 
smoko and file are contemporaneous, and so uilh means 
of proof and what is proved An object of proof is 
weighed as it were in the balance of means of proof, and 
so w ith the means itself If it is objected that, as each 
means of pi oof has to be established bj another means 
then the object uill need a senes of means of proof and 
not one onlj , or, if means of proof establish themsehes 
then not the object of proof”* the reply is that 
means of pi*oof are established like the illumination of 
a lamp, an expression ubicli suggests that to Gautama 
perception and other means of proof proved themselves 

Another difficulty os to knowledge presents itself from 
the Njaja Mew of its transitorj’ character,* ^^blch is 
proved by the fact that lecollection is only possible 
because knowledge does not last, but is a constant senes 
of cognitions If so, how can things bo kno^\n dis 
tincily foi there is no clear perception of colour in the 
lightning fiashi The example, it is leplied does illus 
tiate the truth of the Njaya proposition , we liave only 
a hasty \ isioa of the lightning and so an imperfect per- 
ception but a deal perception is attainable when there 
is continuity of moinentniy impressions as in the case 
of tlie rays of « lamp iihich themselves are transitory, 
but of which by the continuity of the expenence we 
obtain deal knowledge The answer is ingenious foi 
the Nyaya doctrine of tlic transient character of cogni 
tion had obviously dangerous affinities to the Buddhist 
doctrine of the momentary diameter of cognitions and 
their falsity 

On the other hand, the NySyu* equally rejects the 

' 111 , 2. 4>>-# Cr U e iliffieulty ns to the possibiht> of anuiynnKiiya 
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peiimfcs of tile appreheasion by the internal oigan of the 
self as iJiwlified by tlial oi^n and empirically existent, 
thus in some de^jiee {tiding the Nyaya contention The 
Jam’ view again iccognizea the distinction of cognizer, 
cognition and cognized, but tends to accept the Miman«a 
Mew of the self evidence of cognitions It is passible 
as we have seen, that this was Gautamis own view, for 
his coinineutntora * are driven to argue that the regressxis 
ml infinitum of the proof of perception, Ac, by other 
means of proof is evaded by the fact when being pioved 
a meins of pioof ceases to be such and becomes an 
object of proof The more fiiiitfol conception of truth 
as a system was evidently impossible for them as iigid 
leahsts Knowledge for them is rendercd possible bj 
the reality of e,enQia!ity and p.irticii!arity wliosc Bitnul 
tuneoHS presence m perception* lies at the root of sll 
judgement and iiifeience 

J The fbme 0 / KnowUilge uml Pioof 
Cognition IS variously divide<l in the te\ts of the 
schools Pra^aslapada * adopts as the punupmm 
tltvnrwnui the distinction between tnie knowledge and 
false knowledge the (oiinei is subdivided into foui 
dvtegoiies (1) perception subdivided as omniscient which 
IS possessed only by a divine intelligence and non omm- 
scient which is appropnnte to man and manifests itself 
as indeterminate or deteimiiiate, (J) infeiied knowledge 
(3) remembrance , and (4) the insight of seers (draw) 
which IS a peculiai foiin of perception possessed by these 
adepts alone In the accepted doctnne of the syncretist 
school® which follows the Kyajn tradition cognition is 

1 Sidtfliasenn KA » with eoDtoKtitary 
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(Inided into the two great heads of apprehension 
(unubkatv.) and rcinemhiance («»»<!) The former is 
then divided into (1) perception , (2) inferred 
knowledge ((nmnuft), (3) anali^ical judgement (wp«- 
imti), and (4) \erl>al knowledge (^ahda) The latter 
Ins no distinct species though the question is raised 
and decided in the negative of the inclusion in it of 
recognition (pratyalJojila) Of perception there are 
two distinct kinds that of Ood winch is omniscient and 
eternal and that of man winch is transient and which 
may either be true or false The other kinds of know 
ledge are prapei to man as opposed to Ood and admit 
therefore of truth and falsitj In the case of perception 
there is lecogmzcd also for man an essential diderencc 
between mdeteminate and determinate perception in 
the former of which man comes into direct contact witli 
the world of rcalitj vrithout him Tins division of 
forms of knowledge covers the whole field axioms in 
so far ns they receive anj recognition m the system fall 
under transcendental perception, winch is a special form 
of determinate perception and Iw-het is include I undei 
veibal knowledge 

The four kinds of appixhension are nsciibed to four 
kinds of means of proof (/rtaii«i«tt) bj Aiuinni Bliatta, 
as bj Gangefa making explicit a relationship which 
does not so explicitly appeal m Gautama Ihc temi 
pmnmiw, however is not without nmbigmtj Bj 
Vatsjajaua* it is defined inerelj as an iiistiument of 
knowledge, that bj which the knowing subject knows 
tlic object' Thcambiguitj left bj this definition which 
IS applicable in a purclj psjchological sense, is cleared 
up in the definition of Qivaditjn* winch a«cnles to 
a pi'amona a.ssociation with true knowledge (jmnna) 
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« vle^\ which bungs out ftt once the fiict that a ^)rnjjicnia 
produces hnou ledge and tliat if it is to desen'c its name 
that knowledge must be true i e in accord Vith reality 
Annnm Bhntta'and Kefa\a Mi^rn * recognize that the 
logical implication is as nccesoarj as the psychological 
and JIadhaia® gives a fuller definition winch emphasizes 
this md other features necessary jji a true pramana. 
Means of proof in Uiis vjei\ is that which is always 
accompanied by true knowledge and at the same time 
13 not disjoined from tlie appropriate organs or from the 
scat of consciousness i e the soul The expression 
accompanied which here takes the place of 

cause (inrniut) m describing the relation of pramenm to 
pranxa is used to convey the fact that the means of 
proof does not merely produce knowledge but assures its 
correctness while the addition to the definition makes 
it clear that means of proof is different from the self the 
mind or tlie organs of sense though all these have their 
parts to play in mentai activity The true eense of 
pramdiui thus appears not as a mere instrument of 
proof but the mode m which the instrument is used the 
process by which the knowledge appropriate to each 
means of proof is ami ed at The definition of Madhai a 
has in his view the forthei recommendation thit it 
includes implicitly the docliine of the NyS.ya* that God 
is the fountainhead of all true knowledge since God is 
the seat of all knowledge and is ever conjoined with it 
As all truth depends on agreement of knowledge and 
leality each of the modes of proof must coufonn to this 
test in the mode appropriate to it In the technical 
phraseology of the Nyaya this doctrine takes the form 
that each cognition is true in virtue of a quality (gima) 
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which it possesses mid is false m virtue of a defect 
(efo^a) , or more simply a c<^itioii is true or false as it 
fulfils or fails to fulfil some requisite Tlius a perception 
18 true if the object renllj possesses the attributes which 
correspond to the notion expressed in the judgement of 
perception, an inference if the process of infeirmg is 
busied about a subject which really possesses the qualities 
which in the conclusion ire interred of it a comparison 
if the similarity is rightlj apprehended as existing, and 
^e^bal knowledge if the compatibility of the uords 
licard is known These conditions arc defeated bj sucl 
conditions as in the case of \isioi) bile m the eje oi 
excessive distance or m the case of infciencc bj logiCitl 
errors of any kind 

There is, honesci a seiious dnergcncc of vien 
between the Njaja and the '\ai9e*ika legardnig the 
number of means of proof The sjncietist school with 
tie exception of Qtsadifja follow the an I 

accept four perception which inconvenieutlj enough 
bears the same name as the resulting knowledge thougli 
aalmdara la occaaionallj used for the latter inference 
(aituTTuxiia as distinct from anumtti) compaiison (tyw 
miXnn. as opposed to ujid %\ord or \erbat 

testimony (fctWa as opposed to ^ahda) From the 
noimal ISyaya list there is however a departure m the 
case of Bhasariajna by whom comparison is included 
under word the means of proof thus being i educed to 
three while the "N ai9e«ika refuses to accept the separate 
validity of comparison and word Avhich they reduce to 
inference The Buddhists likewise accept in a sense 
perception and inference os proofs while the Jams iii 
one school divided means of proof into direct and indirect 
and included perception under the first inference an! 

I TC 1 80S i\ " SeO-0 TR pp 85 5C SomeVii^et kai allowed 
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A\oi*d vimler the second* Tlie same three were idoptcd 
bj the Samkhj a * the \ o^n ® and m part bj the A edanta 
thougli in the stuct sense leaealed truth alont etists foi 
the ^ edanta TJie Munansa and tJie normal ^ edant i 
% lew accept in addition to the foui of the N a iiitni 
tion or presumption {arthapatU) and STve Prablnkara 
ilso non perception {antiiMlitbdht) The latter in the 
N\aya Meu in only an accessorj condition of the 
direct perception of non existence,* while the fonnei is 
i-ednced to n form of inference The nuiiibei was 
laised to eight by the Pauianikas who included tr idition 
(aiUfya) and eqm\a!ence oi inclusion (sanifi/ain) among 
the means of proof the tormer the Njaja ntturall} 
reduced to word while the latter falls under inference 
A ninth gesture (cestA) added by the lantrikas falls 
under woid and ehmiiution (juii^a) ^^lllc!l sone 
Mimansa authorities made a separate proof is plainly 
part of inference On the othei hand the Carvaki 
school reduced to peiceptioii alone understood in the 
narrowest sense the means of proof a doctrine uhicli 
thej had to establish unhappily for themselves ly 
inference while like the inateiinhcm which it aicom 
pained it w as entirely opposed to the whole sj stem of 
the Nvaya^ 
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operation of the moans of proof Laugsksi Bhaskara* 
alone frames his definition of means of proof so as to 
cover reinemhranet * TJie reason for the omission is 
clear remembrance itself has no independent nine 
1 eing ba.se 1 on pie\ions experience and the noimal 
opinion IS satisfied with referring its character as true or 
false to tl c original w hence it is dem cd Tliere is the 
obvious difficulty morcovci that a remembiance may be 
hard to venfy as compaie I witli the original impros-sion 
if time has elapsed or the subject of tl c experience lias 
gone to another place It is obvious liowevcr that the 
mere reference for tlieu truth or falsity of lemembrances 
to the sources whence thei denved is not com 
pletelj satisfactoiy if tbc original impression weit 
correct there may bo forgetfulness in w hole or part but 
the nature and condition of such errora aie not the 
subject of investigation Remembrance is traced to an 
impression (sa j/nm WTt<T«a) produced by expenence 
which n ust be regarded as m some mai nei a mental 
operation {vy jxim) which functions until it results in 
remembiance irhen an idea is recalled by an appre 
hension wind awakens it (tuUio 1/ ai a) bj relations of 
vaiious kinds® 

As tl e pixiduct of anabidm^ impiession alone * lemem 
1 ranee difFeis from recognition (piatyuhJij i) which is 
also in part due to m iinpiession but has as its mime 
diate cause the presence to lerception of some object of 
pi-c\ lous experience lecognition tl us being due to sense 
accompaniel by an impiesaion iroduced bj a previous 
appiehcnsion® Oi fiomanotlei po nt of view the cause 
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of recognition is the knowledge of tlie identitj' of the 
new and old experiences rather than an intennediate 
process of remembmnee, oi, as Qivaditj'a Jias it, recog- 
nition is the pej-ception of an object qualified by the 
idea of being past Tlie importance of the part played 
by memory, hon e\ er, is not denied, and in the developed 
doctrine of determinate perception some recognition is 
given to the pait playe<l by memory in our actual 
concrete perceptions. 

Apart fiom its charactei as knowledge, cognition is of 
\ it.al importance from Uic standpoint of the interests of 
man. Taking the traditional fourfold division ’ we hai e 
that which is to be a\oided {heya), that is pain and it** 
sources, ignorance, desire, meiit, and dement , that winch 
destroys pain (Adim), the knowledge of truth , that 
ivliich biings this about, the science , ond the final end, 
the removal of pain, and of these the knowledge of 
ti-uth, or the instruments which produce that knowledge, 
lanks highest. Knowletlge, we must remember, is not 
for its own sake alone, (^iiAditja^ lecognizes an 
essential feature of the system when he classifies it, at 
first sight umtionally, accoiding to its nature as mere 
lecognition, acceptance as attiactne (iijxitftTim), rejection 
as pRiiiful or treatment as indiifeienfc (upek'Hi) 

3 The Natuie and fwi me of Kt i or 

The essence of false knowledge (o^jj*o?nK) oi enoi 
lesults immediately from the conception of true know 
ledge it consists m Iia\ iDg tlic knowledge of an obj'ect 
as jxissessetl of .attributes, w Inch aie not in accoiri nitb 
the leal nature of the thing, and it is inaiiifold in kind 
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The mode of division of cnor, however is much Jess 
matter of agreement than that of knowledge though the 
principles on which a division can he attempted are 
simple Liiougli and generally recogmzetl Thus false 
knowledge maj be ddiherately held and bcliev ed in 
man may have a ceitainty vvhich is yet unti-ue and his 
position constitutfs error proper (Mm ma) Or he maj 
merely be lacking in cei tainty in v> Inch case his con 
dition 18 tliat of doubt (saiijajw) Or again his ignor 
ance may be real and involuntary aiismg from causes 
vvlucli lie IS unable to control or he may delibeiatel^ for 
his own purposes make a false assumption with a view 
to a reductio ad ubaicrdum (taHit) Or again thcro is 
the peculiar form of error seen in dreams 
Iq the classihcation of Prafastapada ’ the division is 
fourfold possibly not uniiifloenced by a desire to make 
the subdivisions of erroi correspond in number with 
those of true knowledge winch in his system are also 
somewhat artificially i-eckoned as four Tliey are doubt 
crroi indeteiminateness nod dream Tins division 
which 13 m essence found in Kanada* is retained as it 
stands by Jagadi^a ® but the othci members of the school 
endeavour to effect a reconciliation between the view of 
Prajastapada and that of Gautama* with whom doubt 
and itxhtcfio uhsimlum form two distinct categories 
The most intcrtstmg of tlic attempts to follow Pia^a 
stapada is tiiat of Qn a htya * w ho reduces the subtliv isions 
to two but manages to find a place m them for the 
others His classification assumes the two classes of 
doubt and error in the formei lie includes conjecture 
(uha) and mleterminateness* as well as reductio ad 
ahsurdi m m the secon 1 he inclu les dreams Annam 

» ix « 10 ff ‘pi" 
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xiruddluinanilkotil um jManaiti) Tins last tlefinition 
makes it clear how dotilifc differs from imletermiuato 
pci’ception M Inch is in renLty mere sens ition and which 
therefore lies far behind the stage at v, hich doubt can 
possibly arise On the other hand doubt m the precise 
sense of the u ord differs from conjecture w Inch Qiv^itj a’ 
classes under it in the former case if for instance we 
see at a distance an indetcniiiiiato object uluch we 
conclude must eithci bo a man oi a polo tliat is doubt 
if Mc adiancc to the stage at nhich ue decide tentatnclj 
and without assurance i« fasoor of it lieing n man con 
jeeture is reached indetenmnateness which Qiiaditja 
makes another subdivision of doubt is exemplified by 
tlie uncertamtj which one inaj liaie regarding the 
precise species of a tree it is thcwfoie a modified and 
limited form of doubt 

Tlieianous causes which can give rise to doubt are 
vanously given bj Uadhava * V 19 V in itha andKe^ava 
ili^ra The most obvious and the stock case is that 
where the object is seen to possess attributes which arc 
generic in character and therefore may belong to sev eiul 
different things as in the usual example of the object 
which with outstretched arms or branches seen at a 
ilistance may be taken for a tree tmnk or a motionless 
ascetic The alternstives here it 13 pointed out urereallj 
four the thing maj he a man or a tree tmnk or some 

> SP { IW 'fSlM pp I ® 

* SDS pp S" »3 Cr KS. I 1 wViere pertepl on und non 
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thing which IS not a man j et cot a tree or ‘iomelhing 
which IS not a tree, j el not a mnu Or two opiiuons 
uiaj be before the subject \ihich he has no means to 
<tecide between Or the object maj haie qualities too 
ill defined to secure its recognition Or on another inter 
pretation ei en if the object has \ specific qualitj is the 
earth has odour, yet one who knons that the quahtj 
of odoui IS quite diflerent from the quahtj of being 
eternal or the re\crso but docs not know the position of 
the earth in tins reganl maj donl t whether or not tlie 
earth is eternal oi not 

W hile doul t shares fnlsitj in \artue of the fact that it 
IS the knowledge of an object but onlj m an mdetenni 
n ite manner, error is nbsolutelj false ns it consists of 
certainty of the opposite of (he (laith (he object pre 
senling itself mth attributes winch are repugnant to 
those which it possesses in reality Thus error is 
simplj oquimleiit to f«I<e knowledge eon<i«ting as it 
does m perceiving an object diflerentlj from what it 
actuall} IS Doubt if the doubter decide m favour of 
the nrong altcmative becomes error but that is onlj 
when certamU though m tlie wrong sen«e has replaccil 
the fonner doubt Again error to be such must properlj 
speaking Ic involimtaij due to phj'Sical or external 
causes apart from the will ot him who commits the 
error Such are the errors which occur in the case of 
perctption through debilities of the organs or cireum 
stances such as excessive distance or too diminutive sire 
which preclude (he <fne functioning of the means of 
perception.' 

From error of this tjpe which is involuntary differs 
entirely the form of error which consists m the reduelio 
(id n6»ttrf{itm, and which plays a great part m logic 
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being dignified bj Gautama Mith the rank of a category ‘ 
The crroi invohecl of course is tlie false assumption 
%\hich foims the basis of the reasoning and ^\hlcll 
essentially differs from real eiror by reason of its 
delibeiate assumption for the purpose of pio\mg some 
proposition oi of confirming a proof arrived at m some 
other wa} From doubt it differs essentially also in 
doubt there must be several alternatives available the 
redwtio ad a}aurdun\ is intended to show that some 
thing must exist in some determined mode or else some 
absurd result will be obtained 

Tile utility and force of the process maj be seen at its 
liest in the stock example which seeks to prove the 
truth of tiie conclusion that the mountain is fier^ 
because it has smoke * Whore this inference is set out 
when the propounder of the theory has enunciated tl e 
proposition and the leason he proceeds to give the 
general proposition Wherever there is smoke then 
there is fire At this point however lie may find that 
lus antagonist will not admit the truth of this proposi 
tion and denies the universal concomitance of smoke 
with fire He then resorts to a itdiictio ad absw'dv.m 
He asks his adversary whether tlie mountain is fierv or 
not if the reply is in the affirmative obviously he need 
not pioceed further as his conclusion is proved If in 
the negative he proceeds to the proposition If tlie 
mountain is not fiery then it cannot be smokj If the 
adversary w ill not admit this then he is eballengetl to 
produce an instance m which smoke is found in the 
absence of fire this he cannot do and therefore must 
admit the truth of the proposition here there is no 

> J 1 40 VBh pp.6o " 'tv pp 161 & 
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fire there is no smoke From this it follows that as 
theie 18 no fire on the mountain tlieie can be no smoke 
a conclusion which manifestly contradicts the truth and 
(Inves the adversary to wtmit his errot in opposing the 
ongmal demonstiation In the technical jargon ^ of the 
scliools the proceduie of ieductio ad ahsmdum appears 
as the admission of the concomitant (vyupnia) i e m 
the supposed case the non existence of smoke as a con 
sequence of liaving admitted tliat of which it is the 
concomitant le the non existence of fire The 

pixipnety of classing »«7uc/m> <td absuidum- as error lies 
technically m the concluaion which is reached by the 
process and which is palpablj false The account given 
bj Gautama is simpler i e luetto <td absurdutn appears 
as an investigation regarding an object u hose nature is 
unknown carried on for the purpose of ascertaining that 
nature and based on the fact that there must be some 
cause involved As Vatsyayaoa* explains the process 
the knowing subject confronted by an object recognizes 
that it may possess one or other of two contradictory 
attiibutes and finally reaches a conclusion based on 
causality a view winch represents the process as it 
piesents itself to one who is seeking to find for himself 
the truth while the later texts give the process os used 
in controversy m order (o convict an opponent of error 
The older Nyayi — not Gautama or his exponents — 
admits eleven divisions of the general class tarka of 
these the modern school admit only five the last of 
which pramanaladhitMhapiamnga is reductio ad 
aisurdum as just desenbed the other foui are properly 
foims of logical error they are reasoning in a circle 
(caLra) leyresstts od tn/initum (anaiaitba) dilemma 
ydn;fiya) and ignoratto elenchi ayn) 
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Ihcse nnd other logjcnl errors w hcther due to soj lustry 
or incapacity for coircct aigumcnt, h^^e no real idl nit> 
witli the irocesa of mdaetio ad ahswidum nluch in 
effect 19 a valuable means of proof 

The dream state appears Mith Pra^astapala os the 
fourth form of false knowledge and Ke^aia JIi 5 ra’ 
makes the matter more precise bj explaining that in the 
waking state memory maj be true or falae but tint the 
dream la ah\aya false because we erroneously substitute 
the idea this fur that In remembrance m fact we 
recall an object as past I remember that flower which 
I Baw jesterday In the dream state which is really 
memory I fall into the delusion that I nctuallj see this 
flower which in reality I roerelj remember before 
eyes.* 

The e.xact piccess of the dream is i&dictted bj Fra^a 
stapada* and (^ankara Mifra developing KanAdas* 
doctrine that dream arises like remembrance from 
a previous impression and a special contact between 
mmd and the self Dream knowledge is the appre 
hension which anses when the senses have ceased to be 
active and the mind is quiescent It is of tl ree kinds 
it may be due to the vii idness of the impression received 
in the waking state previous to slumber it may arise 
from a disorder of the humours wind bilo and phlegm , 
it may be caused as in the ^ edanta view by ment or 
dement arousing pleasing oi temfymg \i3ions quaint 
details of which the tests give including among the 
lit omened the spectacle of ones own marriage From 
dream knowledge is distioguislied that which inheies in 
or lies ueai to sleep oi dream (svap7J(ini7ka)^ Prafa 

> TB p 89 
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■^tapaOa tells vis that this is the cognition which springs 
tip III Ji (heiin m tlie fonii of the recollection ot some- 
thing ictuallj expeiieucctl m the tlream state Tims 
the visions of a theam aic accorded ponei to leave 
itnpiossions though themselves nothing save impiessions 
of experience a suggestion which might liave evoked 
the idea that the (Ireain was lealJy the expression of 
a peraonahty othei than that dominant in waking life 
had not any form of panpsj cliism Zieen abhorrent to the 
school Othei interpretations of the pluase vveie also 
cinient in one view it denotes a prophetic ilieain m 
anothei that dieam experience which is felt as actual 
perception ow mg to its vivid eharactei 

The dieam state is possible only in that form of sleep 
(lud)'A) m which contact of mind and self is possible 
thoijgli contact betvreen mmd and the other sense oigarts 
has ceased* a condition which Yogins can artificiallj 
piotiuee In deep sleep (awsn/W'i) all contact of mind 
and self ceases and the nelf as in Piabhakaias view 
ceases to have consciousness foi which mediation bj 
mmd 18 requisite vv bile on the \ edanta view shared bv 
Kumanla it legams its condition of pine consciousness 
m which ot com se no dieam is possible* The phj,sical 
possibility of this severance ot nund and self rests on 
the atomic si^e of the 1 ittei and on the v lew that in deep 
sleep mind letiies to the puiitat apparently conceived 
as a fleshy bag neai the heait in which m some unex 
plained vvaj it is seveicd fiom the all pervading self 
This giotesque speculation of the school is due as in the 
Samklij a and Vedanta which hav e an analogous doctime 
to the influence of the Bihculaianya! a Upamsad v\ Inch 
tells us of the departure of something — the soul accoi ding 
to the ^ edanta — into the put itat in sound sleep 
' SP J 1C PBh p 2i’9 * vs IT I 63 PSPM, pp d "9 
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PERCEPTION 

J Normal Prtref^iton 

In jts irjdeat sense pctreption includes t^vo things 
N\ hich differ in \ ital respects, the norronl or huniun pei 
ception which is transient and the perception of God 
which 13 immediate and eternal and nhicli possesses 
onlj so much m common with normal perception that 
hke it it Joes not depend on anj pno> knowledge 
Alan howeser is not totally desoid of a perception 
svhich has in it something analogous to that of the deits 
though unlike that it is transient and conditioned but 
hisnonital peiceptioii stands on an entire!) diftcrent basis 
bringing him into immediate contact with the world of 
reahtj Knowledge which arises from the contact of 
sense and organ is given bj Qautnina * na the meaning 
of perception w hen not subject to error, w hen not re 
fjuinng further deteiminalion and when clehnitc it 
leaches the Stan lard ofcorrectknowlelgo \ ntsjajana* 
renders more piecisc tl e process of percc) tion the self 
is united with the mind the mini with the sense the 
sense wit)i tlie object with tlie result tint perception 
thus arises In doing so ho dehnitelj brings mind into 
the position of a quasi sense though in tliat qualitj it 

* 1 1 4 onrapailefi am <rrjnW(e»i s g ji w aJo « f&r tl e first 
(vpithH see JaeoM JAOS atxi 20 i 2 Tlee&nl exelu<tes 

erroneous pereept »n eg orwaleriBlei of»)inr/iy« the 11 ini esse* 
of doubt 
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appears tieithei iii Gautaiua oi Kaiiada, and the former 
classes it among the cat^oiy of objects of knowledge 
as opposed to instiaiments of proof Despite Iiom ever 
its connexion with the self and the mind jn this manner 
the proximate cause of perception is the sense oi more 
stiictly its contact m ith the object a distinction which 
permits the classifacation of tlie apprehension of pain oi 
pleasure by the mind as perception w hiJe excluding from 
the categoiy okhei mentil processes such as inference 
in \\ Inch mind is active but not as the proximate cause 

The place of mind in the piocess of perception is 
established by a senes of proofs’ The self is all pei 
vadiiig conaeiousness but expcnence shou s that despite 
the picscncc of objects of sense and oigaus of sense 
frequently perceptions do not result a state of aflairs 
which can be e\pUmc<i only on the assumption that 
thei*e IS uquisitc soinetlimg to estabJisIi a special contact 
betneoii tbo self and the sense orgAcs mtli tlieir objects 
Again the fact that n c experience things not all nt once 
but ni reality, as analysis shous successively proves 
the intcivciitiou of somethiug bcluccn the self and the 
sensti 31md howeier, has not merclj this function of 
mtericntion feelings like pleasure and pam are actu illy 
cxpeiienced just as much ns sensations of colour and 
Binell and it is a fan argument from analogy to assume 
that thcic must be for their apprehension an instrument 
com pai able uitli an organ of sense Tlic facts of re 
inunbiancc * point m the same direction if it is arguoil 
tint feelings thoughts and volitions are directly pre 
‘‘cnt m the self it is iniposstblc to explain why they aie 
not always and invariably presented which experience 
shous not to bt the case 3Iind, therefore, has a double 

» V'. i 1*H. ILl •'i. Hi e 60-S \S m 2 1-3 »jj 1 23 
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functiou to perfoim , oa the one liaud it mediates l>e 
U\ecn the scases and the self, on the other bandit p!a\s 
the part of mteraal sense anl has as its objects tlie 
working of the nund It is interesting to note that 
feeling and volition are thus ranked on a par with 
cognitions as the object of internal peieeptioii 

Further light is thrown on the definition b> the dis 
cussion in the Sutia ^ of the sigainent that {wreeptiou is 
leally inference since when ne see a tree ne reallj per 
ccive onl^ a part, the lest being siipphtd l>j inference 
the part serving as mark of the whole. This view is 
rejected, it is pointed oot tint admittedly there is pei 
ception of a part, and that all jci-ccptiou is notinfeience 
but it IS further maintained that perception of the whole 
13 real and direct and is verified b} our nbilit} to hoi I 
and pull the tree or othei object ns a w hole The dis 
CUS 810 D IS then linked to the dispute between Buddhism 
and the Jsyaya on the relation of the w) ole to its parts 
the majotaaimg firmly the re.0jtj and distinct 

characterof a whole This pissagv makes it somewhat 
difhcult to be assured of the correctness of the interj re 
tation of the epithet not reqainog further determma 
tion’ in the definition as incamog ‘not expressible 
words which VatsjBjnua and Ud Ijotakara give, othei 
commentators the lattei tells us interpreted the phrase 
ns excluding inference and indeed a i»erception « hieh is 
to be exempt from confusion of objects and to negative 
doubt seems almost necessarily to involve cxprcssibihtv 
in languagi. 

The mtorprctation of the Sutra vv is tally afteclcd Ij 
the necessitj of bunging it into relation with tbe 
important doctrine of Dignaga who from the stand 
jxiint of a modified foim of idealism, propcKinded the 
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(lefiuition of perception as free from deteimmation by 
imagination [La(apand^)oilfui)^ wliicli Dliannakirti im- 
proved by adding that it must be coriect {ahhranta)- 
As will be seen in dealing with his doctiine of inference, 
as a logician at any rate, Dignaga, followed by Dharina- 
kirti,^ recognizes a perfectly definite distinction between 
the paits of sensation and imagination or intellect m 
pei’ception, the foimer gives us absolute leaht) m 
momentary contact but a perception giving name, sub 
stance quality, action orclass* iscssentiallj the pioduct 
of imagination aynthctizing momentary impressions, a 
view obviously \ eiy ditfei-ent fiom that of the Ifyajii 
with its realism smee all tint is leal m the full sense is 
the momentary sensation, which is absolutely mexpros- 
aiblc A perception as opjiosed ton sensation gives the 
form of the object but that is derived from the intellect 
not from sensation The distinction thusdmwn lietvvccn 
sensation and pciccptioo with the allocation tothc latter 
of the vvoik of intellect vv is not aceeptcil by Uddyo* 
takara ■’ or by I’fa?astKpa<lrt/ tlio aigument of the foiinei 
whose attack on Dignaga is vouciii.d for by ^ac^lspatl 
being tliat a consistent sensationalism bltould be spctcii- 
less and thcieforc uuabk to give the definition suggested 

* pi’ Stclverbtlsloi J/«*« \ 1C2 4, below, cli iii 

>\T , j*. 10’ , TB , pp w> ri afd<cfi i r«i I V co ;5 bB , p loj 
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or to desciibe peitepljon as inipcrmantnfc or a source of 
pam If the terms of the dcfinitiou meau onlj that 
the specific indniduahtj of an object is inexpressible 
that IS true since all things lia%c a general and a specific 
charactei, and are expressible in the foimer aspect onl^, 
but this gnes no leal definition of perception 

With 'Inlocaua, a predecessor of Vacaspati of whom 
^\e know little else,* there seems to have been introduced 
into the school interpretation of the Sutra the view that 
wo must distinguish between tvio loiins of peiceplion, 
the first of which gives the bare knowledge of the class 
character of the object and i$ styled mdetemunate (tt 
or nil- vilaipoia), w bile the second m place of giving 
the bare qualification of the object gives the 

determinate (saitlafpaka) relation of qualified (ti(vai/a) 
and qualification wbethci the latter be stiictlj so called 
1 e something essentially coexistent with the thing 
qualified or an accident (ajHilaksawi) The Sutm must 
it IS held, refer to both the lattei depending on the 
former, which is inoxpiessible m woi\l3,like the cognition 
of children or those who do not know the eon-ect term 
for a new expenence, and therefore the first is underetooil 
b) avijapade^ja, while the second bj tynivesfiyidniaitf 
This doctiiue leappears m a classical form lu Gaugeja* 
who insists that the existence of this abstract or inde- 
terminate perception is known b\ inference, since, unless 
it IS postulated there is an infinite regicbs, and we must 
therefore accept as final a direct perception of the class 
(substance quality or action), which, bowevei, alwajs, 
becomes concrete bj appbcation to the thing pereeived, 
the two foms therefore not constituting distinct species , 

1 See VScaspati on i X 4 lie is cited also on otlifr poiuU in 
XB pp- S37, 856 (before VSeaspali}, of on tbaSOtra, pp 63 64 

s 1C , i 609 ff , aoTR, p 64, >M p 97 ff , TX , j 8, >SM 
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oil the deteriuinate perception folIo\\!> the reference to 
self m the oju vya a*ay t At the ‘same time the dehni 
tion of perception isre\is>ed to rnn a cognition -which 
IS not brought about another cognition a definition * 
intended to meet the objection that the old definition 
realh eoiered e%ei\ K^ition since o^au -was inter 
pi-eted to include mind that it omitted the divine cog 
nitiou and introduced the terra organ nhost extent could 
he decided oul\ hi perception it‘self Tlie nen definition 
excludes inference « hicli depends on the perception of 
the mvanaWe concomitance of the middle and major 
md of the pix^cnce of the middle m the tumor aualogj 
^ Inch re^ts on cognition of <<1111111111 j md v erbal tcsti 
mon\ re«lmg on cognition of themcamng of ixottls afict 
IV Inch also explains t!ie pnmacy given to perception 0* 
a mew of proof hi the Swtri* 

Auotlai point of Mvw howwer nppe Vi’s m Kuiminh 
the ^tfjujutani* and m recent Jvyaja' doctrine Tlic 
Biul Ibisl dottriue of tin. poculunU tbfa ml of the 
object m mdctermui itc perception n 'ts met on the one 
hand hi tlu. a«j>trtion of the (^abdiki>s tint it was the 
\in-e luiiK nlncli ".as thus apprehended while others 
tic \cdmta hell that it was existence m its abstract 
lorin Mews whidi Javanta rejects Kmnanla 

held tint seiivition Set up a condition due to the thing m 
itbeU II Idhm of ole-crvation like tint of a new 

l-oni child on j>orcei\ing re iliti m which geiiemhti and 

' 1C I Motl untiltbs I. (»i>9) ^xrluus thi< a> Dot iitcoii 
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pirticularity aie latent and which onl^ later dei eloped 
into detenninate co^fiution and the Ityai/asciiit makes 
it clear that mdetenninate perception gives onlj the 
inei'e existence (vastiisvarttjkt mQtm) of the object in 
the recognition that an imdefincd something exists on 
wluch detenninate perception h limit up But unlike 
Gaugc^a the indeterminate fonn is no mere inference 
unobserved in piacticc it can be seen in any case 
of the acquisition of new knowledge The latest dc 
vclopinent of this view dcfamtcly severs mdetenninate 
perception from all other fonns of apprehension at the 
root of which it lies, and thus approaches the psjcho 
logical conception of sensation as opposed to perception ^ 

The validity of determinate perception is naturally 
assailed bj the Buddhists, « ho denj that perception can 
give connexion of an object with a name, or that there 
IS any gciierditj which can be predic.ited of au nidi 
vidual thing, which is iiio)neutar> m character The 
Njaya with Kuinanla refusee to accept these couteu 
tions, generelity is dtrectlj perceived when an individual 
18 apprehended, and c in thercfoic be predicated of the 
ludividu il, as in Aristotle being is predicable of the mdi 
vidual despite Us unique cliiuwctcr The giving of iv 
name is ctrtainlj not dciived fiom perecption and 
a perfectlj clear perception is jKissible, e g of musical 
notes, though we cannot name what we s<ie whcthei 
from itniorance or forgetfulness But the name can be 
supplied either on or after perception from memojy oi 
instruction , the giving of names is necessary for com- 
munication of know ledge aud nieinoi^ , but it is not «i 
Itself a source of erroi Nor is perception inerelj due 

> TTiloJl-anllii on TSD 1 t. , AthalTC, IS., pp. 210, 220 * 

» VSO MU 1 2 , 9Y , pp O'-llC on generality, pp 20I-I*, 2SI 
86, 464 8 , of below, ch iii, | 9 , XStt , pp 12 ff 
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to the actnitj of incmoij , in our pei'ceptioii of an} 
iiiiliMclual thinjj much is> clue to that source but its dts 
tiiict mclividuahtj aud time iclition are duectl} due to 
perception 

4 The hoi ma of Percepfioa and then Objeds 

llie oigaus of pei-ccption arc aiv lu muiibei five 
external those of seeing heinng tasting smelling and 
touching (a teiin whieh incltulcs the tenipeiatuic sense) 
and one mtenial imnil ami there aie nsiious wajs in 
mIucU tile contact hetwctn the organ and the object 
nhicli 18 the picict|njsitc of jKjccption can take place' 
These aio conjunction (s«wyo//«) jiilieitnce in that 
IV hicli IS 111 conjunction (<xn itfitLla sanuaxiyn) uih< rence 
in that which inheres m that vvliich is m conjunction 
(«ii vi/iiittfl «o)ioie^rt «nm(nx«y«) inheicuce (eniunitlyti) 
inheicnee in that which mheics («tmniet« etunntnj/a) , 
vnd lelationoE piedic itc and subject a in neeayatii) 
and all that is the object of perception must fall within 
one or other of these movies of contact The di\ ergcnco 
of inodes rests on ontological tlicoiies the eje foi 
inst iiite as n substance can come into diiect conjunction 
witli anothei substance but only indirectly with c g 
colour w Inch inheres in that substance audit a fuithci 
lemove with the class concept which inhci'cs in the 
colour w Inch inheres m the object w ith w Inch the ej e is 
in conjunction The e« again is a portion of the ctlici 
and sound inheies in it and theiefove is nppiehended bj 
the lelation of inheience, while its class concept b} tho 
relation of inbeience m that which inheics The last 
class IS intended to meet the special case of thepucephou 
of inheiein;e and negation 

> Of Ml J S 11 aV 1 1 4 TC « 5 TA r lo TB 
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Among the objecU. of perception the iiualitics of the 
self such as cognition pleasore and pam arc perceived 
by the mind and the later Nyaya includes the self itself 
m that categoly,^\hlle the A m^eMka accepts the doctnne 
that the self is only an object of infeienee^ Of the 
other objects, it is agreed thata sabstanee hav^^gmagnl 
tude can be peicened by sight provided, however that 
it has a mamfent coloni * the form of contact is literal 
conjunction the object and the eje being deemed to 
come into actual effective contact llie modem school 
admits also the powei of touch to perceive sobstaiicc, 
provided that the substance has m it the ipiality of 
touch while Aijvmatha bj an uuliappy attempt “it 
<v compromise between the views makes the power of 
touch to discern substance conditional on the substance 
having manifest colour Quahlj and motion’ again 
are perceived by the organs bj means of tlio second 
foim of contact mbeieucoin tfiat vvlucli is in cotijunc 
tion Geucrahty the fourth of the A lupuvika cati^iies 
IS perceiv ed b^ the second oi the third of the forms of 
contact according as the gvnvislily Is that of substance 
or of a quablj oi action Particuluiity, wLicb resides 
111 the atoms is necessarily iimuuno fiom noiinal 
perception 

rJicrc leriiuii the categoiics of inherence and non 
e\isteuce both of which the holds to be peicep 

tiblc while the Vai?esika restricts tins powei to 
>11 12 2 lb Viii \ 2 >S.ra p 86 TB.pp HO 120 ^Bh^ 

j). 10 gives direct vision to Yog ns wnly below cli ii i 1 

5 VS IV 1 6 , belo V cl vu I 2 ch viu | " Ligl t therefoiv 
IS 000088317 for visual pcreoption bat as afiecting 11 e object, not tliQ 

^ PrabJ jk»ra domes porcej tion PP^ pi>. 70 "9 KiliDJrila accepts 
it , p &0 Deussen ■ denial iMIye h Goidk , I iii 809) that sab 

stance Is percened la an error ogbt touch and mind see aubstanco 
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non existence and asserts that inherence is a matter of 
inference In either case the contact of piedicate and 
8uh]ect IS held to apply a view based on the fact that 
inherence and non'CMStenee having no autonomous 
existence can be perceived only as attributes of some 
object in which they are found In the case of inherence 
tl»e conception which is confined to the strict Njaja 
\ lew ’ IS at least simple but the case of non existence * 
presents obvious difficulties As it is not a substance it 
cannot be known bj conjunction as it is not a quahtj 
activitj 01 class it cannot inhere in & substance and 
therefore can he perceived only by its relation to that 
in w Inch it does not exist The perception of the non 
existence of a pot on the ground involves accordingly 
fiist a contact between the eye and the ground and 
secondly a peculiar contact between the ground and the 
al sence < f the pot This contact may be expressed in 
two foims either aa Tlie ground is possessed of the 
absence of a pot (gf aUi) hatatr I hhutnhm) the ground 
serving as the subject and the absence of the pot ns tlie 
quahf cation or as Theie is the al «aincc of a pot on the 
„round (Wi tale glafdbhtiio eft}, in winch case the rela 
tioiis are reiersed Thus the sixth form of contact 
consists of two distinct Kinds corresponding to tlie 
diiergence in the foim of proposition m the first case 
the negation forms the qualification of that which is in 
contact (sni yxdta vtce^muii) namely the ground with 
the eye in the second ease the negation is to be qimhfic 1 
ly that winch is m contact («ii y kta tices /ala) In 

Til p so cf TC wo ff ASara pp S 8” by Inffrence onij 
Til p IC” b tsw-’OT p 70 M p 34 1} IwH PSPM p S9 
f ^SM p 50 

‘VS X 1,1 C-10 TC pp •«> “0 TK p 0 TS 1 44 NSsra 
pp 3 ?<> 80 TC pp 103 1C ^\TP PI 484 80 W p 31 tbflt 
t in intermX h the view n NBI pp • lOJ XV pp 10 " 9 PBh 
I 399 a tl at Inhe (‘RM < iaferaU4> Mtlj 
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the cisoof pcreoption of a suWnneo like a pot howevei 
tlicic can be no such <luality of form of contact , a pot 
'VC see ill itself but tlie non ovistciicc of a pot can lie 
perceued only m Mrtue of lU lelation to the ground 
ind it 13 in the double form of relation nhicJi is passible 
lictween the pot and the ground that there lies the 
leason for the double form of contact possible 

Non existence bowevei is not applicable to substance 
only' the last form of contact, though it pnmaiilj 
lefeis to (substance is asailable to be biought into opem 
tion m cases ivhere the positive element is establishe<l 
bj any of the other modes of contact thus the non 
existence of a quality is cstabbsheil by a \ariety of the 
relation of subject and preilicate applied to the secoii 1 
form of contact and eo on 

This peculiar mode of contact assumed bj the Nj aj a 
IS, nob unnaturally reiecteO by the Alimansa nliich 
however agrees «ith the Nyaja in the mcvi that non 
existence w the object of direct apprehension Contact 
tietween an organ and non existence is impossible it is 
argueil because contact must )>c either conjunction or 
inheienco. Conjunction is possible only between ti\o 
substances and non-existenCe is not a substance In 
herence signifies inseparable connexion and no one can 
assert that of an oigan and non existence ^loreov er 
these conceptions have validity only for the world of 
existence and should not be applied outside that ephci'c 
They assert therefoic non perception (antifiriUtidh) as 
a special independent means of pixiof a view which the 
Nyayn rejects* In doing so however it is compelled 

« AsRag!iuii.itliii(PTN p IS) hold^ HeslsoCpp -6 8)ola.mst1 it 
rn } I As/o IS a special entegory Cf aUnlViitirtf irainnm / PP ‘ 8. 

> TC i 6*3 92 TE pp. S2 6 TK pp 17,18 TSQ, {18 Kn 
Hi 20 2 ^Sa 1, PP 3-1 81, 211 « TR pj lO 16 PSPJI , pp ?•> 
"3, XSM,pp.3l**8 » fr*9V,pp 21S S'* 9D pj 60 o KKK 
1 356 64 ridicules the Nyiya new 
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to niikc concession'? nncl to admit that non pciception is 
in iicccssorj cause of the lesiilt The meie vision of tin, 
jjround does not sugf^esl the absence of a pot it can do 
so only ■when there x\as reason on other grounds to 
expect the presence theie of a pot and, when this 
expectation is defeated by our failure to see the pot the 
basis 13 laid for the peculiar contact which in the Nyaya 
a iea\ is the cause of the perception of non existence 
But the Nyaya is careful to empluisize that non percep 
tion even as a subsidiary means must be restiicted to 
cases 'rtliere perception is possible thus the merit and 
demerit of good and evil actions is real in every sense 
but it IS not open to peiception and failure to perceive 
it is no giound for asserting that it does not exist The 
controversy with the Mimansa thus reduces itself largely 
to a point of foim the Ny&ya admitting non perception 
as a subsidiary wliiie the Mimansa insists that it is the 
primary, cause of the peiception of non existence and 
that it has the chstmctiv© character of differing fixim 
perception inference or othei proof 

Other difEcuIties regarding peiception aie raised and 
sohedinthe Nyaya Sutra An interesting suggestion 
of Dignaga that matennl contact is not the cause of 
vision IS put foiward supported by the possibility of 
distant vision and of the eye seeing things largei and 
smaller than itself The reply is that contact is effecteil 
by a ray fioin tlie eye which as possessing neither 
magnitude nor colour is iiiMSiblt it is not meielyo^ei 
poweied by light for it does not shine m the dark 
though the ray in the eyes of cats suggests its presence 
in GUI'S also The obstructions met by sense proi e also 
materiality, if glass miei crystal do not prevent 
vision it 1^ simply because they are transparent a wall 
does prevent it* If contact^ however is necessary, it is 

‘ ^S. ill 1 30-60 cf Kir pp 74 6 NK p, '’S NV pp 35-8 
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naturnl to suggest that there is but one sense organ the 
skm ^ and that all other senses are mere modifieitions of 
it This 1 owei ei la contrary to the fact tliat objects 
are not porcei\ed simulianeonalj which argues a differ 
ence in their apprehension Or again if from the fact 
that all things perceived bj sense haie the common 
quahtj of being an object it is argued that sense also is 
one this can be met by pointing to the diffeient 
character of cognition in each of the fisc cases the 
different location of the organ the different process of 
its action the different form of the organ and its 
divergent constitution from atoms Eye nose tongue 
snd akin are composed of atoms of fire earth water 
and air uhile the ear is a portion of the ether and these 
elements have the characteristic qualities of colour 
odour sa%our tangibihtj and sound It is true that 
all save air and ether possess more than one quality but 
one predominates both in the atom and m the sense 
composed of atoms* so that eacli sense apprehends one 
quality On the other hanl no more than five senses 
are nee led for a separate sense is not required for the 
apprehension of distinctions withm a genus® Though 
the senses thus possess qualities thej themselies are 
invisible and their qualities must therefore exist m 
ft latent state ♦ ns mast I c the case If tbej are to perform 
their allotted function n conception which has a remote 
affinitj with the Anstoteliau doctnne of sense as a 

Tie rnp d ty of tbe raj p-e eiil* tie ebaerrat on of its s coess re 
net on 11^ conjunct on with po nt» of apace erpla ns our so »e of d s 
tance cf KKK. » 111 S8 t 101 8 D gn5|a Is q olcd forf l<i 

ra na nS a pp St 22 
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potentiality just as Uie doctnne of mind may be com 
pared with that of the sensus commtinis The organ is 
thus the place of contact betneen mind and tl>e self its 
evistenoe unlike that of external things is proved like 
that of ramd by inference alone e% ery agent requinng 
to work by means of an instrument The eai hoi\ ever 
stands in a special position as it actually is part of 
ether* and possesses sound as a quality Hence in the 
perception of negation in the case of sound nhat is 
perceii ed is not as e g in the case of the negation of 
ajar a qualification of an object e g earth but of the 
organ of sense itself ® 

Kefava Mi9ra’ is responsible for an effort to make 
pieciso the mstrumentahtyof sense and the contact with 
an object m producing indeterminate and detcimmate 
perception respectively Sense os the proximate cause 
(iaraiio) by its activity (vyapara) contact gives lude 
terminate perception , contact as cause vvnth indeterminate 
perception as activity gives determinate perception in 
determinate perception with determinate gives desire 
But this refinement is not generally accepted 

3 Tnti $centientixl Percei hon 
Noimal perception as described is essentially based 
on sensation and there is tlierefoie in it a substantial 
lasts for the contention that the Is yaya lai^esikasjstem 
13 comparable to the sensationalism of Locke * It is 
true moreover that m its ongm the doctnne was frankly 
accepted in its fullest extent by both schools the Nj aya 
expressly lays down that inference depends on peicep 

' This 19 hj KumSnU gv pp 418-31 cf TC i eiTff 

PSPM PP CO 61 below, el ti J 3 
‘ TC 1 574 ff hSJI p S5 > p "3 
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tion nnil the same conclusion obviously fohoMS /or such 
knowledge as is obtain ible by comparison But it must 
not be forgotten that verbal knowledge in the Nyaya 
conception extended beyond tins limit and Pra^stapoda 
accords decisive weight to tho tradition handed doAvn in 
the norks of hia master Kanada neither iie« being in 
hamony with a pure sensationalism and in perception 
we know generahtj as well os particularity 

The growing care with which the mechanism of proof 
was studied resulted 03 was ine\ liable, m the definite 
attempt to provide a place for the ideal element n Inch 
was plainly somewhat lacking in the older theory of 
perception It w as realized that to establish a unn ctsal 
proposition by mere empiric means was impossible no 
Bumming of individual perceptions would gi\e any 
assurance of legitimacy of reasoning In the syncretist 
school mLauguksi Bhaskara’ and id Vi9vanatha* we 
find fully developed the conception of a supernormal or 
transcendental perception {alaukika tmtyakm) which 
manifests itself in three difTercnt forms, the first whoso 
diaracterjstic is generality (eanmnyodn/wsono), is tho 
knowledj,e whicli we possess from seeing an individual 
thing of the class to which it belongs and of all the 
individuals of that class not however, as mdiiiduals 
but as making up the cla-sa This form of perception 
cannot lie explained by any normal form of contact, it 
19 to be interpreted as due to a connexion {pratyasatti) 
between the mind and generality «ai generis A second 
form whose charaetemtie IS knowledge t/f a «« f<tlsai>a) 
IS exemplified in the action of the mind which when 
we for example perceive a flower brings before us the 

I TK t> 9 ef VSV ix. 1 11 TSD p <5 • 
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conception of fngranoe as pertaining to it, though the 
tiowci itself is at such a distance that we Iia\c no possi- 
bility of actually evperienang the odour The process 
dennmis, therefore, that %\c should alreidy ha\e framed 
for oursehes the connexion of the generic relation of 
odour and fio^\ er, which on the perception of the flon er 
enables us to assert its odour, the process nhicli lies at 
the root of inftrance Under the same head fall the 
products of the creative imagination of the poet or 
thinkei.and even such cognitions as deal with know 
letlge of the supei'sensible as ‘ 1 know an atom * 

^Vlule these two forms of supernormal knowledge 
stand in close relation and represent fundamental reali 
ties tlie thml, boixi of ascetic power h’oga jn) * is peculiai 
to the system, and derives its existence from its accept* 
snee of the power of seers to perceiv e in an intuitive 
vision the whole of trutli. The e\ict cause of this 
power IS asserted to be the contact of mind and the 
merit which the ascetic has acquired In the complete 
ascetic the perception IS ever present m its perfection, 
at a lovvei stage of merit it requires concentration of 
mind to achieve it 

Of these tliree lonns it is clear that the first has close 
affinities with the «implei earl^ doctrine that every 
sense can perceive directly generality by the U"!© of the 
second and tlurd forms of normal contact according as 
the generality is that of a substance oi quahtj or 
activity The inodcim school however has advanced 
beyond this doctrine bj insistmg on the peculiarity of 

I XVTr , conjmenfjrj’ pp JW, HJ© 151 cf Ptidnr 1 iaratnam<iJJ, 
pp. &-S, God 4 pereeplioD appean as o&« d stuict class. 

* VS IS 1 11, 12 llcDcs N&ra, pp 2 t with a Imsion into 
determinate tiid indeterininst* applicable to the lower form (ayiJi:{.i 
wuU<i), and the indeterminate only in the y< ACurosJUi , see ch iz } 2 
CrSS.i909l Tit pp ftS Menthcemnenterj- NBIi,p.ld,9V 
p ’■2, TBU p. “2 liasdrsiT Cf KKK i i'* hK p 19 
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the form of contact ami accentuatm" the part placed by 
imnd, which in the first form of supernoniial kno^ led^e 
frames the general concept and in the second is respon* 
sible for the association of ideas which constitutes it 
There need be little hesitation to asenbo to the influence 
of Buddhist logic with its insistence on the part of 
imagination in the framing oE ideas the grow ingapprccia 
tion m the Njaja-Vaifesikft of the actnc part placed 
by mind in tlie cleaelopmcnt of knowledge 

The conception of the perception enjoyed by ascetics 
IS also found in Dignaga and Dhannakirti ' who pros ides 
for four classes of perception — sense perception mental 
perception, self consciousness and the perception of 
ascetics. The second and third classes m hw division 
fall into the sphere of actinty of mind m perception in 
theUyaya Vaifesika theory Pbarmottara* adds that 
the perception of ascetics is essentially indeterminate 
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CHAPTER III 


INFERENCE AND COMPARISON 

1 The Dcielopmetti of the Doctrine of Infers icc and 
Syllogism. 

Though Gautama stands at the head of the school of 
Nyaya on tho essential doctnne which is normally 
lasociated with logical inquiries he has extremely little 
to tell us but his testimony is tlie more \aluable in tli it 
it shows the gradual development from mere dialectics 
to logic atsy vyana stands on the same level as his 
master in ins exposition of the process of reasoning as 
desciibed by Oautaina* he asserts that the process of 
leasonmg is extremely subtle hard to understand and 
only to he mastered by one of much learning and ability 
The admission is important as it makes it easy to 
realize how difficult were found the fiist steps to under 
stand tl e real nature of logical reasoning even when the 
foiinal proceduie was well established as it was m 
Gautama s time 

Gautama lays dovin that tliere are live iiiembeis 
(aiayava) of a syllt^sin namely the proposition 
ipratij a) the leason (hetu) the example (udaharai a) 
the application (ttpanaya) and the conclusion (mga 
mana) But Yatsyayana reveals that otheis raised the 
number of members of the syllogism to ten and it is 
probable e^nough that tlus rcpiesents a view prevalent 
before Gautama and tliat his contribution to the de 
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vclopincnt of the topic locladcct the removal of these 
members which in tlie conclasion have, as his coinmen 
tator observes, no just place bot pla % part m the chs 
cusaion of a topic These arc the elesne to know 
{jijnasa) the doubt {sam^ya) the belief in the possi 
Inlity of a solution {^hyapraptt) the purpose in view 
in attaining the conclusion (jyray<yana) and the removal 
of doubt (eai ifaya vytulam) With its full ten members * 
w e hav c before m in minmtnic the course of the kind 
of discussion which preceded tlie development of formal 
investigation of the logical process and we can recogni/c 
the substantial improvement involved m omitting all 
lint did not directly bear on the attainment of the 
conclusion 

In thelnterlogicof the schools the schtmc of Gaubina 
IS illustrated by the formal syllogisin 
The hill IS fiery 
Because it im smoke 
M iiatev cr is smoky is fierj like a kite! en 
So IS this hill (smoky) 

Therefore is tlie hill ficrj 

The aigunicnt therefore icstson a „eutrul iisbcrtion 
of the concomitance (fyapti) which exists between smoke 
and fire But can this gcneraliz.ition be attributed to 
Gautama himself? Tlic answer must assuredly be in 
the negative The only principle laid down by Ovutama 
j9 as follows* The reason proves what is to be cstab 
libbed through its similarity with the example not 
through dissimilant) Tlic example has the chaiac 
tcnstics of the thing because of its simil intj with it 
or has not the charactenslics, because of dissimilantj 

V C( Bl «drab.vliu s 10 n ember arsame t for Ja n am lfe<t Luj 
T>p Off «h l«»e\er la Terj different 
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It lb impossible to resist tlie conclnsion that the third 
member of the syllogism is nothing more than m 
example, and that the onginol process knen no forroii 
lation of a general rule Tins conclusion is supported 
not merely bj the fact that the term example is only 
with great difficulty to be reconciled with a real general 
proposition but by the form of the syllogism in its 
fourth and fifth members which run in the onginal 
Tlius IS this eayam) Therefore thus (is it) 

(/osmnf falha) The summing up in the application is 
expressly said by Gautama to be dependent on tlie 
example and this is entirely boime out by the word 
thus which can only be referred to the word as in 
the example 'as a kitchen (t/alha mahanasah) as the 
example originally ran * Similarly the thus in the 
fifth member of the syllogism js only to be explained as 
» reference to the as of the third In both cases 
however if the third member bad the full form which 
lb possesses in the later eystem Ibo reference would bo 
iinmtelhgible With this conclusion accords perfectly 
the literary use of the syllogism the last two roembers 
are not used and the thml appears merely in the reduced 
form of the example while in \ntsyiiyain where if it 
had existed the general proposition would have been 
expected to appear it is nev cr fown 1 although he frames 
many syllcgisms especially in Almikn I of Book \ in 
his commentarv the mwt tlmt be does is to adopt the 
form It lb observed that the kitchen bos sniokc nn 1 
also has fire The fact that reasoning can only be I y 
means of a gv.ncnil proposition had thus not y ct been 
appreciated m the ^lool for tins reasoning still was 
from particular to particular ly analogy in the manner 
appro\ed»ly J S Hill The ongui of the syllogistic 
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form can then be icco^izcil as arising from the effort 
to cx^xiund a proposition to another tlie proposition is 
etated , the reason for it is asked , tlie ground is given , 
its %alidity IS called in question, an example familiar 
and therefore cogent is adduced and the similarity of 
the subject to the example is emphasized and the con- 
clusion IS finally drawn It is characteristic of the 
conscr\atism of the schools that the scheme uas letained 
long after it had ceased to be the real form of the 
reasoning employed 

The other important contribution by Gautama to the 
theory of the syllogism is contained in the solitary 
aphorism* devoted to the conclusion nhich thus fares 
badly compared u ith the members of the syllogism to 
which eight aphomins are devoted while fallacious 
reasons have six There inference is declared to be 
dependent on peiceplion (tatpurixuUfiu) and to be of 
tliree kinds — imrt'axmt.^saiat and $amanyato iheiam 
These phrases arc in themselves hopelcsslj obscure, and 
Vatsyajana gives two explanations of fundamentally 
different character, a fact which may be intei”pretcd 
either as indicating that even before Gautama thcic 
were different views prevalent m the school, or that 
there mterv ened a consideiabfc interval between Gautama 
and his follow er dunng which conflicting interpretations 
of Ins aphorisms had come into vogue Accoiding to tlie 
first of these interpretations inference pitrtiaaf 'as 
formerly is inference from cause to effect thus from 
the sight of clouds it is inferred that rain will fall 
Inference ^e'^aiat is from effect to cause as when from 
the swelling river it is infened that rain has fallen 

>1 J 6 OtherTiewa are gueo bj VicasraU Rivd by UdJyotakara, 

/ <• irlio prefers tbe idia tbit it la Inference from somelliins com 
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The reading 'dn fli i la impiwuble 
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Inference ^amanyato thbta is illustnted by such a c^se, 
diffeiing from the tuo preMOua as that in which from 
obsei\ing the different positions assumed in the course 
of the day by the sun we conclude by analogy of 
ordinaiy motion that it moves although such motion is 
not open to our perception The second explanation 
offered by ^ atsyayana makes punaiat an mfeience 
based on previous expeiiencc of the concomitance be- 
tween two tilings, such 03 smoke and fij e vv Inch v\ e still 
theiefore accept later on when we no loiigei have the 
actual perception of the eoneoiuitancc before our eyes 
13 pixxif bj elimination thas sound can be 
proved to be a quality bj showing that jfc must be either 
a substance, quality, oi actmlj, and that it can U. 
iieithci the first nor the last, itid therefore must bo the 
second «S'certinnyafo </W<i is an mfeience m which the 
relation between the reason and the consequence not 
being a nutter of pci'ccption, somethiug vrluch is not 
I>erccptiblo is proved to exist by virtue of the abstract 
simiUnt; with something else of the reason a defimtion 
which is rendered moio intelligible by the instance 
adduced which shows that the self or soul is proved to 
exist b^ the fact that desire dc arc qualities and that 
qualitiea must abide in some substance namely, the 
self 

It IS doubtful w licthcr either of these thcones has an) 
claim to rcpixsent the true state of affairs, for m an 
obscure aplionsni in a ittcrp.trt of lus work* Oaiitama 
refers to objections to inferenoe Iviscvi on the fact that it 
soinotimos misleads thus to the argument that if we 
see a river swollen wc infer that there haa been ram 
maj Lc oljccted that the cause maj be an embankment 

Ml 1 5' Jk Jacobi >OWr 1901 MI nv M S'- SV 
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to the argument that, if sec anti carrying off their 
egg3 ^^e infer there will be ram may be objected that 
the real cause is that some one has damaged their nest 
avhile, if we infei from the scream of a peacock the 
coming of ram we may really be hcanng a human crj, 
from which no such inference can be drawn It can 
scarcely he denied that the three instances given mast 
be deemed to correspond with the three forms of inference 
previous?} defined, and in t?iat case it is clear that to 
Gautama inference ^ntn-amt is from the later to the 
earlier from the effect to tlie cause, and that irnat 
inference ^avat is from the earlier to the later hut the 
precise sense of snmdnyalo dtsfa must rtmain obscure 
peihaps denoting bimdanty as a basts of inference It 
IS difficult to doubt however, cspeciallj m view of the 
tradition and the use of the phrase later thougli in 
n different context by Pra$ast<ip&ds that the term 
applied to some alstrict form of reasoning in winch 
perception could not dircctlj be applied 

Tins conclusion receives reinforcement from the 
further development given to the scheme at Eomc later 
period for which wc have the solitary tcstimonj of 
^acaspatl Mijra m liis cxpovilion of the Sanikhjiv 
Rjstem* Tlic decisive advance nia<1c is that the three 
forms are reduced to two cUsses the first of these 
stj Icul direct (itto) composts /itmiwt and tniimnywfw 
til da , the second stj led indirect (at ita) is coinpnscfl by 
fCfiUivil The latter is a means of proof bj elimination, 
and IS uscl to establish for c’camplc the Simkhja 
doctrine of the iiro existence of the effvet in the cause , 
the claj and the pot arc one, because neither the relation 
of union or separation between them is possible , for, if 
thej were different, then thej must cither be w a relation 

1 Burk \03 xr 251 SI , *t tbvusearoln sad ^riialaNV , jviro , 
VijWaabhiksu, SS i 103 
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of uniou like the pot and its contents, or m one ot 
sepamtion, like two mounUMns , neither ot these con 
ditions IS the case therefore daj and pot are one ' In 
the same waj the existence of the eonl is established b^ 
the argument tliat if it did not exist there would be no 
self consciousness winch is manifestl} contrary to fact 
Between the two forms of direct proof the difference 
consists in the nature of the knowledge which results, 
not m the process itself In jmrvai'at tint knowledge 
is concerned with a general principle which is perceptible , 
in mnxai\yaio the peculiar nature of the knowledge 
m\Ql\cd lies in the fact that tlie general relation exists, 
but IS not open to perception (<idnihiswo/«L»ann sanuXnya 
aa opposed to «anmiiya) * The form 

of inference jmmuut is of minor iraportanec to a sj'stcm 
which la concerned uilh higher things than those of 
sense the other form of direct proof is invaliiablo to 
cstobhsli such Ihmgs as the existence of the soul All 
that has the characUnstics of jo> sorrow and contusion 
It 19 argued, is guided hjr another like n chariot bj the 
dn\ er , all the n orhl has these charactonsties Ihercfon. 
all tilt, n orld has a ruler Or.again tlius we can pruM, 
that the perception of colour require'' sight, iJcixcption 
of colour requires an instniinciit nsmclj sight, for it is 
an nctn it^ , cicr^ actiiitj ixvjoirta an instrument, as 
felling trees requires an «xc , perception of colour is an 
rtctiiity, therefore perception of colour requires an 
instrument The skillcil use made of the arguments is 
obMous, but it must remain doubtful to what school is 
to l>c ascnlx^l the adaption to this end of the older 
dmsion of the Njajui It is plain that it existctl 
before Vacaspati Mijra, and it may l>o* that it was 
devised by «<ime member of the Nyajm l«cfore it wxs 

* Cf r- 231, wl leh Ike *>»rj/ use of tl)« arjijiDent 

* cf rsrji , rp. ir, is * cw»ii ^ iea»r»ti l i s5. 
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adopted bj some adherent of the Samklija T}je failure 
of the doctnnc to become accepted m either school is 
clearly remarkable, for it plainly offered a convenient 
means for givin^ effect to the traditional theory more 
explicitly than was done by the contending view of its 
significance But, of course, it >\ouIiI be a mistake to 
seek to find in it the parallel of the distinction between 
induction and deduction in the termmologj' of foiTnil 
logic ^ the character of the reasoning corresponds 
strictly neither to deduction or induction, and the dis- 
tinction between these two forms, m itself of no ultimate 
importance, is not reproduced in any form of tlie Indian 
doctnnc To Gautama il is dear the distinction could 
not possibly have occurred, content as he was with 
reasoning by analogy from particular instances 

The tenninology of Gautama and of Vatayojana 
naturally reflects the stage of their lesearches the 
normal terras of the later logic, 7x1/ <0, jxik^dharmata 
tyapti, aniuyn, xy'xhreka, and poMimai^t.sre unknown 
to the Sutra and the term saxOtyu,* which later denotes 
the conclusion to be provetl of the subject Ins the 
not unnatural sense of tlic subject itself as that of 
which an attiibutc is to be established 

If the early Njaya school bad mode little progress in 
the scientific exaniiDition of its subject, it is not sur 
piismg that Kaiiada, whose interest was essentially in 
reihty, has little to add to the doctime of inference 
Tlie fact tliat lie incntiODS in the chief passage m wliicli 
he touches on tlie matter the technical term ninyatct,® 
which denotes a member of the ajlJogism, and m the 

■ Jncol 1 Oul^ OeU Am p SM Oarl>e 51 Uga, pp 153 154 
15 irJi, VOJ XV 262,203 MaxHfiilrr liy £«00,8iii) 

Inlr 1 p. 444 
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conte-^t has the lueamng example, is a clear mdication 
that lie contemplated logical doctrine mneh as it stands 
in Gautama His orm interest is de\ oted to a statement 
of tlic real relations vpluch adbid the basis of the logical 
relation between reason and consequent Thej ai-c 
enumerated as cause and effect conjunction, opposition 
and inherence inference can be from the efftet to tlie 
cause ortice ici8« 

2 Prorafln^Mtdo find Dignnffa 
In Pra^astapada s exposition ' ot K-amulas doctrine of 
inference an ndiance of first rate mipoitance is made 
The attempt at an exhnusliie enumeration of real rela 
tions as a basis for inference is ahimloruxl m ftiour of 
Hie vndei conception of eonconutance {$f2}acarya in his 
tenninologj , as oppose<l to the later vj/apti) betwetn the 
ground {faka«trita, aiiiult/jil/u, later i-yupta or vntpya) 
and the consequence He docs not lioucvcr admit that 
tins 18 an innointion, he claims that Knnftdaa hst of 
real relations is not intended to be complete but i)lu;tra 
tuc, cierj form of relation being meant to lie itichidciL 
Hia own doctrine is simple'’, if anytiung is indissolublj 
connected with another in time or sp ice it is legitimate 
for us finding ourselv cs confronted w itli one of the two 
to conclude tlic e\JStence of the othei also The nfiinna 
ti% 6 judgement is therefore analysed as follows a man 
first takes cognizance of the connexion of fire and smoke 
expressed in the propositions Wliere there is smoke 
then there is fire, in the absence of fire there ts no 
smoke and when he seca smoke so as to ha\ e no dool t 
of its existence, he proceeds to concla le the presence of 

• J»«>W SOWO 1901 PP Sn:tnTlrtUl.tt JfMwn r tSStt 
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fire There is no departure from tlie realism of Kanacla 
1 ut the precise list of real relations which he ex[»ouii(Je(l 
has proved to be too hunted to meet all needs mil 
a more general relationship has been propounded which 
covers such cases as the appearance of one set of lunar 
mansions at the setting of the other, or the inference of 
the presence of water from the sight of cranes 

In close connexion with the new conception stands 
the account given by Prayastapada of tJie conditions for 
the \ali<lity of the reason or middle teim as a means 
of proof In his account he Cites ' as a % lew of Ka^j apa 
the rule that • that middle term is capable of producing 
a correct conclusion wlnidi is connected ^vlth the major, 
present in similar cases, and absent m dissimilar cases , 
a classification on nhi^ a theory of fillocies is luueil 
This tlieory goes it is certain far bejond Kanada who 
knows two kinds of fallacy onlj 1 ul later tradition 
assumes that Ku?yapa* is a reference to KanAtla hj his 
family name and it may be regardcil as proved that 
Fra^aatap ida intends us to accept the Nacw set out as 
Kanada’s What remains doubtful is w liether in tins he 
IS deliberately atlnbutmg to the Sutra a mow, which ho 
desired to read into it or wlielher the process of change 
dates from before bis time It is a point in faiour of 
the latter theory tliat he hiniseU puts forwanl four 
classes of fallacy but this is not of decisive w eight It 
13 of importance however that concomitantlj with the 
Uoctniie of defects of the middle appears one of defects 
of thesis and conclusion a treatment which is almost 
peculiar m the school to Prajastapada. 

A further important innovation is the appearance of 
the distinction wholly unknown to Gautama and 
Kanada of the process of inference for one self (siviwif 

‘ r 200. 
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citartho) and for another (jwmrtAn) The distinction 
IS one M bich is accepted bj the syncretist school though 
not idopted by commentators on the Nj ivj a like Uddj o- 
takan and Yacaspati Mi^ra, who remain faithful to the 
tests they explain It is dear that for him the inference 
for oneself was the onlj true form of inference after 
defining it he proceeds to show tliat the other means of 
proof beside perception and inference allowed by the 
Nyaya and Mimausa sdiools liaie no claim to separate 
rank and can be includetl in inference This form of 
inference he divides into two classes ’ in contradistinction 
from the three which the Nyaja set up namely thftu 
and B^nvinyato The former is the form of infer 

enee when the middle term and conclusion" are not 
heterogeneous, the latter is the form when they are 
heterogeneous, and the result depends on an idea common 
to the reason and the conclusion The distinction, 
though far from clearlj expressed is e\ identic between 
matters of inference which fall under the sphere of sense 
perception and those wiuch escape that test, and there 
fore must rest on abstract reasoning The definite 
acceptance of this doctruie by the \'^ai9esika stands in 
harmony with the acceptance in place of the crude 
realism of Kan^a of the w ider idea of logical connexion, 
witli a more ^agueIy concei\ed physical counterpart 

The inference for another is defimtely identified w ith 
liie five member sy llogism, which in Gautama forms 
a category, and is not classified formally as a means of 
proof though inference itself is so classes! The names 

* p 205, so ItSirs, pp. 5, 95 It 
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ot the five niembere, however, differ from tliosc given in 
the Nyaya school Tliey appear as pnitiji'ia npridem 
nidca fono, upamnidkuTUt and pratyamnaya the first 
alone therefore coinciding with the Nyaj a names It is 
not probable that the new tenns were the invention of 
Pra9a5tapada the second the mnic foi the lexson Is 
given by Kanada’ himself The different terminologj 
may be interpieted as denoting some measure of inde- 
pendence of tlic Nyaja in the development of logic m 
theYai^esiVa school but too much stress cannot bo Hi 1 
on tins conclusion , the influence of the Nj aya is plain 
on Pra^astapada , he divides the example into the two 
cases of similarity and dissimilantj * winch precisely 
rcpro<luccs the older division of theNjaja and follows 
its pieciso toxTOinologj But the treatment shows one 
great ihstmctiou which is the inevitable icsult of the 
new conception of invariable concomitonec In the third 
member of the sj Hogism the principle is expressly set 
out and the example sinks to the level of cn illustration 
though not until the last da^s of the schools was the 
further step taken and the evamplG omitted as super 
fiuous. 

With these changes the whole a^stem of the Nyiy a 
appears trinsformed, vvhatwasanicre technical discipline 
lias been changed into n deliberate eflort to formulate the 
principles inv olv od in inference and the result acliiev ed 
13 largely adhei-cd to by the following authors of both 
schools Aa yet however the temunologj of Pra^asta 
pada differs Hrgclj from the later norm nothing shows 
this more clearly tlian lus avoidance* of the terms 
vyajyti, vyiinka and vyajtya, or ttjxiha and 

« 111 1 14 ' 
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accuracy his tenets Some of his precLse arguments are 
also given in Uddyotakans commentary, the tttnhutjon 
to Dignaga being vouched for by \ficaspati Jfi^ra so 
that it 13 possible to form a definite view of his coiitn 
butions to logical tbeoiy 

The date of Dignaga w obviously of the gieafest 
importance for this question but it is involved in 
obscurity The tradition of his life preserved in the 
Thibetan Lama Tamnatbaa History of Euddhism 
ascribes his place of birth to Kai ei now Conjeeveram 
in the Madras Presidency and makes liim the son of 
a Brahman Taught by Nagadatta of the \ atsjputnja 
sect he became expert in the doctrines of the Hmayam 
school of ButldKism but later acquired from hvs teacher 
■\ asubandhu the brother of Asauga know ledge of the 
doctnnes of the Mahayana school and in spen i1 of the 
idealism (1 tjrtanavftd'i) of n Inch Asanga an 1 1 astib mdlm 
were tho leading repiesenlaiives He defeated his 
opponents m disputes at balanda travelled widely in 
Mab&ra«tm and Onssa and finally dievl in tlie latter 
country If the record has any claim to troth it enables 
US to assign to DignSga a date shortly after tlie /foiniit 
of lus teachers and m fact on the strength of arguments 
which seem to make A D 480 a plausible date for A asu 
bandbu Dignuga has often been assigned to the enrl} 
part of the sixth century A d* fins view however can 
hatxUy now Iks maintained for there are strong reasons 
to suppose that Vasubandlm can more safely be dated in 
the first lialf of tho fourth centuij A.2? * so that Dignaga 
roaj liave flounslied liefoto A o 400 A famous verse 
of tho ilegliadiita * has been interpreted I j the ingenuity 

1 Taknfcusu JRAS 1900^ pp lit , 
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of comment itors as a reference to the fogiciana heavy 
lianil ami if the tiadition is accepted it ^\oukl tend to 
confirm the date suggestetl toi Dignaga, since Kalidasa 
IS more probably to be dated at the end of the fourth 
than of the fifth centuiy Bat there is no cogent ground 
for accepting the tradition It is however, clear that, 
so far as chronological grounds go theie is nothing to 
prevent the supposition tliat Pra^stapada was indebted 
for his system largely to Dignaga whose fame is attested 
not merely by the attacks of the Nya> a school but by 
the onslaught of Rumania Bhatta the famous Mimansist, 
and lus commentator Partliasaiathi Mijra and the 
cnticisma of Jam wnters like Prabhacandra and 
VidyanStha 

The Pi'avySnaaamtitcaya in his treatment of topics 
already presents a close eimihnt^ to Pr'i^nstapikia^ It 
IS divided into six chapters, the first dealing with per- 
ception, the second with inference foi oneself, the 
third with inference foi another, the fourth with the 
three characteristics of the leason or middle term and 
the claim of comparison to bo a sepaiate means of proof 
which IS disallowed, m the fifth \erbal testimonj is 
hiinilarly rejected , and m the last the parts of a sj llogism 
are treated of The ^c<itf<fiToA«JM<eru. contains an in 
teresting exainmation of the different foinis of syllogism 
with a view to determine which are valid and the 
jlliistnies fnll^ the different forms of 

fallacj 

The essence of the doctrine of Dignaga is the expasi- 
tion of a theory of logic, in modification of the established 
doctrine of the Njaja to harmonize with tlie funda 
mental idealism of the school of Asaiigii The aiews of 
Asaijga wcre»Jn9toncalIj a )uodiliC.ition of the extreme 
scepticism and nihilism of the doctnuc of aaciut} 
(fuai/diudti) which is nssociited with the name ol 
o 2 
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Jsagiirjwm.* Winle JsSgar)ana deduced from tljc utter 
incomp'itibihty of oui idens tliat there vas no realitj 
either beyond them or m them the new doctrine was 
compelled to admit that so radical a doctrine contra 
dieted expcnenco too widelj to be acceptable and it fell 
back on the theory that vrhiie there ere no realities 
external to the mind nevertheless thought itself was not 
unreal though in accordance w ith the essential tenets of 
Buddhism they could not adroit the existence of a soul 
or self This thought for them assumed two forms 
consciousness proper {alaifa tiji ana) which lasts until 
the indmdual reaches Nmana and uhich ser\es in heu 
of tlie substantial soul and the thoughts of the indnidui! 
about things IjinwlU iiy lam).* It seems however 
that Dignaga s'’ logic went beyond this standpoint Jus 
doclpne of perception inomfesta elements which are 
not in hannoD} u lOi the uch that a)} irahtj /a thoag} t 
As has been mentioncl he distinguished perception 
sharply and definitely from miigination and declared 
that wliat it gave was what was without name cIsm 
dc an idea which lecurs in the indeterminate |ierception 
of the schools Whereas on a strictly idealistic theory 
111 the ultimate iwie perception si onld not haioi-ennified 
di'jtinct from other mental processes * he appears to 1 ai e 
held the Mew tint in it man came into contact with 
•V reality which tl ougli lasting I ut an instant (Imi t) 
was in tiuth leal (nn^ie but at the 

same tune, Kcausc of its momentary character was 

» jr dA jomftn S 1 rti (B bl B a 11 i») M a' sllt^r Dem tUrt Mrt 
j »a lleldelboi? 1111 ISIS. 
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ue\ei knowabit Tor the xctaal formation of any idea 
to the datum of percLption or sensation theie fell to be 
added the working of imagination (iikalpa) a conception 
which IS, ccitamly not without justice to be compared 
^vith the Kantian doctrine In a similai strain Dhaima 
kuti do\elops a doctrine of peiception which he define** 
like Dignaga as distinct from imagination but qualifies 
as ivithoiit erioi (ahkuinlu)' In peiception tbeie is 
a tw o-fold object th it which is inmiediately apprehended 
01 contributed b^ the datuiii (grahya) and that which 
iGsults fiom the opciation of thought (niprai/a) set to 
wQik by the force of the appichension Tlie coire 
sponds to the inomcnlary element the second to the 
senes of uiomeutary iniprcssions (kyx)at tanitxna) as 
thcyaio worked up by thought into a iinit^ and this 
IS w hat 13 knowm not the momenUi'j impression which 
lies bejond knowledge* According to the proximity or 
remoteness of an object of perception the perception 
%ane8 this is itl peculiar cliirictenstic (ewi lahuua) 
and proNCs it to be a rcihty (jxxtxtvxartJaxent) and it 
shows that it posse**«es practical cfBcjcncj In this new 
thei’c 18 further adumcc towanls an assertion of the 
roahtj of something beyond thought, but tJio position is 
not inconsistent with that of Dignaga * and it is clearly 
analogous to the mcw of the Vaibhacikas who appear in 
the ns adopting the tcrmmologj 

of Uhamiakiiti 

For Dignaga tlierefon tlm whole of Knowhdge 
despite its contact at one point with an unknowable 
rcahtj, is made up of ideas in\o!\ed in lioth perception 

‘ NU^IV IW, cf onlal/Hi*l W ,pi>.43-^ TH rp CO 61 »bore 
th li, t t SENT p^3’-6 
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diitl infuicncc these ideas ate the jnoduet of our incnUl 
activity t? 2 /ajMra),’ and arc not 

cieitcd hy any external caasc In a passage happily 
plescr^cd for us by Vacaapati ifijra* he denies emphati 
cally that there can be any real thing indissolubl^j con 
nected which can be Die logical ground of anything, 
bincc the relalionslnp of logical reason and consequent 
does not depend on external reality, hut on the relation 
ship of attribute and subject winch is a ci cation of tlic 
mind The ideas thus obey laws of connexion not 
iinposetl by reality, but by the action of om own thought 
(hinWAy Hnul/ta, •niponydrati/at *), and thus a j>nort in 
character Tlic nature of these laws is further matle 
explicit by the dn ision of the syllogism on the Imsis of 
tlie relations of identity, cause and negation. It is 
impossible to ignore the principle underlying this 
iljMSion it conespondsto A classification of judgement 
based on the iclatiou of subject and attnlutc first into 
positiN c (rid/u) and negative (iiHtijwfoWht as pmti6«Win) 
while the positive judgement is then divided nccorthng as 
it i« based on identity i c isatidy tic (rtrcWatti/ittniortn) 
or 19 based on causality, cmpinc (l3rynnumSna). Re' 
duced to a Kantian form vve can recognize, without too 
much pressing the ideas « of substauce and 

attribute being non being identity, and evuse, a list 
winch has sufficient affinity with the Kantian categoiies 
to be more than a meic curiosity of sjxvulation All 

• >BT , p. IS , cf p 16 faTOlanarmenp-nf/olwyflprljMoi/flV. 
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out ideas oi the objects wliicli «e know are indissoluble 
linked with one anothei since they are either inferable 
from them by means of analysis or related as cause and 
effect The real iclations between the unknown things 
whicJi he beneath our knoirledgo ore indifferent to us 
and ha%e no part in forming' oui ideas ' 

The division of the syllogism in this way is not 
rcconled of Dignaga and by Sure^vara* is expressly 
attributed to Dharmakirti This viea\ is confirmed by 
a passage fitim Dharmakirti quoted bj Qndhara® wheie 
it is said ‘ The rule according to which there exists an 
indissoluble connexion between ideas or objects does not 
arise fioin observation oi non obscivntion but from the 
Ians of causality and identity which have a umrersd 
application Iherc is of couisc nothing inconsistent 
hcic with tlic MOW of Dignaga, winch ntlier acquires 
gicater precision by the new niattci thus added 

The theory of the ideal nature ot the indissoluble con 
ncxion which lies at tlicbase of rcat>oniiig thus prL rented 
stands in close relation to the idealist view of the world 
of the Yogacara school and therefore there is rt priori 
no ground foi supposing tli it the idea was bon-owed bj 
Djgnaga irom Prnfastapad i or fiom one ot his piedeces 
8013 In truth it is obviously easier given au idealistic 
hypothesis to conceive an indissoluble connexion which 
it lies in the pow er of the mmd to impose than to aniv e 
at SHcli a lesult fioin the standpoint of realism Hon 
can it possibly be said on the basis of our imperfect 
experience that things aic indissolubly connected ? 

' Stchcrbalskoi Jliscot v ill Cf SOS p 6 K ot Xnl k d r 
re en Ver ii/!' 11 SOff 236ff 

* BrhadaranyalavirttiKa, cli Vi Patbnk JBBAS xvii so 

Munisuodar'f ibid xiz 6* It is enticized in TB , pp 8° 4 
’ UK p 207 Xlutenn t 66 TR. p 8^ SI>S p 5 Denssen s 
rei der ag (-4I7s«»t Ge*cft 1 ili SOI) is impossible cf Padartftarafnomfil , 
1 ’ 
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Piafastapaila does UQt attempt to answci this problem 
the theory of a peculiar \anety of perception (ji'iami 
liilsana) is a later effort to meet the need of an eesplana- 
tion of ho^ a universal connexion can be assumed from 
expenence A ion thereftwe it is more reasonable 
to assume that Fra^astxpada ones the principle to a 
school 111 which it liad a natuiul right to exist * The 
argimient® against this view tJwt, liad the Buddhists 
invented foi theniaelvcs the concept of indissoluble con 
nexion they would never have set up the real categones 
of identity, causahtj and non existence, which on the 
other hand arc eorapirablc with the oKlei ^ ai^csika list 
of KanSda loses nil its lojco when the true nature of 
these divisions is realized moreover the argument is 
based on ignorance of the fact that the doctrine as it 
first appeal's in Dignaga has not tins addition 
There is however, positive evidence that tho niiro 
ductioii of tho idea of mdissoluble connexion vv is 
iccognued m the N>vjv school as due to Dignagv 
Uddyotakara ® carefully refutes a doctiine winch attri 
butes the lume of sjllogism to thv demonstration of 
sometluiig as indissolubly conucctevl with something else 
~ byouewhohasceitamhuo'vJedge Udd^otikara objects 
that, as in the Buddhist view everything is mdissolubly 
related to eveiythuig else the knovvledgc m question of 
V thing as indissolubly connected is no more than knovv- 
ledf^e ftUis phrase and not inference Now not only 
hav e Tve the assurance of Vacaspati * that Uddy otakaia b 
criticisms aie usually directed agaiii'-t Diguagv but he 
actually assigns the doctune impogned to that luthonty, 

' Stcl etlMlikoi, Jtu an v IS* *5 
» Jnaobi, KGWa 1901 j> 483 • 

’ I<V p 66 Cf the Slmthra definitiou SS i 100 nn oMar 
dehmtion is gi'en m , pp o9 CO 
‘ \VT pp 1 127 KVTF p 28 
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and cxpHins that it stands in closo relation to his theory 
of knowledge which admits as the basis of reasoning 
the power winch the anderatandmg Ins to cieate its 
own objects disting,ui 3 hingin them the aspect of subject 
md attribute while not deabiig with ital lelations It 
18 significant that heie and elsewhere Uddyotakaia^ 
admits that there arc exceptions to the lule of indis 
soluble union oven in the case of smoke and fire since 
not only docs fire oecui without smoke as is generally 
admitted hut also smoke without fire which contradicts 
the fundvmcntil vssumptioii ot the stock syllogism of 
the schools In yot anothei place XTddyotakar i,® dealing 
with inference from eftect to cause discusses vud lejecta 
the idea of indissoluble countMon and Vacaspati* agvin 
attributes tho doctimc to Dignaga, and emphasises its 
accordance witli the Buddhist theoiy of knowledge 
Theio is also a significvut verbal siinilviity in the 
account of indissoluble connexion given by Pi a? istapada* 
witli that of Djgnaga as reported by Uddyotakaia 

In Dignnga® and m Dlmnnalirii* we find clearly 
expiesstd the tliice conditions which must he fulfilled 
by the middle term if the sjlJogism is to be correct the 
conditions being further used loi the purpose of explain 
mg the cUs'ses ot defective middle teim Me find the 
fact recognized cleailyin Uddjotakaia ' who ciiticizes 
the doctrine evidently as Aacaspati® assuies us as he 
founl it m Digiiaga himself The formula luns The 
middle term must be present in the, subject also m 
similar cases and bo absent m dissimilar cases. TJie 

' NV r 6o cf S rcy\.irA in JORA& «>i i 0® v 2 
' » XV pp 6® 4 » NVr pp J20 2 

‘p 20a inasiillka nnapasji»(|iia8 ddia wWn«sjo I»K)» adu 
( e n«n nr jakai dah ^ V p. 

* Log pp 91 ff 

» XV pp 5S SO 


VB PI 111 ff 
^v^ p 1 
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tntic oljiccts that the language should have made it 
clc ir tint the middle term must bo present in the whole 
extent of the subject and not m pait alone , that, while 
it must only appear in similar cases, it need not appear 
in each of them , and that it must be absent from all 
dissimilar eases The nuance indicated is expressed in 
Sanskrit by tlie avoid ewi and I^acaspati assures us 
what would otherwise be plausible that the formulation 
of the docliine of the three conditions has been affected 
bj the Buddhist doctrine of the negative oi rather 
iclativc signification (i/)o7<f)* of words On this mcw 
a worl has not the i>oucr attributed to it by the 

ilmiansv to couimuiMcilc to objects the vcibal fonii 
under which wc conceive them, or to cxpiess the rc-il 
natui'c of auj’thing it inerejj senes to distinguish it 
from other things and m a piopcoition in view of t!i<r 
necessity of making clear the prcci'^u implication of 
terms it is n ml to npiwnd «w to the word to wJiicli 
special significance attnclics as a inode of reminding the 
hearci or rea ler of the need of atten hng to the unplica 
cation Now it is lecoided (hat m this special case 
Dhannakirti ciiticizctl Dignl^a appaicntly because the 
1 itter held that one evit w is sufticicnt to bring out the 
full implication of the rule i cgarding the tin ee con htions 
of the middle term while Dluinnakirti held that in each 
ca'se the iinpovtant term must be stressed in this manner 
an I in face of this fact UddyoUikaiti s ciiticism loji enla 
cleaily its Buddlust origin which is tlie leas Buqnising 
since We now know that Dbninskirti and the Uddjota 
kara were contcinpoiancs 

Yet a furtlierproof of the depen lence of I’ra^ostapada 
on Dignaga may be denved from the fact that the' 

' Ratnaklrt Ap^asidd\ SITXT pp 1 19 StcherbaUVoi Utson 
V 165 7 9^ pp "90-82S NK pp SI “0 Alnalalltar r<JUi pp 8^ 
48 51 XVT.rrStOff '•BT p I ^V pp 8‘’4ff 
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cljstinctioD of leasoning foi oneself nnd leisoning foi 
anothci ^shich gives s>ll<^sin, is present in Dignaga 
and 13 cxpiesal^ stated by Dhniinottara m Iuh coni- 
incntai^ on DlimnaLlrti * to have been introduced by 
him, and to stand in relation to his theory of the function 
of language in knowledge Denjang as Dignaga did the 
authority of either the sacied scriptures oi even of 
a mastci.he reduces the anthonty of verbal testimony 
to its true character In the Prainrtmr«amtt(‘e«i/a * the 
icjcction of verbal tostmioiiy as a scpai vtc nnd indc 
pendent 80U1CC of knowledge is based on the aiguincnt 
docs cicdible testimony me in tint the person aveinng 
it IS ciediblc, ox that the testimony is cmlible 1 If the 
foimci it 18 mere cose of mfcicncc fioni the credibility 
of the speaker in the latter, it is a case of pcicoption 
In the work of Dliannoftara’ the same view of the 
cicdibility of testimony is cmphasifcd in a new fonn 
testimony is a product of the true ixtcnul fact with 
which it 18 mimcdtately coimcctcd Thus the syllogism 
in so far as wo draw from it (rue knowledge is not 
tt source of knowledge nasoo of its vronls hut hj 
reason of the facta on ulnch thtso words rest t sjllo- 
gjsni thcroforo, is a source of knowledge onij in n 
iiietnphonc sense (tiu^»imnl«i) for it is llie facts, not 
Ihcvvoi’ds winch aro the source orkiiovvlcdgc Pnifastn 
pada’s debt to Dignaga in this reganl is clc.ir, despite 
ins slight change in tcrromologj *vvhicli nia^ legitimately 
he attributed to n desire to conceal liis iKUTOwing, for he 
retains m piaclicc if not in theoij \crl«d te'stimony as 
K separate means of proof, whik adopting tlic principle 

‘ Mn , ir 46, 47 

> 1^7, j>i« SS 81, cnlicited In NV p. 63 Cf NSSra «m 

awntary i>*ei 

’MIT, pp 63*5 k/lryanytf/aM antm/inam framAHom {Hbd'im) et 

rBl , p. Sl3 

‘ »T«n In lieu t-f a&ar»,f 3 1 as »-ilr A i 
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of distmctiOQ between reasoning foi oneself and icason- 
ing for another which in truth rests on tlie fact that 
veibal testimony is no true means of proof at all 
The same dependence of Pn^ustapada on the Buddlnst 
lo^c can be traced in detail in the doctnne of fallacies, 
and it IS significant th it he alone accepts the fallacies of 
the subject and of the example wluch play a marked 
part m the logic of Dignnga Nor is it fanciful to 
asenbe to the avmc influence the adoption by Prajasta 
pada of the form of exposition which he uses, and w hich 
makes no efloit in the mannei of \ atsyayana to follow 
the Older of the text of the oiiginal Sutra bo deeply 
indebted was Praf^islapada to Digniga that to ascribe 
this point also to hts loflueuec is uatunl and couviiicing 
To prcscivc tin, thcoi^ of the pnoiity in imention of 
the conception of mianable connesioD to the Vai^esiki 
school we should bo coropelleil to postulate its apjiear 
ance in that school at some period bcfoie Dignaga and 
assume that the tradition of its discoicr} hud Ken lost 
so enily that Vacospiti Mijra found no trace of it m the 
works which he could use m compiling lus treatise on 
the Isjaya The conjecture in the absence of any 
positiic CMclencc would K unsatisfactory, and the 
originality of Dignagi is suppoitetl bj the fact tint wc 
can trice in his luiraediatc predecessors an interest m 
the pioblem which suggests that it foioned the subject 
of ini estigation to an extent likely to result m the 
pieciso fonimlation of the true doctnno Thus from 
Chinese sources we knoiv that Mnitreya who is statcil 
to ha\ c been a teachei of Asauga, framed the syllogism 
as follows 

Sound IS noa-etemal 

Because it is a product 

Like a pot but not hke ether 

A product like a pot is non eternal 

Whereas an eternal tlung hke ether is not a product 
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Asniigiv himsoU fraineil the fourth ixnil fifth of these 
clauses chfierentl^ so as to run 

Because n pot is a product it is non eternal so is 
sound because it is a product 
Therefoi cue know sound is non eternal * 

ToJIaitieja therefore the ai^nncnt u as simply from 
instance to instance the form accepted h^ Asaiiga 
though it still IS Uased on the example, shous a cleai 
effect to attain the general principle which alone la 
effecti\ e as a reason In Dignuga s * formulation the 
syllogism runs 
The hill is fiery 
Because it has smoke 

All that has smoke is fici^, like a kitchen and what 
ever is not fierj has no smoke like a lake 
The retention 1^ Dignftga of the homogeneous and 
heterogeneous examples is interesting it ixcalls tla. 
‘rule of Gautama and is re echoeil Pm9nstapida 
A further stop is taken by Dbannakirti* whoso o\ 
position in the }iy<\yabindu is dnided into thrae partu 
onlj in heu of the si\ of tho Fi'ifimiJ* mnnuertiy*! 
namclj perception inference for oneself and mfcrcnce 
for another He inaiiitama that tho example is no real 
part of the sjllogism since it is implicit m the imhlle 
term In the reasoning The lull is fierj Ikxmusc it is 
smokj hkc a kitchen the Icnn * smokj winch implies 
fira includes a kitchen and other sniokj tilings an I 
the example is all but unncccssarj Ne\ert!icle«s tlie 
example has so fai sniue m that it jioints out in a 

* Util Log , n "iff Sagmn i/ » «fM Log , i>p SO IT 

* i/rci Log pt> Jo •K' l^e it in^ t« 1>« (irnml in Ins Ti«n in lh« 

I ill at ofiirv a rl^ir Jn Xl p{v6’-l,Jn fjrour of 

<-n)ok« nasi Ord bf fire so PSl M p S<>| as cppourd to KunUriU 

* How fJr a »«iiban Ihu sntleipatfJ n gules • l<>cltino of f< dews 
nol apponr frotu o r iwaixly infon slion iM Log , p "" 

« ird pjx 111 iia 
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particular and therefore more impressive manner wlnt 
IS implied in tlic general pioposition 

With Dignaga and Dlmrmakiiii the progress in logic 
made by tlie Buddhists appears to have come to a head 
it was the logic of Dignaga which was earned to China 
hj the famous pilgrim Hinen tsang who acquired it m 
the course of his long stay (\ d 630 45) in India and 
introduced into Japan by a Japanese pupil of his the 
monk Dohshoh ’ In India the Nyaya school was driven 
by the necessity of making healway against the new 
doctrine of the heretical school to revive the study of 
logic the movement taking form m the elaborate com 
mentary of Uddyotakara in vvhich he sought to refute 
Dignaga The work however is not confinevl to this 
end it takes into account os was inevitable the views 
of Prajastapada on l<^c and it marks a definite stage 
in the process of amalgamation of the schools. Dlinr- 
mal iiti answered tJddyofaLara but after him no now* 
element of vital importance appears to have been intro 
duced into the study * 1 lie questions w Inch have occupicvl 
tlio earlier w nters w ere tlie subject of minute examination 
difficulties real and fancicil were developed and explained 
m al undance and the doctrine leceived in Oaiigecas 
rnttiucijihimajii its final form save in detail It was 
m this shipe that the doctrine passeil into the syiicrctist 
scliool of Nyivya Vai^Rika allot whom save Qivudity a 
accepted the Njaya logic as the liasis of (heir system 
without BuhsUantial change 

I S igiura U nd • loj pp SSff 

* D gnign and DI arm^kirii wrr« n tt«k «r t cizo 1 in c>t1 er sol ools 
e g by Jtuuiarib ai d Surcf MM T1 • 21 > iHAsi srl ool In log a I 
mctaphirs csnl ke si o^\a si nd nt traces of NySfa Vk ocs ka i iftuonoe 
Frabli&ksra s d'vteisunforiunstely uncertain tl e trad t on(« g SS.S 
10 VII 16) of 1 is poster or ty to Kutnirila is implius bfe rSPM 
pp 11 1" Uddyotakara (e g 'HI pp 65 66) er lie us views 1 ke his 
on inherence (PSPM pp 89 lOO) but not so as to prove his pnonty 
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3. The Final Form of the Dvclrinc of InferenLC. 

Inference in the normal definition of the modem scliool * 
is tlio proximate cause of the inferential judgement or 
knowledge ((niumfJt), and this knowledge is of n special 
chaiacter, 'distinct from Uiat attained in perception. To 
Buddhist logic* the distinction lies in the fact that pei- 
ception ^ves, though inexpressible in wonls, the peculiar 
character (sia-lalsana) of the momentary object, while 
inference deals with tlie ideal generality {sam^nyo' 
lalsaim), but this liew is not, as has been suggested, 
that of the Nya 5 ’a In the strict sense of the term, as 
Uddyotakara ® points ont, the pccuhantj of the object 
is inexpiessible. for all the terms denote at once gener- 
ality, mdi\iduaUty, and form. Moreover,* the doctrine 
of perception insists that in it we grasp at once gonoiality 
and individuality in the dcteimmate form, wluch is the 
only one known to us, and all means of pioof give us 
knowledge of generality, jiarticularity, and that having 
it. Tlie distinction between the knowledge wc obtain 
by perception and that given by mfertneo restB, theic- 
forc, on tlie fact that in perception we know the nidi 
v’idiial in its concrete detail as well as its gtnojahly. Ac , 
in iuferonco wciloal with generality, Ac., in an abstract 
foiiti alone , we hive on the one liund before us tlte 
crackling fire , on the othci Iwnd we infer the existence 
of lire p'lst, present, or future as a generahtj connected 

' Ta ji. 1 ff , SP., f i UJ M , TA.. pp 17 19 , TB . pp, 31 4 J . 
TK.vp. 10 12, TS, {f 44-Sl. CP W TO 142 143, TB., pp 05 70 

> Ml, p JftJ, iMA J'pi/, pp.R^ 60, 261 , JiCi>bi, ^0V\O 1901, 
p. 4C2, n 2 

> NV.pp 44,45 

^VT.,^p 12 II: NVTr.,pp lao-ao, PBii.,p.isc, 
N'K., pp. 189. m, SDST. 67, ef 9V, pp 282 93, 112-4 , PSPM , 
p. 93 
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with smoko and the precise detail of tlie fue \vhtch 
causes the smoke ne\ cr appears to us 
Ab the nature of the knowledge ohtaincd bj inference 
differs from that gained m perception so the inferential 
process differs from the process of perception An in 
ferential judgement is defined as the knowledge which 
IS due to reflection or consideration (^xir«m«jva) and 
consideration m its turn is defined as the knowledge that 
the reason is an attribute of the subject and ls mianably 
connected ^Mth the conclusion which is to be proved of 
the subject The definition of consideiation la of first 
importance in the doctrine of inference and this is 
emphasized in an earlj doctnne recorded m TJddyo 
takara ’ which defines inference as consi leration oi rc 
flection regarding the reason {linga paravwrra) The 
process as explained by Ke^ava Mi9ra is os follows the 
first stage in the operation lea hng to inferential ju Igo 
iTient IS the perception of the imanable connexion 
between smoke and fire a result due to fiequent obscria 
tion of the concur! enee of the two in a kitchen or elec 
where Then smoke is obsei ved ansnip. on the mountain 
riurdlj through reincmbmncc of the relation which 
peiception lias estabhshwl between the smoke and the 
fire there arises reflection in the foira tliat thoi-e is on 
the mountain smoke which is alwajs accompanied lij 
fire upon which supers cnos the inferential judgement 
Tlie mountain is fiery 

The % aluo of the conception of infDreiicc as a mental 
proce'i.s IS ohiious and js enforced with minute detail I j 
the school Merclj to set the two premisses The inoun 
tarn IS smokj Smoke is alwajs ticcompaiiied Lj fire 
Side by side would amount onlj to the assertion of 

> NV r 47 cr Udiyvni 1 b TR p 6S TE pp 31 3 86 or 
h-fiynf «j<»* the Tr I an I pccoi I alagm be ng Vno lie Ige of jinoke in 
tie listance tl en Lno rleilge of tl e concomitance hSM p 8S 
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a perception actually present and tlie result of past per 
ception * The second premiss ^gam must be made an 
attnbutc inherent in the fir«it if there is to be anj result 
for the middle term or reason must be brought into 
direct eonnesion iMth the subject* to be pro\ed if there 
IS to be anj infeienee It is not enough that the in- 
\ariable concomitance should be maile an attribute of the 
reason ns in tact of course it is true that the reason and 
consequence are in^ anahly connected I ut the mere fact 
IS not enough for inference Ihert the knon ledge of the 
concomitance must be Mimittanoous with the pereeption 
of the smoke on the mountain in other tel mi, tlie con 
coraitance must be an attribute of the perception of the 
smoko on the mountain and not of the smoke in itself 
Similarly from anothei point of sieu stress is laid on 
the fact that the subject (pai a m the new terminology) 
cannot be a thing p<i se it must be sometlung regard* 
ing winch there is a desire to establish something else 
(stMclhotjif^a) for onlj then does it come nitlun the 
sphere of inference The dcsiro mn> of course bo for 
one s own sake or for the sake of some one else and it 
does not matter that we nnj ha\e the ■=ame knowleilge 
from some other source ns long as u e liav o the desire to 
establish it hj inference 

This recognition of the mental ncti\ity of inferring* 
as the dccisi> e feature in inference lends to nn important 
discussion between the older and later schools as to the 
precise factor which is to be deemed the proximate cause 
of inferred knowledge or in other words u hat prcciselj 
is to be deemed the inference as n process The answer 
ohvionslj depends m part on the meaning a5signc<l to 

’ Cf TS. I 44, \TUh Athal7«s notr 

> r(ata<Uan cf TC il 4(r-4t hSUra [>. C. Tit* revon ii 

kljlad It'll, orfiUkand. 

’ Cf ih« tnott^Tn doctrin* • ; BaUtii()ia*t R<h k II tit. tii 
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proximate cause (/ ui nno) Its sense m the normal u'sc 
of language IS instmfaent, and therefore one definition 
of Larana makes it to be a cause possessing an actuitj 
(vyapdixtvat laranam) that is to saj a cause which bj 
means of its function or actipitj, 'produces a result 
Accepting this definition two interpretations of n hat is 
the real cause of inferential knowledge ore possible In 
the first place the Mew which is more or less clenrlj 
expressed hy Kanada ’ and empliasized in his commen 
taiors that the cause is the reason or middle term maj 
beheld subject to the correction that the knowledge of 
the reason {luigajuana) must be substituted for the 
reason (htigal This view |s howeier rejected for the 
ohi loua reason that mere knowledge of the reason pro 
duces no inference il is only knowledge of tlie reason 
ns existing in the subject and tnaanably concomitant 
with the consequence In the stock example mere 
knowledge of smoke as such eras existing on tlie moun 
tain ) csterday is no ground for the inference of fire on 
the mountain to-ds) the smoke is gone and cannot 
therefore since it has ceased to be bwome the instru 
mental cause of anything The other altematn e w hich 
13 the Mew of the older ivjA)8 followed bj ^J 5 ran&tha* 
IS to treat the knowledge of the inaanablo concomitance 
ns the proximate cause tbsigniog to it as its function 
the reflection (^rdmnr^) which m that case must be 
reganled as consisting of the knowledge of the presence 
of the reason in thesubjcct (palwdAonnntn^i ana) The 
more recent theorj is that adopted hj Qnfiditja’ 

* iit 1 14 Sx S. 1 roll P SOI TA p. 1’ ef > ^jadarfann 
on« slew In XV , p. 47 eonwiTaHy > r(f«r«De« to rspjl 
p. 48 

* BP 60 cf rSTol ajiMitfroniUann't or lh(t tiil«4 by perception of 
iLe eoneomitanM m ciewe In SV p> 47 

I J 146 1 tee I<V pp 47 4S erhen tbUa ieil by roeollection of eon 
eomltsneo (I *;iilXjn9>nn(<iH>^4‘>) !• •eecpte<l 
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Gange^a' Annam Bhatt-i * nnd Laugaksi Bhaskara ^^ho 
iclopt tlic \iew that the Ciuso is that which nmntdi vtely 
iml always precedes the ctJcet the ttHcction thcicforo 
which leg-iids the iimhllc tuiii us iti vttiibute of the 
subject and in\ariably couconntunt with the consequence 
IS tlierefore the cause of mfctential knowledge a view 
u liicli IS supported bj an appeal to the f icts of language 
the teim instillment applies natmallj to some material 
thing winch can jossess an actuitj not to know 
ledge whethci of the reason or oi the mvanable con 
comitance 

The \iew however, which thus insisted on a mental 
activity as the essence of infeience was not accepted 
universally the Mimitistt adopted a view more akm to 
the concept of formal logic which sets tlie major and 
minor premisses side by side without insisting on the 
mental act of combination But this view the N>aya 
decidedly ° objected to and definitely rejected on the 
simple but conclusive ground that tlio mcie setting 
to^othei of propositions gave no result and that equally 
the memoiyof the concomitance and the perception of 
the pieseiice of the reason in tlic subject lemauied fruit 
less unless they coalesced m a single mental act 

1 lie essence of infei ence therefore lests on the inv ai lablo 
concomitance (in/clptr) between the leoson or middle term 
(vynpjja) and the consequence or majoi {vyipaka) teinis 
which if perhaps in origin liwmgareal infeience* are 
<lev eloped as logical foi the school abandons anj idea of 
setting out m detail the real lelations at the basis of 
inference But leahty ® undeihes inference and we must 

> TC 2 vy p T f s apahtadharput il Bunam 
» TS i 47, * NS5I pp 86 87 

‘ Th« rt/upala need not be more extensSre t) an the BO la 

ryapalro of 100 
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ask liow IS tlie nuaiianeconcomilantc known! Intlie 
Oral pi ICC wt must lulmit tJmt mere obscivntion of con 
comitancc in a special case or n few casts is not cnougli 
foi logical pmixiges to atlnin certaintj tlic knowledge 
of coexistence must 1« nccoinimnietl by the absence of 
knowledge jf any eontrarj case le wo roust use tlie 
method of positiic and negatne instances If a dis 
ci'epancy can be adduced oi is suspected then it must 
either be shown to be merely apparently an exception or 
the doctnne of concomitance must be ndimtted to be 
conditional {aupadhifa) and therefore useless for logic 
If howe\er no concrete case is adduced but it is argued 
on general grounds that not es en all the cases w hich has e 
lieen obser\e<l though numerous are enough to give 
certainty of universal concomitance tlie onl} replj is to 
show that a contrary instance is really impossible This 
may be done h^ careful examination of the concomi 
tnnee itself which may prove to he irresistible or it may 
be shown hy the use of the reducUo ad alsurdtm 
(tarka ) ' Tlie man who denies that from smoke we can 
infer Bre is confionted with the result that he must con 
tend that there uu cases in which smoke is not connected 
w ith fire but arises from some other cau'sc, which is con 
trarj to all experience and he is dnven to admit that 
after all we are entitled to deduce fire from smoke So 
for the moment we escape the danger of arguing m 
a circle which is obvious if vve try to show that it exists 
because it is found in so many cases since foi such an 
inference as for all others a'coocomitancc is an essential 
prerequisite and e® hypothesi no concomitance has yet 
been establislied It is obvious however, that the 
question is not jet solved for the validitj of our indirect 
proof m the ultimate issue rested upon concomitance 


< Above eh t f 8 
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in this case a negative one so tliat the real chuactci 
of concomitance is as fai fioin solntion as evoi 

Ihe dcfinitiie reply to iJie question of the mode in 
nluch a concomitance is known is, therefore, based ou 
the view espressed in Gautama * that inference depends ou 
perception but tlm erode idea winch doubtless dominated 
the eailiei view has made looni tor a inoic subtle doc 
tune, in iihich supernormal or trtnsccndental (ctkiuli/ u) 
pciception tak.es the place of tlic simple contact of organs 
of sense and object Whenuo sec any oljcet ive see also 
its gcnei ihty (snuianyu) including all othci possible 
lueiiibcra of the class thus by this pccuh u mental con 
tact (mmaivjakdmiiM lyraCyiisilti) ut appiecinte the 
geneiahty of smoko and of fiio Furthei by yet anothci 
contact, whose cliaractciislic is knowledge {inaiuilitl 
eitita)^ wo leali/t tlie nniveisal coiiconntanct. of tho tiio 
smoke and fire so tint the moment we see smoke wo at 
once Iia\o knowledge of fire as connected with it liiis 
IS nob V piocess ot inference foi theie is no possibility 
ok the operation of leflwtiou in its pio 

(hiction and it diffeis from oidinarj perception, as theio 
IS not n conneMon between the object and the senses in 
ill the times and pi ices in winch the foimcr exists llic 
n ituio of the reduetto ud tilpntrdnm now becomes jilain 
it does not seive to pioee ot cie itpc the knowledge of the 
iimvei* il concomit nice, it is only accessory oi contiibu 
tuy to leiiiove doubts and to make the knowledge of 
the concomitance fiee fioin wncertamty Nor again is 

’ll5 cf 9V, pp C8ff,200tf SDST,rpeiC8 Proof by 
positive and negative instance is applied to every conceivable topic 
Cf SS V 28ff Cr B Seal Pot t tt Senitca <)f Am ent H ruiui cl vli 

* Above, ch ii, i 3 Panraeikha la credited in SS v 32 G ivith a 
vievr suggesfint that conconiit nee la a mental concept imposed on 
things not an expression of a reality, but the value of so late evidence 
is minimal The perception ef generality is accepted in UlmSn’S 
PSPM p 9o Cf NSM .pp 81 ff 
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the ytnciahty which we peiccivc a mere mental fi^piient 
in the % lew of the Echool of this period , it is an alwlute 
’ but it exists only m the individuals m which it 
appeals and is not h^po^tircd as something apait from 
the individual substances or atlithutc^ or activities in 
which it lesides 

Tlie concoiintancL * as we have seen can bo cithci 
positive 01 negative and in the noiinal case in regard to 
a subject and an ittiibutc it is jiossiblc to establish both 
iclntioiis Tliua in thejndgement,* Where there is smoke 
tliei'e IS fire we have a positive concomitance to vv Inch 
there is the negative eounterpait ‘Where there is no 
fire there is no smoke ’ The lulc of the echool to appen 1 
the examples of both to the statement of eoncomitancc 
IS dulj earned out in both eases, a similar cose 
13 a ease in vvluch the conclusion i c fire is piesent but 
IS smoke need not be present with fire a eoncomitanco 
must bo illustiatcd bj sometliuig more a demonstrative 
example (disianJ i)* that is one in winch not moiely flit 
but smoke IS present ts in tlic kitchen The countci 
case (ii/k/}it<t)dota not admit of such duality it includes 
all that has no fire and thcieforc all tiiat has no Einokv 
In other cases we do not hii I the possibility of positivu 
ml ne,,ntive concoiiiitniicc In the proposition Hit 
1 ot cau be named since it isknowablc the coiicomit lucc 
can bo positive only {lemltuxittyin) sinct wlnlc it is 
ti lie that What can be known can be nimed the pro 
Iiosition \\lint cannot be nanitd cannot bo known 
cannot be tstablished, since no piobative txumplc cm 
be adduced foi it seeing tli it only ot what c m be known 

‘ tnmuRjiuiia intlwU laftv) T0 p 31 it bin kas t sa banrilu) 
UBplA lb d p So belo V eh ti {3 Of P 21“ * 

» botinhS.butinNV p 48 TC n TO&ff 
I Only ti n h recognized aa val d for reavonii 
9D p 48 
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can anything ex hj^nAhesi be known On the other 
hand, m the proposition ‘Li\jng organisms ha\e souls, 
since they possess animal functions’, there can be a 
negative concomitance only vyatireHn)^ since the 

proposition ‘ What has no soul has no animal functions 
cm be illustrated by the case of tlie pot but the positive 
projxisition ‘That nhich has aninnl functions has i 
soul cannot be illustrated since the conclusion has 
precisely the same extension as the subject and cannot 
tlicrefoie be found anywhere outside it In the case of 
negative concomitance only it is thciefore impossible to 
adduce any example {tnpaUa) in tlie positive concomi 
tance only it is impossible to adduce any counter example 
(Viixdaa) 

TJie relations tlius stated may be ilJustrateil by tlie 
accomp vnying diagram * 



Tlic ciicle S represents tbc subject the circle JI the 
leason and the wide P the conclusion {eadlya) The 
space between the circumference of S and that of P 
repiesents the whole field of examples part of which 
falls withm part intliout the circle 31, tlie former alone 
giving the,probative example (distantn) All the space 
outside P represents the counter examples In 


> Jacobi, nowa 1901 p. iC6 
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the normal concomitance whicli is at once positive and 
negative (amvya i^lirAtn) we have the positive 
sphere ‘ Where M there P , and the negativ e ‘ IVliert, 
no P, there no M To iepi%scnt the purely negative 
concomitance it is neceasary to assume that S cvjxvncls 
to the dimensions of P, in winch case of conreo M must 
expand Iikeuiso, thcio then rttnaws no room for an 
example and onlj a counter example is possible lo 
illustrate the pmxl> jiositirv concomitance it is necessary 
to assume lint the tucumfeicncc of P disapjvears and 
the possibilit} of a counter example is abolished 

III place of hinngthL distinctions of |>ositne-negatnc 
jKisitivo only and negative onl^ on the concomitaucc, it 
is also possible to classify the middle terms ou the same 
principle’ a j roce<lurc which docs not differ in substance 
from the more mtuial one hvrt adopted of treating the 
concoinitanco AS the scat of the distinction Applied to 
the iiifercnct. or ttic middle tcim howevet, the bchenic 
tended to pioluev results which were eailj criticizeil 
andwhicli though ascribed 1 } Qudlnm * to Pni^astai ad v 
would apparently not have hecu acceptcil bj tlmt 
mithor* It is n h%8 m'dous inaticr that the positivi 
infvrvnccoiiprates w ith n conclusion which is co-extcnsivt 
with existence and thus depaits wi Icl^ fi-om the nornml 
form of conclusion* llic ohjcclions however to tin. 
purtl^ iKgativt inhmice (Ltmht ijLtttrelin (inuinua/i) 
arc ovu whelming All the lenns m it hive the eam>, 
extension mil thus the essential chnrnctcnstic of in 
ferenet the use of a general principle to ilcinonstrato 
t-oinething disapiienra ns there la no particulir cose to 

« Ta ii 75>» 9 

> Mk., rp. 203 "0* , Jluirri. V J,. n3 

• Atp ”39 1 1 e tk lYTalirynf nlA »rguiuent 

all »ppe«r In \Slra p 6 TR., |p,"0 80 lx low cli. It | 2 XV 
pp 123-33 eUlxntcI; jnatifin *11 tb«r«sei. 

< ^SM pp 6*ir rrpljing lo and CuddliUt Titwk. 
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^\lllch tlic pnnciple can be applied Moreoier to am%c 
«t a positue conclusion from a negative is lu itself an 
unusual pi’oceilure mil if Pni^astapada denied that 
either foiiii uas a eoiTcct sjllOj^isin he had nmeh reason 
to support his action The Ivjajncoutends, indeed, that 
aseverj negation has ti poaitiva: opjiosed to it there is 
sufficient positive element availallc to produce a rrflec 
tion (/xn'iimoi'^i) and to in luce a result but the effort 
is I lainK unsatisf ictorx ami uiiconv inciiv But the 
doctrine ’ was he! 1 fimilv against the contention of the 
^ edanta and the Mimm'u* that m such a case there 
was to lx. recognize 1 the inentil pi'oecs.s constituting 
a seiwratcineansot proof cnlleil pixsnniption ( iri/iajxiUi) 
The stoch. c’cnmple of this is the inference Dcvfllatta 
thoUjjh he IS f it does not e it during the dn^ and there 
fon must (.at at m„hl Ihc fonnuJatos the 

proi>osition as a purolv negitnc inference Uevndatta 
eata at nioht U'ea««c ht is fat without eating in the 
da^'tiinc llio jioxitixc cimcomitance He who is fat 
without eating during the di> eats ut ni,^ht cannot lie 
olscrveti but tlic n gntivc |ropo«itiein He who ncvir 
cats IS never fat fills nnhi our jiiimedutc exjanence 
Siiuilail^ the nifitctfo o t ihMintnni. in its fonnal aspect 
18 doftiideil bv the Nvajansaii example of tlie purely 
negative inference 

lilt validity of infircnec was assailed 1 ^ the Carvaka 
school who 111 untnine*! the iiujiwQibilit} of legitiinatcK 
establishing an invanilk connexion the Bud Ihist 
i-cplj rests on an ideal construction as exj rcssetl in the 
eonconutance not on n n*al relation A somewhat 
similar view is attributed n» one version of the Sni if/yi 

« Ta a fi3 ff vsir» S2. ss ss Tn. fp toi 

Kir P 101 Kuv I I 19 XSM rp.h‘ ^9 ef KKR 1.31 .£5. 

* l'p.'*30 13 'P I 1* r&rSl pp. 0 "l tiMct prMamptioe 
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biitni to Pniica^ilvlia prolnbly without regard to historic 
fact as that author was probably anterior to the jienod 
of the di«cuvsiou of concomitance Tlie Sutra itself 
assumes an innate power in the tlungs which arc con- 
comitant Qaiikarji also admits the lalnhtj of inference, 
subject however to the bupenor autliontj of scripture 
which alone guts us absolute tiuth while the Njaj i. 
contends foi the absolute \alut of inference os based on 
perecption' 

4 The Fi,n<il Foi m of the Doctrine of b>iUi jitnn 

Tlic sjTicretist school* follow witliout question the 
iloctnne of Pni^astaivwK that there is a fundamental 
distinction between inference for oneself which is tnii- 
iiifuxiicc aud inference for another winch is stjlod 
inference therefore onlj b> an analogy Inference® foi 
another is tlie cxjiosition by nuaus of a proof consisting 
of five uieiiil<erj of a thmgwbich has ulreailj been asccr- 
tnincil for oneself Oi in other words as state^d lij 
Dliarmottara,^ the inference for oneself is notional 
(j/ Ls opjiosed to that for anothci which is 
scrbal (fifWoliJinAa) though linhkc the Buddlusts the 
logicians ilo not carrj (he concept to the natural result of 
ivcoguijung that there is no pi »cc in their sj stom foi the 
e-oiieept of verbal Ustiinony ns a Kj'<ccinl kind of means 
of 1 ivoC Sjll<rgis,m therefore is infci'ciice in a moilifa.d 

« '?tiS eU I KKS « 181 IT , SM- cl* 1* S3, y eiff will; 

\uiru<11ha, 15S.ii 1 H, Mimtl i j. 203 Sri N\ , n lOo 192 
SK,i 2.W Ka* III 6-8 >SM JBUAS zix 61 f 

* TR , pp. 87, as TS,|4.» TC II OSOrr cf 9V , pp 18" 20" , 
rsrM.,p. 43. 

* rnh p. 231 , SSin |v 6 Has MQIIer ■ •trnpU ti of t) e dii 
tinction to rliotorical ond* i* emmooas (Six Syj,fn,f |>p, C67 If ) , cf 
SSU ,p^ 117, 118. 
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iiid second uy sense since it is the cau«:e iWucIi pixxhiecs 
in the iiiincl of the hciier oi reader the knOA\ledgo of the 
uiuNcisal concomitance Ailiichisthe time base of infer 
ciice In the Nj aj a ^ len Iheie is an essential distinction 
hetneen the effect of veibal testiinou} and that of 
syllogism in the fiist place the infoiniation nnparteil 
IS accepted Mithout any acliMt} on the part of the 
licarti in inference ns comiDUiucated bj the s} llogism 
the hearer must perform tlie nece&satj mental operation 
iihich the teaehci has aheod^ perfonned and which he 
now aids bj syllogistic eKi>03ition tiie hearei to perfoun 
for Inmsclf i hex c can therefore be no Mtal distinction 
in piincipla between inference and sjHogisni any in* 
feicnce can be thrown into sy Uogistic foini for one sown 
satisfaction if desued and it must be so treated if it is 
to he coinmunicatetl to another The diflenncc theicforo 
1 educes itself to a difference of asptet Die one denis with 
the piocessof infci'cncc thcothci with its foiiual e\pi\.s 
Sion 01 oa^'saditya* hasitUicone is clniiictciirod by 
Hiibsttiict (toMdwp'fttw) the otliei by sound oi wortU 
(frtWnjr/xitra) 

Syllogism which l>cars the imme then consists 

of a collection of propositions arranged in iluc older or 
III the formal dchiution of Oaiigefa* is an c^iiosition 
which produces v verbal knowlcelge whence arises m the 
hcnixi the knowledge of the ineanablc concomitance 
and of the presence of the charoctcnstic m t!ie subject 
knowle Ige which is the last cause of mfeiential know 
ledge The nunibei of mtmhcrs remains fixial at five as 
m Gautama witli the tradition il names of proixisitioii 
(pmlijiM) which states the subject with the coiicinsion 
as an attribute , roason (/iriu) which ascribes to tbc 
subject the'inidlle term which aeries as the means of 

» sr, i 151 
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tVufm to P'\fiCd9ikha probably without regard to histone 
fact as that author was probably anteiioi to the penod 
of the di«cussion of coiiconiit nice Tlie Sutra itself 
vssutnes an innate power in the things which are con 
coinitant Q<inkai^ also admits the aaluhty of inference 
subject liowever to the snpenor authontj of scripture 
which alone gives ns absolute tinth while the Njaja 
contends foi the absolute vtilue of inference as based on 
peiception ’ 


4 The Final Fotni of the Doctrine of SjUo jimn 

The sjncretist school* follow without question the 
doctnne of Pra^astapada that there is a fiindamcntal 
distinction between mfeience for oneself which is true 
mfuence and infcience foi another winch is stjlcd 
infci'cnec therefore onlj by an analogy Inference ® foi 
another is the exposition by means of n proof consisting 
of five uienibcts of a thmgwhich has already been ascer 
tamed for oneself Oi in other words ns stated by 
llharmottarn * the inference foi oneself is notional 
(tnafmtfia) as opiKeed to that foi another which is 
verbal (^thdalmaka) though unUkc the Buddluste the 
logicians do not carry the concept to the natural result of 
lecoginzmg that there is no place in their system for the 
concept of verbal testimony « u sjiecial km I of means 
of }u-oof SyllOj,isin therefore is inference in a modifaed 

> SDs cli I KKK » 181 ff 8DS «1 ii &S v with 

Auirudilia 15S i 1 11 P wU pp 89) 6GI NV pp 190 192 
NK p Kus I I 6 8 XSM pp. «fr JBRAS xii 54 f 

* TB pp 87, 3S TS 5 4a TC u 689 ff cf pp IS" 20 
PSPM p 48. 

> FBh p. 231 hSara p b BUx lluller s (scr pt ofi of (he d a 
tinction to rl etor cel ends u erroneoae (S4z Sysltnu pp 567 ff) cf 
1,SM pp 11" 118. 
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iml secondary sense since it is the can've which pi-oduces 
1)3 the mind of the heaier <n reader the knowledge of the 
univeisal couconutance which is the true base of infer 
dice In the new there is an essential distinction 

between the effect of veibal testimony and that of 
sjllogism, m the firat place the mfoimation imparted 
IS accepted without anj activity on the part of the 
hcarei in infeience as communicated bj the sjllogism 
the hearer must perfonn the neccasaij mental o]3ei*ation 
which the teachci has already peifonn«l and which he 
now aids by sjllogistic e\j>ositioii the heaier to perfonn 
for himself 'Ihcrt can thercfoic be no vital distinction 
m principle between inference and syllogism anj in- 
fcicnce cvn be thrown intosjltc^istic form for ont’sowii 
satisfaction if desired and it must be «o treated if it is 
to bo coimnuuicated to another The difference therefore 
icduccs itself to a diflcrencc of aspect tlie one deals with 
the pixjcessof infi.i'cncc, the other with its foimal expivs 
Sion or as (Jivadit) a * h is it the one is ch n-ieteiu’ed b) 
siibstince (iDfhitn'^xttva) the othci b^ sound oi wonls 

S^iIlogiMii which Uars the mine then consists 

of a collection of propositions arranged in due oialer or 
in the formal dcfimtion of (.taiige^a* is an esjiosition 
which produces n verbal knovvle^lge whence arises m tlic 
Iicarei the knowicilgc of the invanahfc coiicotuifance 
and of the presence of the chunctcristic in the subjrot, 
knowledge which IS the last cium, of infei-cntial know 
Icd^ The iiumbei of immliers rem nns 6xeal at five is 
in (jautanii with the tradition d names of proposition 
{jirxilijiia) which states the subject with the conclusion 
os an attribute , reason (Aefit) winch asenbes to the 
subject the* middle term which serves as (he means of 

» sr, i 
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connecting it^iith the conclusion , example {udahamm) 
m ^vhlch the concomitance is given in full with an 
example either positively or negatively , the application 
{tipamiyi) in which Ihcic is attributed to the subject 
the middle term chamctcrized as being n member of the 
concomitance and the conclusion (mganuina) in nhicli 
it IS declared that the consequence is an attribute of the 
subject Tlie pui^pose of the five nicmbers is stated 
formally* to be to teich the knowledge of tiie subject 
the syllogistic inaik the knowledge of the concomi- 
tance, the knowledge of the sjUogibtic maik as an 
ittiil utc of the subject and tliat tliei-c is nothing 
opposed to the final ic^ult reached in the conclusion 
In its tjpical foim the syllogism is thus cxemplifiel 
The mountain is fiery 
Because of smoke 

Uhere theie is smoke there is hie as in a kitchen or 
Whcie tlicic is no fite theie is no smoke as m a lake 
And 60 (i e provided with smoke winch is iiivarnbly 
Hccompanicil by fire) is this (inounlaiii) 
riiereforc is it so (i e provided witli fire) 

In the example * now inisnamed the concoimtance 
iinj be expiessed in two ways cithei os given above oi 
m the adjectival form Whatever lias smoke that ilso 
has fiix 01 Wliatevci has the absence of fire that lias 
also the al sence of smoke The latter inode of expixs 
Sion is the moi'C frequent in harmooj with tlie tendency 
of tlie language to nominal expression The application 
an I conclusion m Sanskrit are frame 1 m the enigmatic 
fitAa cajam and Uismat tail a the histone ground of 
which we have already seen The scheme which is 
norma! must be modified slightly for the purely positive 
and the purely negative inferences since m •these only 
V Cf NBU p 
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one foim of concomitfincc can appear under the example 
and m the Httei a negative js ncccsviij m the second 
list member of the syllogism * 

The charactenstics of the syllogism are obviously not 
mthout relation to the nature of the Sanskrit, language 
The prefeicnce carried out to the fall extent of a positivi 
result 13 rendered easy by the fact tint every proposition 
can be throrni into a positive form bj the simple ex- 
pedient of using the qiialifacation of non existence 
(«6Anixt) ind saj mg that the moimtam possesses absence 
of fire m place of sajnog that the inotmtain is not fierj 
Similar}} no hj’pothetical result is necessai} as no 
have seen the concomitance can Ic c\presse<l jn the 
form of tw 0 corrclaliv e clauses but it can be easil} and 
is more frcqucntl} expressed m adjectival form Iho 
subject 15 capable of wide extension thanks to thopovvoi 
of the language, where a tliiog is not a convenient 
subject, a pKcc or time maj be converteii into one But 
the subject must either be individin) ° or a class denoted 
b} A claxs name and capable of licmg coosideieil as a 
single object If a num^r of tbmgs «lo not form a real 
class “ there cannot Iks anj single judgement aliout 
them, tlitic cm onl} Ite a senes of judgements arising 
from a senes of independent inferences regarding eacli 
individual 

An inference, again os wc have seen mast correspoml 
to resht), and there can be no formal correctness, as 
opposed to real representation of truth This demand 
excludes partial or m the school tcniunologj contingent 
{aupiulhika) judgements, which would not correspond to 

' Jncobl XOVVO IWl p.*70^««yv Inll# fourth »nJ aah mstnben 
but thU iroal I giT* « n'gatlTv c«neiaiIOQ ef XSSr» pp.' 103,110 
Tn. f>p» % Tie npgatir* fo»n» i* •onj«im« »doi^ howcTrr, 
•.£ TB,p 39, «f NBh p 43 C«Ubro»«k», I S15 SIC /\i4<ir(V. ml 

funfkUl p M 
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lealily foi in the Nyaja \iett the knowledge that some 
S ih r Is not tiuc knowledge which would ix<iuirt, 
i knowledge of exiittl^ wint S were P 
The snnilantj of the Hyllo„isin of theisjaya to that 
of formal Jogic i3 as oLvious as the dissirailanty,' and 
the cause of the difference is plain Tlie Nyaja sjllo 
gism represents the fonn dei eloped in discussion Tiio 
proposition which heads it repiesenta the starting point 
without something to represent the object of a desire 
(aJ'avl.Mi) to obtain information no discussion can begin 
The reason is the answer to the question why the pro- 
position 13 asserted the example, or rather the statement 
of concomitance, replies to the question why the reason 
13 sufficient to produce the conclusion the general state 
ment being made clear by an example It remains then 
onlj in the two last members of the aj llogisni to apply 
the geneial rule to the particular case and then to 
express the conclusion which thus appears at the end of 
the syllogism not ns a mere idle repetition but as the 
assurance of a reasoned conclusion What is remarkable 
howe\ er is the fact that the example remains almost to 
the last an essential paitof the sj stem indeed in practice 
it IS the example which is given rather than tiio formal 
statement of concomitance it remained for Laugakst 
Phaskara m his comment tlie AyoyugMf U anUtnuiiijari 
pral ara * to saj that the use of the example is com en 
tional and not essential 

While in practice the Nyaja syllogism is fiequentlj 
ledticed to the first three members the third in the mere 
form of the example os m The mountain has fire 
because it has smoke like a kitchen’, the Mimansa 
formally reduces the number to three namely the first 
set of three , another new accepted the sceond third 
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niid fourth membera as adequate while tlie Vcdanti was 
satisfied eithei with the fiist or the last three' The 
latei Buddhist view accepted as necessaiy only tht third 
and the fourth {wlahftrana and iipaiutya) Dhiuna 
kirti 8^ view differing from that of Dignaga,® treats the 
proposition and the leason in which the example is 
included as sufficient for inference The Vaicesika 
agreed with the Nyaja though the tradition of tlie 
distinguishing names giien by Pra^astapada uas 
preseived 

5 Anedogy oi Compariaon 
The Nyaj a school * and the authorities of tlie Nj nya 
Vaijesika with the exception of (^vaditya treat analogs 
or comparison (wpamona) os a third means of proof, the 
establishment of something unknown through its simi 
lanty to something already knoivn The stock example 
of the process is already given by ^ atsj nyana , a man 
who has nevet scon a buffalo is told by a forestei, who 
as an expeit is woithy of credence that it resembles 
a cow On entering a woody region he sees o strange 
animal whose shape leminds him of a cow, and there 
comes to his remembrance the name buffalo taught by 
the forestei The essence of the process involves botli 
the knowledge impaited by the forester, and the percep 
tion of similarity in the object presented, and there is 
a direct div ergence of opinion between the ancient and 
modem schools * on the part played by these tv\ o factors 

> VP P 11 TC U GS9n PSPM p 41 pD p 44 
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mthe pioduction ot the result The oldei view holds 
that tho iinniediatc cause o£ the knowledgt obtained 1 y 
comparison is the verbal knowledge gis cu by tlic foiestei, 
« lule the perception of restmWance is But an accessory 
cause of the result The modem school inserts the 
lelationship, thus lajing gieater emphasis on the simi 
larity which lies at the bottom of the pi-ocess but u ithout 
fundamentally altering-thc view of the process. Simi 
lantj , however is not to be deemed the only cause of 
knowledge ot this kind , di&similanty or a peculm 
property may serve the same end thus a man maj 
recognize a camel because, unlike a horee it possc&ses 
a humpeil hack and a long neck oi a ihinoceros b^ the 
single liorn v\ Inch adorns its nose 

There is disagreement also between the ancient and 
luodem schools as to the precise oaturo of the judgement 
in which the process of comparison results The older 
view, held also by Ke^va Mi;ra kaug&ksi Bhaskatn 
and Annam Bhatta gives the judgement as an a&seition 
that the animal perceived bears (be name butfalo Tile 
more recent opinion of Vifvanatha ticats it as a recogni 
tion that the thing seen is on individual of the species 
1 ufFalo, and this accords with the fact that the result of 
the expeuence is to eiitich the subject of the evpenence 
with the lecognition by its name of a new animal 
species 

The weakness of the Njaya concept was not ignoi-ed 
by the riial school Vacaspoti Wi^ra^ in expounding 
tlie Sarakhj a doctrine which docs not admit comparison 
as a separate means of proof analj ees the pixicess ami 
proves that there is nothing peimitting of the setting 
up of comparison as » special means of attaining know 
Mge The instruction of the forester falls ii\,the sphere 
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of MrUxl kno\slo(,lgc’ as "i means of pixwf, Mimliuitj is 
wcojpuztj pei'ccption and infei-cnce nccounls foi the 
rest 7hc Vai^esiLi <ichoot mclode comparison in in 
forence* the s} llogism nms ‘'llnsohjectis tobe st 3 lecl 
buff \lo, Since it is like a cow and w li ite\ ci is hke a cow 
beare the mme buffslo ’ Tlie ncpJj* of the Nylj « * is an 
appeal to expencncc which shows tint in oixhmrj life 
lodgements of comparison arc fonned without going 
through the process indicated n rcplj* which shows 
a complete inability to distinguish lietweeu a logical and 
a psj chological analj sis 'ind to the con'crv atisni of the 
Nj aya rather than any other cause must m all likelihood 
be attributed the mamtenance cien in the latest state of 
the school of a distinction l»etween inference and com 
panson as fundamcntallj different inoiles of pi-oof The 
whole subject rcceires clal»orato discussion bj Uclaj ana * 
who rejects tho I edanta and ilimansft defence which 
legnrds the instniment in comparison as the cognition 
that tins animal is hke a cow and the conclusion ns the 
judgement ‘ The cow is hke this buffalo He defends 
comparison on the ground that it implies more than 
%eibal testimony which only (caches us that the term 
buffilo ’ IS applicable wheie hkencs-s to a cow is found 
companion on the othei hand gives us the know letlge 
that the teim buffalo applies to a species which we 
comprehend from percemng a specimen in quite a 
different manner from oui prei lous know ledge ba'^ed on 
\erbal testimonj Companson theiefoie teaches us the 
direct signification of a word it does not teach anything 
about the existence or non existence of anytlimg Jience 

I In aSara pp 30 2 "’J S7 «t Is reduced to vert il testimony 
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if there is an attempt to pio\e the non existence of 
a creator by the compaiison Whate\er is like the 
omniscient individual soul is not omnipotent and this 
being which is like the individoal soul is what is meant 
bj the name God the replj is that the use of comparison 
as means of proof in tins its} is invalid 

In the Nyaya Suha'* itself the case for companson is 
defended against a difhcnlt} made as to the possibility 
of argument from mere similarity by the statement that 
the reasoning is based on lecognizcd and patent simi 
lanty Against the argument that it like inference, 
leads to the establishmeni of what is not perceived by 
means of what is'percened it is iiiged that it is the 
perception of the hutfjlo which leads to the lesuH of the 
comparison, and that the \eibal expression of a com 
panson diverges from that of an infeicnce whence the 
difference of the things follows 
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LOarCAL ERRORS 

1 Tht Oi igin ami Deiefopmeni of the Doclnne oj 

Thf treatment of falJicjes m both the Fyai/a Sutra 
'imUhe Vai^<!ila S«f»xi i<» Inef and Minplo standing m 
wrions continat to the elahomtion of this topic hj tlie 
htor to^ts Falhcies rank as one of the categories of 
of GaMtamV but in acoonhnee nith the lack of de%elop 
inent of anj thcoij of the true nature of infei'ence there 
IS no attempt to etplaiii the reasons nmJerljnng the 
classes of fsUaciea enumeratoil Natui'illy tnough, the 
commentatoi's fin<l in the list the prototype of the scheme 
which thej recognized m the contempomj syncretist 
school but it IS (lifHciiH to lieheie that this view had 
anj legitiniacj Of tin list of fi\o gi\en the first and 
second alone are naine«l with familiar teims the first is 
8aiyu1Jnca>n discrepanl , wluch is defincil ^s a roason 
which leaiLs to more conclusions than one {unmltmtihi) 
and this definition applies to the foim of fallacj through 
out its history Ihe sccotuI is the contrai^ (tiriuldha) 
which is marked by the fact that the reason leads to 
a result opposite to that which is established, and it 
also — though with change of sense — paasts into tlie 
Ktei teiminologj Tlicthinl seems bj 

its literal t«.nse ' eipial to the question , to mean a reason 
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whicli pro\okc8 the \ cry question Mhicli it wan inlcndcd 
to answer, the Htci mcw cli‘>scs it is equivalent to tlie 
countcilnlanceil reason hut witli doubtful 

propnoty, for it may equally well lie equated to the 
contradicted reason oi more probably diffei 

from either ' The thud form styled equal to the con 
elusion {sudhya'Htnw), in explained ns one in which the 
reason is as much in need of proof ns the conclusion 
later it is classed among the unreal reasons (asiddfa) 
riic last IS that for which the time has gone by {lala 
ii<«) on one interpretation which Vntsyajana rejects 
it applies to a fault in the form of the syllogism when 
the reason is adduced in the irrong place in the order of 
propositions This interpretation however is open to 
the objection that mere formal order is not essential to 
the mcauiDg of a S&nsknt sentence and that the mis 
placement of any member of the syllogism is desenbed 
in the ^syaya as falling under a special form ‘the un 
timely ’ {apraptakala) of the category sty led Occasions 
for Rebuke’ {ntgro? a etl atut)* The accepted explana 
tion,® however is hardly easy to believe It is based on 
the view that an edbii is made to aigue the abiding 
character, and tliei-eforc eternity of sound from the fact 
that it IS manifested by union (e g between a drum and 
the rod) just as colour, whose existence is admitted is 
manifested by union with light Tlie fallacy lies in tlie 
fact that the manifestation of sound is not due to the 
union but takes place at a subsequent moment (kalahta) 
after the union has ceased The later doctnne forces it 
into the category of contradicted reason but manifestly 
without plausilihiy Jndeed in no part of Gautamas 
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system IS there moic clear proof of the hek of nn 
authentic tmdition of his meaning unless perhaps in 
the confu-sion as to the sigmficance of the thi*ce kinds of 
inference nJnch he recognizes 

The case with Gautama is acr^ different from that 
with Kanada ’ The doctrine of Kanuda as nou wstored 
to the text of the Sutra is peifectl^ plam it stales 
i definition of a fallacious^ reason or non re.ison (aiiapa 
ile^ in his terminology in iihicb ujxtde^i replaces heln) 
as that uhich is unpioied (npivsiddha) tliat is which is 
not shown to I e in inaanable concomitance with the 
consequence Of the fallacious nason two species are 
mentioned the imred (u9«t) and the doubtful {stun 
diglhtt), which conxspoud accuratelv enough to the 
later asiddfux and "rttyuWtmru The examples gnen 
ai*e foi the unreal the nigument. Since it has honi« it 
IS a horse for the insufticient* reason Siuce it has 
horns it IS ati ox k horse of coiiree is not homed but 
there ai-e othei animals besides an ox which ait so 
adorned As the tnditiona) test stands this clear out 
line has been brought into confusion by an interpretation 
which ma) probably enough be little if at all anterior 
to rn9as{«p5da himself* 


2 Di^ndffa omf Pm^ittajxid • 

The ciidcncc already adduced m the account of the 
development of inference gives ground to suppose that 
I5*gm'gx can claim to have enunciated the principle of 
invnnable concomitance as the fundaniental principle 
of the syllogism The investigation of this question 

* ill 1 loi' 
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ine\itatly kil to the exposition of the conditions which 
must mark Uit. middle Unn if it were to serve the 
purjMjse for which it was destined, and the Kyaimjmt- 
le^i * lajs down the three essential conditions inexplicit 
terms The whole of the sul^ect must be connected 
with the middle term, nil things denoted by the middle 
term must be bomogcncous with thui,^ denoted by the 
majoi tcim , none of the tilings hetcrogcnious from the 
major tenn iniLst be a tbiog denoted bj the middle term 
Dlinmiikirti m the Nyai/iihindti* reproduces the saint, 
rules for the three characlcmtics of the middle tenn , it 
must exist in what is to be infeircd {tinvmejt euttum 
ewj), itinust exist in things onlj w Inch aie homogeneous 
with the majoi tenn (mpitkmi), and it must not exist m 
things lieterogeueous with the luajoi term (vi^xdm) The 
diMsiou of fallacies m boUi is based on the pnncipk 
that if one or more of these rules is MoHted, tlieio 
aiiSLS a f illacious reason Three classes of such fallacies 
are itcognized by Diguaga the unreal («8idd/m), the 
ludetcnninate {unail aiitda) and the contrary (iirtMfcf/ta) 
as the> aic staled bj Dharmakirti who follows with 
iiiodihcations aud iiniirovements the scheine set out by 
lus predeccssoi toui subdivisions of the unreal ruason 
lie recc^nized when the uiucahty is recognized by 
both p irtics to tlie discussion , wlien it is conceded bj 
one party only , when its reality is called m question, 
and when it is doubtful whcthei the middle term can be 
pitdicated of the subject Of the indeterminate there 
irc SIX forms when tbo middle term abides both m the 
majoi term and in the opposite, which is the too general 
middle tenn of later Ic^c (scuIAamatt) , when the middle 
kim abides neithci in the major nor its opposite the too 
lestncted («sac?AnmHO) foim of latei logic , iwhen the 
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,„,daie ten, I at.des m eomc oE the th.nge limnoBeaeoue 
with and m all ot the thmBS hcleregeiieous from the 
maier term, when the middle term aliides m all the 
things hoinogenemisivith andsoiiie o! the things Iietcro- 
-eneoiis trom the major tenn , when the middle term 
abides in some things homogeneous with and some 
heterogeneous from the major 

contiary but not discrepant {iitiiddhaiyabhicanii) 
middle tenn that is when n thesis and its contr idictory 
vre both supported bj ecpially ^‘i1ld itasoiis The stock 
evample ol the last is the ai ^niment udduceil b> a \ nt?es 
ikiv to pro%c thxt sound is not ctcnul beevube it is 
a product while the Mim u\sft usponds that it is eternal 
bcUt^c lb IS audible Imally tbcie aio four‘ sub 
divisions of the contrai), according as tlic middle term 
contradicts the major term or the implied major term 
or the minor term or the imphcil imnoi term Of these 
the fallacv phich is contriiy to the implied majoi term 
IS akm to the contrary but not discrepant, emco it 
depends on the fact that it is coiitno to a piinciplc of 
the school by which it is used and it is theieforc termed 
that w Inch cuts acixr* one s pnntiples U^tnittjMtakit) * 
riic example giv en by Di,:u is the ar^mment that the 
lycs S.C. aic ot service to some Iwin^- because the) ire 
iiuulo of particles like a bcl scat, Ac Here the major 
tenn ‘of service to some bem^ is ainbi^^mous its 
nppuent meaning us of service to tlio bod) but the 
implied meaning' w of serviee to the Boul’ But the 
Saiakh)U svstem holds tint though things imde of 
mrticles uie of scivice to the boil) the) arc not of 
service to t! e wall which has no attributes Iltiice the 
mid lie tenn coiitradicU the luipliesl tenn as undcrstocl 
t,j the Siyiiklija 
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Dliamnkirti ’ presents us with the ssmt classifacation 
but A\ith a ilinunution m the subdivisions Ihe four of 
the umenl icasons icinain butof the indeterminate only 
the hist tttoiue kept the too general and the too res 
tneted and the contiaiy likewise is reduced to tuo 
^a^etles depending on the fact of the existence of the 
middle ttnu m >\hat isbctciogeucous from the major oi 
its non existence in what is homogeneous with the major 
It IS of interest that he lecogntrcs and disallow s the two 
\anetiesof contrarj but not di'»ciepant and that which 
cuts acioss ones principles The fonner he holds not to 
concern infeience at all as it uiises from the fact that 
the two different sides m such a case i est on the autboritj 
of sciiptuie and this 18 foi lum ism theory it was foi 
Dignagif' no true somce of kuowkdgc * Ihe latter he 
dismisses because it is includ4.d m the {,cueial conception 
of contiary which iiidecil m the definition of Gautama 
IS that which is contini\ to the piinciples admitted bj 
the reasoner ^ 

In tlia esse of Piapastajiada the question is coinpli 
Cdtel bj the existence of the teisus viemorialen winch 
he cites as embodying the iitwe of (kauada) K'\ 9 jdpa 
ind in which the dnision of fallacies is based on the 
conditions for the coirectncss of the I'eason foi inducing 
proof Thej * run Dial iimkis the means of infeieucc 
which is connected with that which is to be inferred is 
knowui to exist in that which is accompanied with that 
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1*5 to be infeiied aud does not e\ibt it all %\hore 
tint does not exist Thatnhicli dcpiids therefrom m 
one 01 tn o points la <leclare<l hj Ka^jupa to be no reason 
•V8conti%r\ unresl oi doubtfni The similarity of the 
statement of the thiee conditions (IranPpya) of the 
middle teiin to tint in the Buddhist fonnulation is 
ob\ious but it is important to note that the parallelism 
ig not compute as rc^nh tJie first essential condition 
In the case of the Buddhist tomiuU this condition is 
stated as the connexion of the imdlle term with tlit 
snlject (aimineya) the sense of the lattei term bciiy 
made clear by its definition in the ^ i/iitfahiitdu as tin 
thing possesaui" mattnhntcfrf/mmtH) wboscpeculiinty 
is to bo know n (jijint it<x rifcs i) ‘ It is natuml to rend 
the same meaning into the tcr«t(s m^inorialts and this 
lias been rcpcatedlv done* but only at tin. cost of com 
plete disrogaixl of tin. language Tl bile that irlnch is to 
ho mfeired (nnuiiieyia) can like sid/yn in its earlier 
sense lUnote the subject of theinfeieuce ittquaUj cumIj 
and naturally like tildhyu is employed of the conclusion 
ind that this is hero the stiiscis proved bi the expression 
winch 18 to ho accompanied by that for the tlmt’lfmt 
aiiuU) can onl\ lefcr to iiMumeyct winch precedes it and 
it is of courae common ground that the chanictenstic of 
the similai instance in the Ayaj/crinkhi Inn. 

I idaiiiile) is to pres?])t the major and middle teiins, not 
the middle term and the subject The apparent objection 
that thus the rcftraiiec to tlit subject is omittcil must be 
rccognizcil but tlit ixincdv is not to read * into the verses 

' NB p. mi U li vuw M in D an%a is cootroverlcJ in NV 
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the qualihcatioii that Ujo first cowdition connexion with 
the conclusion is to exist m the subject, ^\}iich of course 
be,;s the question The Vai^esikas deliberately adopted 
tile \iew that tlic knowlwlgc of the middle term uas the 
proximate cause of inference, and u ei-e cnticized by their 
opjioiients precisely boennse thus tliey failed to emphasixe 
the element of existence of the middle terra in the subject 
llie expUnation of their attitude is perfectly simple 
the thiec conditions as set out represent a piecisc state 
ment of the third member of the syllogism, the example 
(niltiJuinimt) ulitii completed nsjtwasin Piapastspa^la’s 
time by the enunciation of the gcneril proposition Of 
the fiist part of the example we ha\e aieflectionm the 
hi'st condition tlie insanablc eoncuinitancc between the 
middle term and the major term between smoke and fire 
Rheie there IS smoke theie is fire , the second condi 
tion corresponds to the affinnatieo cxami>Io of the con 
countaucc of smoke and fire as m a kitclien the thiixl 
w itli the negatii e example of the absence of smoke w hen 
there is no fire, as m a lake I he refci ence to the subject 
is of course iinphcit the cooceptiou of a middle teim is 
essentially relative to a subject on tlic one hand md 
a major term on the other In the Buddhist foimulatioii 
in its tum therewould be inadequate refeicnco to the m 
a inable concoimtanec as a pnnciple if it were not that 
tlie middle term is essentially lelativc to the major and 
19 related to it lu the view of Dhannakirti bj wnj of 
1 Icntity, cause md eflect oi non existenec The ih\er 
gence of emphasis however, is very far from dinmuslnng 
the probability of boirowing on the part of the \ ai^e 
sika it IS m entire accord with the nnturil wish of a 
school, when it has to appropriate fruitful ileas fiom 
another to disguise and adapt them m form if not m 
substance 

The itnpiessioa of borrowing is coufinucil by the fact 
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t)i it PnifosUipijdA orsoiBCpredect-ssor, if we admit that 
tlie ivrdiis memorHiles wen. ieaH\ eoinjxxsed btfore liim 
thought it necessary torciBodel the tevt of the I’itit'tfj- 
tl-a Suint in oi-der to bring the uen doctniie into Jiar 
luoQ} \nth the aeeepte«l text The correction was in 
gemons the two nphonsms of the origiuil test whicli 
‘\s we Ime seen defined fillacj nnd out two classes, 
w m, combined into a single clause and read as gmng 
the ^ aned classes of fall icies. But the eouiphcntiou did 
not end then., for it was not swfbcient to 1’ni^a.stapad i 
to establish three clashes of fallacies lie Ind to issume 
tint the cuumeritiou ga\e room for the four ciisses 
which lie himself accepteil The terms of the text as 
clmuge^l ga^e the old classes of nnixil (imrt) douhtfo! 
{sauidigdlta) nnd also o/»rtr«irfrfAo, a new term while the 
niemorndw g-vNc «^ld<WHT ti)«dd/i« and aiiwi 
{Itgdka and Pn<jastap>ula added the n»i(ul/yntv8dn or 
\oid reason To effect a haniiouj I'etween thest mows 
and the isutra Pro^ostapad-v* decUred the ilentitj of 
<i/jrn«jdd/(« witli tmtAlAo and his new iddition regard 
loss of the utter \noleuce he thus did to the t».\t A 
later hand’ cudea>ourc<l at least toa\oid theiucohurcntx 
thus cixated in the Sulrx the interpolation of a word 
at the tnd of the second of the two nphoiisms which 
Praeastapad i read as one the tevt thus ga^ e once more 
two clauses hut in hea of x detinitiou of fallacy, fol 
lowed bj an euumcntion of two classes we liaM. first 
the statement that the apt\f‘uklhii is v fall icj , and then 
that the unreal and the doubtful aix fallacies, the 
ihsurditj of Avhicli is self evident 
Ihraf astapjida ® hnnself gi'es lu prose piictuuvlh tin. 

> PJX "33, "39 * J^icobi VOWG 1^01 p, 4sJ j) 

’p "01 yna an UfnfyciKlrfAfTia dtpirjit* ItitanfM ni wlocan a h 
anu n<9ai{Aarm<uir t cunya'ni sanomnn ti pnuulcUain anwM^ 

jforpiri ( ctisarran ni’roHt- aihW'aiKt rra tad apras^d ihdrlhasjt nuin.ij’ol'a u 
For luy mtcrprstalwu «f W , p !?• 
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same uccotint of 6hc conAtions affecting tlic reason or 
imdllc tcnn the iimik must be associated m respect of 
tunc orpKtt%Mtlithc thingtobcinfeiicd be found mall 
or one case where the atliibntc to be inferred is present 
and be pTO\ ed to bo non cxLstcnt m everything opposite 
from \ihat la to be mfeired The slight divcigcnce of 
M ording brings out clearly the essential realism of the 
sjstem the reason is n reflex of leality At the same 
time the m ording confirms the view that the first con 
rlitioii refers to the relation of middle teiiii and inajoi 
not of nil Idle tcnn and sub|cct the thing to be infenc 1 
IS the fire on the mountain not the subject which is not 
a thing to bo inferiud but a thing whose attribute is to 
1 0 inferred fixim the mark In tlie second condition 
a new element appears which foinis also the subject of 
obser%ation bj Uddjotakam m Ins examination of the 
formulation of the subject of the thice conditions of the 
leason by Digniga it is expressly recognized that the 
extension of the middle is not ctjunalent to that of the 
major fire may exist without smoke Tins point the 
earlier fonnulation ignored foi the simple reason that it 
w as n 1 cles ant to the business tii band the thii d membei 
of the syllogism must give an aftirfliative example, and 
it IS irrelevant to note that the major may exist without 
the middle term 

On the basis of the thieefold conditions ot the reason 
Pia^astapada bases his diaision ot fallacies departure 
m one or two points brings about the invalidation of the 
reason to attain the conclusion just as m the Buddhist 
\icw Moreoaer the di'isions of the unreal reason arc 
similar to those avhich were already gi%cn by Dignaga 
from avhom he doubtless borrowed them ' But in the 
other categories theie is significant vananc* which can 

> Stcherbitsko Jfu«on ▼ 168 118 SS «o , Fftddegon p 
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which the iiuddlc term M present ncitlier in the major 
term nor in its opposite The stock example is the 
reasoning Sound is eternal, because it is audible 
Dharmakirti' however, classifies in the aame count the 
argument which the N^a^aand Vat^esika accept, Lii mg 
Ixxlies have a soul, l>ccnuse tliey have animal functions , 
which the later theory makes an inference with pnielj 
negative concomitance {J eiala lyulu ektri)* It is not 
certvm how fir Pm^astapoda would have accepted 
the classification of these two kinds under the same 
heail for, though he docs not actuallj recognise the 
classes of purelj positive and purcl_> negative inference 
he appears ® to nilmit the truth of the argument Sound 
IS a qualitj, because it is audible’, or Sound differs 
from other things (kjchusc it is audil Ic The distliictioii 
between the two instances is phm m the first the 
major teiiii eternal is widii in extensjon than tJie 
subject and the middlt Icnn which aiv of equal exten 
Rion sound alone Itcing audible , in the second, the three 
terms aie all of like extension anl m the later view at 
least the conclusion is legitimate Whether m anj case 
the too restricted reason is deemed donltfiil or loid 
seems httk mote than van ition of tcniuiiologj designed 
to mark the independence of the new vvnter The dis 
tinction IS the more notcwoithy in that Pnvfastapiwlv 
himself records an ol jection to this view in the fact that 
Ivan(ida*in treating of sound appears to have reckoncil 
the too restricted reason as n source of doubt although 
Pia^astapiwla has not much difficultj m explaining 
awnj this seeming ol«tacle to his theorj It is m 
keeping with his determination to avoid too close 

' NET r 79, ^B,p 114 ' >v,p l^J 

* p 289 On the v*T d>ly ot this form cf TR , pp "7 *8 219 
PSPVt i'.47 (t snilowe it Cf *I*o fVidJpgon, pp SO' 123 

Ml 2 21 3 » p 239 hK., pp "Ij 21C 
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Laugak**! Bliasknrv more ii'< tliit wliichis tlic 

olijcct of a kiiowlcdj^c which icndci's impossihlc tlit m 
ftrential j« Igtmeiit oi the process wliicli leads up to it 
the lattci pliiase hem" wide enough to co\er wlnt is 
held on anj oLthe theoiics to he t!io pioxiniate cause of 
inftience whethoi knowledge of the middle teim know 
Ic Ige of the concomitance or the leflection {paiamcom) 
Annam Bhatta ' insists on lequinng tliat the knowledge 
should 1)0 correct amee otherwise in the familiar reason 
ing The mountain has fire 1 ccausc it ha.s smoke a fault 
might be suggested thiough the erroneous perception of 
the absence of fire on the mountain 

Ihe classes of fallacies aio also increased to fi\e an 
aititicial ajTnmclrj designed doabtless to imitate the 
Buddhist fij stem w Inch I'ccognizes three conditions and 
throe sets of fallacies Piesumablj the increase in the 
number took placo di-st in the classification of fallacies 
and thcncc was extendol to the number of conditions 
The fii e classes are m the order of Gange^a ® the dis 
crepant (s ivj/tif /urain) which is also stj led indeterminate 
{anaihinhla) the contraij (vmnW/n) the countoi- 
balanced e) (lie umeal {amW a) and 

the contradicted ((( Miftr) but the} ma} Ic evanuned 
m tlie order of the Buddhist list with the n Idition of the 
two new members of the senes 

I Tlie indeterminate or discrepant * wJiieli js stj led in 
the ^ aiijesika terminologj the doubtful {enmdigdha) lies 
in the fact that one oi both of the second and third 
conditions is MoKted whence the conclusion ceases fo 

» TS. IB’ 

' TC 1 a p 7 locpn Oautami a t)ame« b t adds » 

szth TB It follows Gaulinu KKK i 36o IT refutes tl »m Ml 

> Sr ilGO TC I 81-SU Tv p. IS TB pp 44 1(^7 108 TK^ 
pp IS 14 TS {03 BP “4 Kc^TB om Is tl e thl -d form so 
aUoTR pp 317 20 hSara pp. 7 10 t23~C mates emht sarielies 
the first two are in Kt p 13 FSPU p 4C 
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possess any certaintj and remains therefore an object 
of doubt It falls into three species 

(1) The too general reason {adharana) is found not 
only m the similar instances but also in the opposite 
instances the possession of horns does not make an 
animal an ox nor has the mountain fire because it cau 
be known 

(2) The too restricted reason (ascidharana) on the 
other'Tiand oSends against the second condition for it 
occurs nowhere outside the subject itself Its absence 
from the opposite insfaneea or counter examples tends 
to estabbsh the \ ahdity of the conclusion but its absence 
from the similar instances or examples tends to invalidate 
the result which remains therefore a matter of doubt 

Sound is eternal because it is audible ’ is the standing 
exa mple"^ as we ha^e seen the fallacy is distinguished 
in the modem school from the purely ncgatis e inference 
by reason tliat in the falUcj the major term has greater 
extension than the other terms while m the inference 
which IS %alid all three terms have the like extension 

{3)jThe reason which does not subsume (a xupasam 
harinj is that which is alleged of a subject which is bo 
extensue as to permit neither of examples or counter 
examples as in 'All is eternal becnu’ie it can be known 
The natnre of ‘ all forbidsthepossibilityofnnj universal 
coucomitance and tlius p^e^eDts either tlie^second or the 
third of the conditions being complied with Or equally 
well the opposite aigument can be used ‘ ^fis transitorj 
because it can be toown The modem school * object 
that the individual things of this world auglit serve as 
examples and therefore define the fallacy as one m 
which there exists only a posit(\e connexion between 
reason and consequence adefoition wbicli is open to the 


TS pp. 303 SOI 
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retort that it coders the case of the purely positive 
inference ^^hich the modem Hchool accepts as valid as 
does the older school, as in * All can bo named, because 
it can be known There eiists, however, a clear djffei - 
enee between tlie last proposition and those quoted to 
illustrate the fallacy in the latter there is areal ground 
of connexion between naming and knowledge, in the 
former it is not eo, and the teat of reasoning is always 
in the school correspondence with reality. 

II. Tlie contrary reason {viruddha)^ is one which 
serves to prove exactly the opposite of the thesis it is 
adduced to establish It Ihos does not exist in examples, 
hut does exist m counter examples, and so violates the 
second and third conditions alike. Sound is not eternal, 
because it is a product, nor is an animal a liorse because 
it has Homs. 

III. The unreal reason (a«rfd/i«)* falls into three 
species in accordance with the three factors involved in 
the reflection (par^mar^) which brings about inferential 
knowledge , the eubject, the relation of the middle term 

‘ SP, J IBO, TC. I 8i2 C4,TA.,p 19, TB, rp *1,107, lOS ; TK , 
p 14 , TS , i 64 , BP 7* , >Sira. pp 7, 9, 119 SS, gives eight 
vsrieties, TS., p 224, gives th« ssme deaoiiion as NSars and TB 
In KB , ITV 1. 2 6, it atiU is rvallj a 6uil>ta , the new sense is m 
NVT 

• SP , I 168 ; TC w 897-937 , TA , pp 19, 20 , TB , pp 42 4, 
102-6 , TK., pp. 14, 15 , TS , 4 66 , BP 76-7. KSara, pp. 7-9, llS-9, 
gives fourteen divisvpns (twelve In commentary) defining it as a»tfci- 
fapaArotrfi’i , TR, pp SS3 8, folliWrs Ud«;aBa*s laiianamOlu (acconjing 
<0 the commentary) in the Uireelbld diviaioo, but adds a fourth class 
ol apiSndttd^ha l)n three varieties) and mentions firs of Bhiaarrapls'a as 
subvarieties. Both record the more general divisions of uihaiiMddhi and 
aK!/otardttddht IfV., p. 177, Iiasa tnpledinsion with divergent niznes 
for (2) and (8) ; but NVTP recognlres the new names, while KVT baa 
four classes [axtrupa, thaitfa, Bpaya, anyaOtd)) PBh > P has 
Oiiiimryo, ladtliJea, and two varieties of what is equivalent roughly to 
NB., p 112,11 2-7, where three vaneties occur , >B has also dAarmif- 
and nuidglhOs ddha 
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There are two forms of tins cla^ in the first the con 
eomitance ample does not CTist , mjho second there is 
eoDComdance hut onl^ a conditional one 

which IS of no \alue for inference In the first case we 
liai e snch inferences ns * Tlie mountain has fire liecause 
it has golden smoke for titc addition of goldin deslroi*s 
the concomitance aince golden smoke does not, in tlie 
Indian new, e\isT^ hven if sre Rul>stit«tc Mock for 
gollen the older school denies the % nhditj* of the infer- 
ence, though the modem school admits it, apparently on 
the ground that otlurivi-e it might he thought thst the 
Hunhly hlwk formtsl a nocessaiy part of tlie coneomi 
tanee which is l*etweeii the fiiiokc and fire as such 
More interesting is a thml example the reasoning 
* Sound IS momentarj ,l¥>can«e rt exists which represents 
the Ruddlii't new is re|ecte«l K'enii«e it invoUes the 
proposition that all winch exists is momentarj , and the 
>yAya \ai'*esit,a in«is6i that a sound fasts for three 
inotnenla that of its prmluetion and that of Us destnie 
tion Mith that inters omiig l« tween them 
\ Tlie con hlionsl conooimtsnce > is ilhistmtcxl I y such 
n'lraso as the argument, ‘The inountimi has smoke, 
liecau«e it has fix' Tlic proposition is con htioned 
ly the fact that there is no universal coneomiUnce 
lictwecn tire an 1 smoke, I ut^only l« Iwi-en fire prcshieeil 
from wet fuel and smoke l^ngaksi RluL'kara and 
Annam RhaRa treat iHis ns a fallacy, an I indeeil 
Annum Rhajiaa dcfimlion <f the thin! fonii of the 
unreal reason seems strictly sjieakhig to txncr the 
conditional cf ncotnitancc only On the other hsml 
tin re exists a slew winch declines to accept snch a ci«e 

• On «7>an(»MTC (Ln< iOfj Tit pp. CS 41 llv » TK pp. V 

1C 1 Tsp, tw, nr 185-40 \9tiiai4 tii. ri 

Mailrr"* tirw 's , ip. fH 6*5) ii els«tlj skmiiK Cf ^S^ 

n> no le. 
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as fallacious since it does not fulfil the requirement of 
a fault in reasoning, namely that it should prevent the 
taking place of the reBection (paniHiaifd) In truth if 
the condition is borne in mind it is possible to reaion 
accurately Thus we can reason correctly, ‘If the 
lightning were to fall on a heap^ of haj , it v\ ould giv e 
out smoke since in such a case the condition for the 
troth of the concomitance would nctuall;^ be verified 
This is an interesting example of the effort to extend the 
process of inference bejond the bounds imposed upon it 
by the demsml that nothing save an absolutely umveisal 
concomitance should be taLen as a basis of reisonmg 

IV The counter balanced reason ’ is 

one for which there exists another reason which proves 
the contrary of tlie consequence. The later texts apply 
to it also tlie term pralumiKisunia taken from Gautama 
equating the two ideas by interpreting the pt'ixkamna 
stona as a reason which, though intended to pv e a certain 
proof, leaves us with the desire for an aigument to 
establish the conclusion aud hence is calleil Mike nu 
argument ’ (pitiltirnnosaimi) This form of reason differa 
from the contrary , because in the latter the reason in 
it'self prov es the opposite of what v%as intended, while 
in this case the rcison is simply rendered mconclusivt. 
by the existence of on aigument opposed to it of equal 
weight In the contradicloiy reison {bndhitn) ngiiiii, 
the consequence IS in Sat contradiction with the truth 
and tins contradiction may be proved not merely by 
argument, but by direct pvrctption or other recognized 

' SP, 5 iw, TC » «**.> ‘ito, Tt., p la Til, pp. n 45 , lajs n» 
TK,p.l4 TS.,saj BP 7,, pp. " lS,iirefiiJ<^ 

m TR., pp CJl-^ , iihen 0>e nnitftCUryuVAioiinn appeara aa a variant 
of ihia fom), while Bb&sarraj a aeotna to rtUuce it to an aaya.^niiid<IAn 
(otherwise the eomiuenUrp, pp. 1S3-5 The idenliGration with 
j rolameoscP' 0 U la & tT* S £.9 
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means of proof Again, to make tins case of fallacy 
there inuit be equal weight in the two reasons which 
can lie opposed in the tnple division suggested bj 
Kc9ava Mi5ri the first two cases where the first or the 
second is of piLvaihng weight cannot be properly 
icckoned here It there is scnptuml authority for 
cither argument, it must prevail and the reason would 
become not counter balanced but contradicted 

V Aicason is said to be contradicted {builhila)^ in 
the definition of Kc9ava Mijnv w Ken by means of another 
proof pci-ception or otherwise, it can be established that 
there 18 present m the subject the negation of the con 
sequence which the argument is intended to establish 
It can be illustiated therefore by such a pioposition ns 
The file IS cold because it is ’a substance, like water 
while for the counterbalanced leason we must have 
icsort to such niguinents as 'The niounlani is fiuj 
because it has smoke opposed to llic mountain is nut 
fier\ because it is bare rock With tlic contradicted 
reason tlic later scliool identifies the kalalita falhcy of 
Qautami on the gi-ound Hut it is inopportune and 
intempestivc {kaUUila) to adduce a reason of this soit 
to prove a conclusion which other evidence has already 
established the contrary conclusion 

Fiom tins general classification and description none 
of the eyncictist wnters departs in substance though 
Kc^ava Mijra oinita enlirelj Uic non subsuming vaiictj 
of the indeterminate reason Qivaditya* however in 
cre^isea the number of cla&scs to si'c by accepting as 
a separate class the voil reason {nnadhyai isita) of 
Pra^astapada which he defines much as in that writer 

' SP i IC’ TC II 93S 8* TA p TB pp 44 Wo IW 110 
TK p 15 TS 5 67 BP 78 jrSin pp T 11 TB. pp 31 

’ SP 5 161 The ^8Sra pp " 1* 1 a» the eld five of Oautame »nd 
the void re&sou ai a sixth IhebstTR pp 2So S36 rejects 
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show mg that at hia e^lly date the fusion of the Vai^es- 
ika \iew8 was not yet completely earned thiough The 
earlier Vaipejika too had not recognized the classes of 
counteibalaneed and contradictory reasons as such 
Qaukara Mi 5 ia * tells ns that they weie interpreted into 
the text of the Sutra by a Vrttikara or writer of a 
commentaiy, but the identity of tins author is wholly 
unknown There is of course a rough distinction 
between the new classes and tlie old but it can liaidly 
be contended* that Oio Vai^csika school acted on an 
attempt to distinguish betueen formal and material 
fvllacies in omitting them foi, as we have seen there 
wore approximations to these classes m the classification 
of Pra 9 astapada Hius the contradicted reason figures 
m Pra^astapada as part of the contrary (imuUVia) m 
the shape of the reason contradicted by the text of the 
school (affctnu(6a<(/itfa) and this can be traced further 
back to the antinomic reason {viruiHhfltyuWtworin) of 
the Buddhist logic Hie counter balanced reason (eai 
prai ^^ sa) again figmes with Prajastapada as part of 
the \oul reason ((TimdAyatrtsiht) and again can bo traced 
to the aatinomic head of the Buddhists Nor m truth 
IS it i-eally possible to attempt a serious distinction of 
formal and material in fallacies, sanec the Indian logic is 
never formal but always realistic 

It is characteristic that there sliould have been made 
a serious effort to induce the categones set up by 
Gautama to enter into the new division nor is it at all 
unhkely that the fivefold classification was stereotyped 
precisely m order to suit tlie fivefold classification of 
the 2^yaya SiUra The efforts to equate prakaranasama 
and satpjfliipaAsa, kalat^to, and ImdhUa have been men 
tioued, the compilers ignored the fact that Gautama s 
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contrary (in luWut) is rtally equivalent to contrwliction 
I'j Gcnpturc {arjamoladhita) or DignSga's istavighatak) t, 
and equated it with the later tnruddha The sadhya 
unma Mas equated with the unieal reason,' but the 
divisions of tliat head maj be traced in part through 
Prajastopada to the Buddhist logic though the details 
are dubious * 


4 Other Logical Lrroiu 

On the thcorj of the Buddhist logic a tnm of reason- 
ing IS fallacious not only if the middle term is defects e 
but also if the subject matter or thesis cannot be sus- 
tainel that is if it is icfuted m advance by the proof 
of the opposite or if the examples Mhich 6er>e to show 
the coirectness of the middle term are not valid being 
badly chosen On this basis arc set up fallacies of the 
thesis (p((Liafi/<asa) and fallacies of tlic example (distan 
tahhasa) details of which we have both from Lignaga ^ 
ind from DharmakirtL* It is signiScaot that Pra9a8ta 
pada * accepts the whole theory, and follows closely the 
Buddlust model ev en to the extent * of closely copying 
hut Mith charactenstic variation of phraseology the 
description given of the defective thesis Tlie doctrine 

» J.V r 1*7 

* Stcherbritiko s v (IThmuk, v I6J 1 0) are ojien to doubt Tl a 
deciaire approacli to tlie modera view is in KV , pp 176 177 

* i/act L<ig pp 90 (f^ 96 ff , Sug an B ndu iof , pp £9 ff 6S ff 

* NB pp 111 nsff * pp SSlff 217£f 

‘oinxUtCp 231) repUeea an rtUrCiik p 110 Stcherbatakoi 

Jluteot V 158 Digoag^s definition (ef ItV , pp 119 l^'O) was 
salt/ jalrentpstlah pahiah rtruddJiSrtli n rotitoA the last kail being con 
dcmoptl NY Subandbn (not Ya nbandhn) seems to have defined 
It as |>a/^» sadAay tun fs'a^(lIVT,pp 181 186) Oan^nltl a JbS a 
view (bS I 41ln, 451ti) that be is (he author of the radandh/Jiui 
(NY pp 120 156) is improbable m r ew of the positive ev dei ce of 
the ThibeUn trans JRAS 1914 pp 601 602 
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however, is foieign to the Ny&ya* or the Vai^esika oi 
to the coinhined school, and only the Jams ^ agree vi ith 
the Buddhists and Pra^astapada in recognuing it The 
i-cason IS clear as Uddyot^ara * and Vacaspati Mijra * 
plainly say, it the theses are to be deemed as in them 
selves true or false, there would be no puipose served in 
recourse to the middle term and an examination oE the 
fallacies adduced in the Buddhist school shows that the 
division involves useless repetition \ atsyaj ana and 
the schools after him accept clearly the doctrine that the 
tiicsis IS neitliei true nor false m advance , it is a subject 
of doubt which is i-esoUcd by the use of the middle 
term, oi.as Aniinui Bhatla* has it, the subject (pa^stt) is 
that which possess the conclusion in a doubtful fonii 
(8uindii;d/i«8ad/ty((i'ctft) So little, indeed, did Pra^asta- 
pada impress the doctiinc be hod boirowed on his school 
that Vacaspatiim^ia'* ascitbes the fallacies of thesis and 
evauiple to the Buddhists without Innting that he knew 
that Fra^astapida htniself had adopted the principle 
The possibility of borroiving* by Buddhism must tliere 
fore be entiiely negitived’ 

On the other hand the syncrctist school tieats errors 
m the definition {Mfitna) as being closely connected 
with eirors in the reason oi middle term A definition 
may be too general (aUvinij}(%) and include the charac- 
teristics which are found lo other things than the 
bubjtct of the definition as m Tlie cow is a horned 
unimal Tins form can be compared with the unreal 
reason m respect of conconutaTicc {vyapyuhaisiildhu) or 

* S»Te BhawTOi 1 I»Sira j>p 13 14 13S 44 cfPSPM,j)60 

* Siddh»s«na,>A SI S4 HtniLja PMS vi 13,40 

* hV TP 116 20 * KVT r 3" 

* NBb I V 1 • TS $ 43 ’ NVT p 230 

* Jacgbi ^a^VG 1001 p 4S3 

* Slcherbatskoi i/ust«n t ISC 8 

M TB,}p. 110, III, Tk,p 21, TSD,$3 
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tlie too general form of the indeterminate reason Or 
a definition may be too narro^v {avydi ti) as when a cow 
Is defined as tawny, and otbei coloured cons are e'< 
eluded Or the definition maybe impossible (asttvibhaia) 
os when the ccn\ is defined as whole hooved, both this 
and the preceding being varieties of the unreal in re«pect 
of tbe substratum A coirect definition is negatively 
defined as one winch js Lee from anj of these three 
faults and more positively by \atajaj ana* as an attri 
bute which differentiates what is defined from all things 
other than itself This cluiractenstic results in the 
definition of tlie schools hein^ largely reduced to tl c 
statement of the specific difference possessed by any 
thing and in many cases definition takes place b) nega 
tion of certain attributes within a wider conception ^ 

In addition to fallacies Gautama devotes three otiicr 
categoncs to logical errors but the later texts treat them 
with as scanty consideration as they deserve The first 
18 the fraud or cheating (cf if«) winch consists merely 
in the giving of false interpretations to the words of an 
I Iversar^ in discussion Tlie forms of this device aro 
three a word may bo understood in tbe sense which 
appertains to another word «t the 6 .imc form os for 
instance wuu may bo meant as new and mterpreted 
as nine Or the word may I c given too wi Ic a sense 
(Minanyacl da) or a mctaphoiical expression may bo 
interpreted literally (ujicicajac/ d <) ’ 

The second cl vss consists of fulde oljections Onf t) * of 

> NBl 1 1 

* TR. pp "o 0 »l ows tl dt • dvflnit oa is renlly » p nly negative 
into ence 

• >S i " 10 1 mtheommvnUry >S4r» pp. 16 17 161 6 TB 
p. Ill TSD J81 OSAI xw S12ff hSirs pp. 1^ 17, 161 6 
TK pp 230-46 

‘ AS T I \Sirs pp 17 "S 1«7 91 TB pp 111 TSO- 

J 81 SUST,pp8t7 Xa, n*. *47-317 
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plea of busiDess or a^mit a defect on his outi aide nhile 
cnticizing one on the other, or fail to censure an error 
or censure what is corrtet or depart from a tenet which 
forms the basis of reasoning (o^xiSMfrfAnn/n) while the 
fallacies proper arc natarally included as a specially 
appropnate occasion foi rebuke 

These mi'cellaneou*' classes !is\e it is clear, foi the 
most part but little direct connexion witb logical errors, 
and fall rather witluo the sphere of dialectic &trictl> 
logical arc only such cases as those of inconsistency ivith 
the proposition in its vanons aspects or the shifting of 
the reason cnunciateil in tlio second nieonbei of the 
syllogism ly the us«. of a different reason in the third 
member Incases such as the ley/rasus utl 

the rejisoDing in a circle (arlraXrj) the 
tffnouilie dnicla (a<i»<ifn*y«) and others’ the cirors 
which occur can be rcgardeil as senes of syllogisms 
partlyinvahd ^ol is it di/hcolt if it wereworih while, 
to show tliat tlie n arious sorts of logical errors can bo 
reduced to the Molation of one or other of the five 
conditions hud do« n for the correctness of the middle 
term 

From the Ivja^a school it is at least probable tliat 
the other schools borrowwl Iheir ciilicisni of invali I 
rcisoning It is true that the claim has been made b> 
comjKtent authority * that the conception of the rej\ 
ml tii^iiitui i as a means of argument is to be refemd 
to the Samkhya school Bat already in Gautama * the 
principle is adduced m the discussion of the indn isibilitj 
of atoms to which exception is taken on the ground that 
if each atom is capable of division the process will 
continue nd iiyimtum which involves a regieaauB 

« Cr KKll i 218 ff 
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CHAPTER V 

THE NATURE AND AUTHORm OF SPEECH 
1 Tltt Kaltiie of Sjyeech 

The recognition the Njnya ind of the sjTicretist 
school sn\e Quaditya of \erWl knowledge (foWo) a*! 
a means of proof unposed upon thorn n careful suri-ey of 
the nature and oiigiu of language in \\Iuch hotte^er 
their freedom ol thought was etnetJj limited the 
presuppositions which they inherited Each word has 
they hold ' a significance (jvr/ which is tlie convention 
(srtTiuiya) made Ly God that such and such a meaning 
should be understood from such and such a word All 
language is therefore conientional but the modem 
school vanes the rigour of llic ancient bj admitting in 
the case of proper names (he CKccption that the con- 
section IS imposctl human instruinentaht} uhilc 
some supporters at Ic ist of the older view argued that 
though the immediate instiument uos man ^ct in gmng 
a proper mme the father was obej lag the command of 
senpture to a&sigii a name to his son, an I therefore the 
action was ultimately thime a subtlety which e\en 
^ i^Nanatha rejects Of more value is the further defini 
tion of significance given by Annam Bhatta which 
makes it tliat relation lictwcen word and object which 
serves to^call the object to memory when the word Is 
spoken The nature of significance as thi; power in 
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words to coavej tJje sense imposed upon t}jein bj con 
mention human or dnine is not further elucidated m 
the Njaya which rejects, how’e\er' the Mimansa doc 
trine of the existence of a special eategorj of power 
taking just exception to the multiplication of 
entities which would result if e\erj capacity of a siil>- 
stance w ere thus given the rank of a category 

Freed from the burden of a binding tradition the 
Nj aya was able to deal more effeetivelj w ith the pro 
blem of the precise denotation of « onls To the llimaiisa 
a word denotes the dais (jalt) and the notion of the 
individual (ty<d(t) arose from neccisary implication 
onlj an opinion sliared by the schools of gramimr and 
rhetoric® The modem Nyaja for its part adopted the 
other extreme Mew the wonl denoted the indnidual 
concrete object its attributes coming in b) implication 
alone The \edHnta sought to combine the opposing 
Mews by a distinction between the express and latent 
signification of the >rord winch w as deemed pnmarilj 
to refer to the class concept but onlj to do so in Mrtuc 
of its acknowledged conneMon with the eoncrcte objects 
included in the doss. Tlic Buddhist mow was \orj 
dificrent faithful to the opinion tliat Uk. true nature 
of anj thing cannot be Known but mcrelj its difltrcntia 
they held that the signification of a word was inerdj 
expressiN e of distinction from other things ( tpoh 1} lo 
the ancient Njaja* which Annam Bhatta and \i5\a 
natha follow the word dcnoU.'i at once tlie indi\ idual 
object the clus of which it is a incnibor and the dis 
tinctne property of the class (utit*) 

* TC. ir t iCOff , 9^ pr Sf ff » 17 TR. pp IM IM 

•pooling Ihe }>a>«rt PSWI p. 'll) lb 1., pp. b4 8 refutr* 
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While the meaning of langoage is comentional the 
inodes of acquiring it are various The Vedanta lajs 
stress on the use of gesture objects aie pointed out to 
the child and the names given Other sources giren hj 
the Njaya include the usage of life in winch the child 
Ij heanng the same word used in different contexts 
gradually comes to learn its sense grammar which 
teaches the meaning of roots, terminations, and cases , 
ihctionawes , instruction by experts , comparison , ex 
planation by synonyms, coulcvt and contiguitj the 
former applicable m the case of a word of generic 
meaning whose precise sense Is thus indicated, and the 
latter serving to make clear the meaning of an unknown 
word by its proximitj to others already famihar 

The sense of the words thus acquired is the pnmarj 
or direct sense as opposed to the secondary of implied 
signification (fcWuid) * The pnmary sense however 
may bear various relations to the etymology of the 
term It may remain true to its iwl meaning (naugilui) 
as in ‘cooker’ from ‘cook , it lusj have a customary 
sense (nidht),as m gkata pot , wluch even if it is to 
be traced as lield bj one school of Indian grammar to 
a root still bears no obvious connexion with it, or it 
may without sacnfictog its etymological sense be re 
stneted by custom to one only of the objects to which it 
might apply (l/oga nullui) ns in the case of ha^ltn 
‘ elephant ’ w here usage has confined the term ‘ possessing 
a hand to one only of the animals which might thus 
have been styled More artificial is a fourth class 
(ynugiitfl intd/io) mentioned by Jagadifa* and ti^va 
nhtha which includes words whose sense might be 
explained equally well either as etymological or 
customary i 

‘ TC IT 2 IlCOfT ef p 1C. 
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The iinpliec! FCncc falls m the Vle^\ of the ancient 
Njajainto four subdiMsions in the first the on'nnal 
sense is merged in the implied meaning as m ' the 
tribunal applauds’, in the second the original sense 
remains, but something fortlier is suggested, as in 
‘ Guard the ghee from the croira where the commainl 
IS understooil to applj also to other birds , in the third 
a part of the prinnrj sense is left out, and a part 
retained, as m the Vedanta doctrine ‘That thou art 
where ‘that’ denotes the unqualifieil absolute, and 
* thou’ the qinUfieil soul, which divested of its qualities, 
IS the aVisolute , fourthly bj a process of implication on 
implication, the term dine;>/m,‘lm\mg two rs , ongin* 
nll^ applied to the word Iwe is used of the 

l»ee itself This last class is rejected hy the modem 
school,* which attributes it to the Vc<liinta. 'nnjjnodem 
school differ also from their prciloccssors m tlwr view 
of the cause which gives nso to implication , the latter 
avsert that it anses from the mspphcsibihtj of the 
pnmsrj sense m the context but the modem school 
with more justice claim that it depends on the purpose 
of the speiker for m some cases there is no apparent 
incompstihihtj betw ecn the literal sense and the context 
to give rise to imphention 

tiovanlliana* gives n different di\ ision of the imphe<l 
sense into pninarj* (^«eW/«I) and secondarj {fyiuiM), the 
former of which includes the hr»t two of the divisions 
ordinarily acccpteil Tlie second irj form of implication 
covers such a case as yXwf/ 'the Cowhenls’ 

station on the Ganges’, whervs the qualities of coolness 
and holiness which mark the current of the »aerc<l nver 
are nttnl iito<l to its Itaiik Tlic doctnnt is miportant, 

« 
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foi it IS part ol the reply of the Nyaya to the doctrine 
of suggestion (vj(ujana) on which from tfie ei^Iitli 
century onwards an important school of poetics was 
founded* Suggestion based on words {^hImU) was 
classed hj the Nynja as secondary implication sug 
gestion based on thought was included under inference 
Thus svhen the maiden nays 

Go if thou wiU l)cIo\ed , safe be thj loumejnng, 

There may lebirth be mine nliere thy journey endetb 
the intimation that parting will cause Iiei death is 
attiibutcd by the theory of poetics to suggestion but 
bj the Nyaya is reganlcil as merely inference The 
thcoiy which reduces suggestion to inference has its 
classical exponent m ftfahima Dhatla and formed the 
subject of an elal>orate refutation by Mamniata I ut his 
arguments failed to persuade the Nyaya school of the 
untioith of tlieir theory 

Words, howeaer by themselies alone coiwey no 
meaning they deme their signification from their 
serving as members of sentences a term which 

in the Nyaya view applies not merely to propositions 
containing veibs but to any collocation of words, such 
as a noun and adjeetue which Ins a definite sense In 
this view the Ny ay a conflicts as often w ith the Pr ihha 
k&riUiiniflsa* which finds that words lia\e significance 
only when coastructed with a verb winch lends signifi 
cance to the suhiect olject or other qualification of tlie 
action which it expresses In the Nyaya \jew no such 
primacy belongs to the verb or any other part of speech 
the meaning is com eyed by the collccliae sense of all 

‘Jacobi ZDMO Ivi SSOir 1.0W0 190S fp Iff 
(TriTandruraSS 1909) pj 2ir , 
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the words taken together* But it is not e\erj colloca- 
tion of words that can give a meaning there are three 
requisites which must be fulfilled to secure this result 
The first is, as viei\ ed from the standpoint of the listener 
expectancy (ftlaiJtaa) ’ the word accusative of 

‘ )ar by itself la unintelligible it requires its comple 
ment in annyrt bring where the root ft nt is expressetl 
in the second person imperatiie, from the point of \icw 
of the v ord it and each clement of it demands supple 
menting b3 another word or words Secondly theie 
must be compatibility {yoffij fta) "* between the meanings 
of the words water hums is S5 ntacticallj possible 
hut contrary to icahty and therefore meaningless In 
the tim'd place the wonls must stand in proximitj 
{aiunifJhi A word itself consists of a mimhtr 

of sounds each of which exists for three moments onl} 
that of Us production of Us perception and of Us pissing 
awa^ so til It tlie perception of a wonl I caii a huiuhntj 
to the process of recognition the sense is apprehemlccl 
at the lost moment when the final sound is heard and 
tlic earlier sounds icmnm only m memorj * In a senes 
of w oixis if tliei e intetN enes too long an mten al lietween 
any of them tliej cannot le apprehended as a single 
w hole niul therefore msoinl fe proxinntj is nccessarj 
whethei the woids Itc spoken oi arrangof! m w riling 
It IS not enough however tint these conditions shoui i 
?ic fulfilKil for the meaning of a sentence to Ihj apprt 

• xa }f 1 icnit 
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licnded their existence must be rccogni7e<l the 
licsrcr or reader for if be docs not do so he mil mis 
understand the sense ulule on the other hand even if 
thej are absent be maj bj coneenmg them to exist 
read a possible sense into the words * 

A further condition is however laid down bj Gangers " 
ti^vanttha and Jagadi^ and implied in the new of 
Annam Ehatta Thej require knowledge of the inten- 
tion of theepeaker(ua//i (at]iary<i jiian<i)h} sihichmenns 
alone for example can one distinguish ^tween the two 
senses of the ^ords satndkavam dnaya ‘bring my 
horse’ and bring salt But serious objections are 
urged against this view on the ground that words which 
convey a definite sense maj >et not be uttered mth the 
purpose of con\ ejang that sense Thus a fool maj utter 
wokIs which he does not understand or a parrot repeat 
a sentence without knowing its meaning and it is not 
a sufficient replj to aigue that such sentences are 
apparent onlj, not real A ^edlc text must base a 
definite meaning jet it maj be recited hj a man who 
does not understand a woid of it it may be ivronglj 
expoundetl bj a teacher or it inaj be read m a book 
In the last ease there is no speaker wliose intention can 
l>e understood in the two former the speaker does not 
intend to express what is really the meaning If the 
orthodox view is adopted whicli attributes to God tlie 
authorship of the text so that the intention to he known 
IS Ills there is the fatal objection that the meaning of 
^ edic sentences maj perfectlj well he underetootl hj 
those who reject the \iew that God is tlieir author 
A very different definition of intention is therefore 
gi\en 1 j the IWan/frjwriMow* which makes it consist 

• TC u I 2Se SIS TA a.e <■ t 
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ID the fitness of words to express a p%rticular medmn„ 
there hein„ no utterance with the intention to convey 
a ditferent sense tlie pro\iso being intended to cover the 
ease of ecjuiiocaJ terms hke eatncUuitcmi where the 
intention of the speaker is to convey one sense onlj 

Propositions fall into three classes command (vuV i) 
prohibition (iitgedAo) and explanition {artfauula)^ A 
conmiawd is a sentence which eoniejs knowledge which 
forms a Ixisc for action as m ‘ Let him w ho desires the 
heaven oflei the Jyotistoin i saciihcc ittakesthe two 
forms of V t itegorical ii»pcriU\c {lUjoj t) appheal Ic to 
nilts whicli must bo ohcjctl in every evse or of a jier 
nnssiOD «) as in the case of rites the pcrfoimanco 

of which ts option il V prohibition aflbids knowlcde,o 
of an act winch us injurious is to bo avoided w lule an 
explanation covers the rest ut tl o hold of propositions 
and includes whatever serves to malse clear the ni<.aDm„ 
of a text Tlieso divisions piimirilj apply to \cht 
texts but arc tnnsferred also to profane works 

J Tlie \ntlvt itj oj iij>eeil 

1 he exact nature of verb d knowledge as a means of 
proof IS a mittcr of some difficultj and there appears 
to have been a divcreitj of opinion between the older 
and the modem school Anoaiii Bhalt i defines v crbal 
knowledge as the knowledge of the intaning convened 
bj the whole sentence and ascribes as its proximate or 
Bpocial evuso the spoken word by which the 

sense was com ej cd Tins view is consistent m takin^, 
the unit of undcrstamlin" ns the bcntcncc and it is 
unncces&ir^ to suggest that Annnni Bhatfii ina^ liav o 

> TK. r*'" XsjiilMd vale* inlo r <tt (TC it "Iff) 0Ttt<Tt4l4 
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been ])rc]>arecl to nceept the theory as applicable to 
induidual ^vords On the other hand the definition 
viewed in the light of the proMiiiite cause assigned 
le tves no room for written works The defects of tins 
Mew area%oidedm the definition of ^lqvanatha‘ who 
makes the knowledge of words (jMtlajuaiVi) not wortls 
the pioximate cause on which supervenes the coinpre 
hension of their siguification the final result being v crbal 
knowledge This view which is that of the modern 
school is supported bj a quaint ai-gnment if the word 
alone were tlic proximate cause of verbal knowledge 
how could a verse w ntten I y a dumb mau be understood 
as it 13 in fict’* 

The &ulnt ’ establishes the authority of verba! 
testnnonj as the assertion of v trustworthy pei-son 
against the claim that it is mference in a msuncr which 
beeius large!} to give avva} the case It admits that as 
111 mfertnee something un«ccd is inferred from what is 
'>een and as m inference wc argue from a sign eg 
buiokc to a coDclusion e g fire so m verbal testimony 
wc draw an inference from a word to a thing signified 
b) it But the aiibWtr is tint then, is reliance in the 
matter signified by a woni beciusc Ibo woi\l is uscil by 
i leli il le iwrson { t 0 Tlieie is no jierception of con 
ncxion betw ecn u w onl and lU sense such as vv c find at 
the basis of inference There is indeed a connexion but 
it is conventionnl as is seen in flit actual facta of speech 
when, diverse peoples u«c diverse nvonls for tlie same 
thing Tlie further oljections* to the authoritative 
chanictcr of the \ ed v bn»cd ou its falsehood contra he 
tion and tnutolo.,} atv refuted bj arguing that the 
alleged untruths are due to some defect in the ntc 

» BP 81 
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pel former, or lustriiment, through bicli the hoped for 
result of sacufice, c.g the attainment of a son, is ua 
attained , that the contradictions are merely cases of 
altern ihi es permitted , and that tlie alleged tautology 
IS really useful repebtion T!ie Veda, therefore, is 
lecoixled authontatneness like the spell and inedieme 
because of the authority of then authois, the Sutra 
lea\ mg it uncertain w helher it ascribed the Veda to God 
Tlie Vtiifesilrt Siitia^ stands in much the same position 
It asserts the conventional character of language, and 
declaiea the composition of tlie Veda to have been due 
to intelligence Moreover, it seems to assert that the 
assignment of names is a pi oof of the existence of beings 
distinguished from ordmiiy men a statement which if 
it does not point to the recognition of God as the giver 
of names, does indicate the recognition of seers ' Further 
doubt is created by the twice’ lepcated assertion that 
scripture is authoritative, because it is pioclaimed by 
God 01 pioclaims the duty of min, as the tenns tmZice- 
tnnaf are variously, and not without a plausible ground 
m either cose explamc*!, the foimer version having tliu 
authority of Pinpastapida though it suffers from the 
disadv intage that Goil is not directly refened to anj 
where in the Sutra The claim of vtibal testimony to 
be a stpaiate proof is disjiosed of by the assertion tint 
it IS c'splained by inference* which gives ns eithei tlie 
ai-gument tliat the conclusion is inferred from the fact 
tint scripture IS authontative as proclainieil by Got! or 
from the fact that it is authoritative as procl viming the 
•vacred Kvv In any case sciipture is fi-eely u^ed by 
Kaimdv to coiihrm Ins arguments as it la uscti by 
Gautaimu 

The view of the Njaja is followevl by the syncretist 

' 11 2 11 vi 1 1 1 * a 1 lb 
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fichool ^^hlch m this measure formally departs from the 
Vtu 5 esika proper, ^rluch rejected \erbal knowledge as 
a separate means of proof just as it rejected comparison 
mcJuding both under inference Rhen words arc pro 
nounced they argued * and their meaning is recollected 
there takes place an inference which inaj be fontiulate I 
thus the meanings of the words which are lieard arc 
connected with one another, liecause they are broUjjht 
to iny recollection by the aid of words which are con 
nected by relations of expectation compatibilitj and 
proximity More simplj the argument maj be put thus 
before a man can utter words lie must appreciate tl e 
connexion between the ideas w hich he is about to express 
in language as is show n by their jiossessmg cxpectaucj 
&c and it IS not language which establishes this con 
nexion The reply of the Njaj’a N ni^osika as given b> 
Annain Bbatta^iests os in the case of compansou on 
a psychological ground the consciousness resulting 
from verbal knowledge ns a means of proof is asserted 
with tiuth to ho diderent from that obinioed from the 
use of formal inference but this reply docs not meet the 
real point at issue Udajana® attenipls a moie formal 
answer taking the syllogistic form of the ^al 9 e■«lka 
argument lie seeks to demoustralc that the premisses do 
not warrant a certain couelusioo while anything else 
than a ccitain conclusion is of no value 

In the > ai^eska view as presented by Prajastapa Ja ^ 
it is proljable that wc must recognize the influence of 
the Buddiiist logic which declined to accept verlnl 
knowledge as u separate source of proof on tlie gi-ound 

' TC It 1 2'’fr rSPM n* * rej«l» 1 um»n l«tl monj a* not 
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that it was itself mcieJy an effect of the realitj nhicli it 
lepiesented Just as uhen we see smoke we deduce the 
picsenee of fire so ^\hen we heat a true voixl ^\e deduce 
the reality ^^hleh it sttuds for every word then is 
a cmsal conclusion the thinj it repicsents being the 
cause and the w oiol the coiiscqucuct of the cause hich 
IS the real fact Ihc place of veibal knowledge there 
fore in the view of Dign&gi is to bo found onl^ in the 
syllogism nsieisonmg toi another not as an indtpeniktit 
meins of pioof Pi'a^astjipnda houeier departs from 
tilt spnifc ot the Buddhist theory by his acceptance of 
the nuthoiity of the waster, Knnmli as iltcusue and m 
cfiect the conctptiou of aulUoiity nominally, lejecttd h^ 
the Vai5esika thus leappcirs in full strength It is 
cisy, therefoixi, to undcraUiid how the s>ncrctist school 
accepted the Njaja' \icw ivitliout question since in 
lecogDizmg the validity of (lit dicta of Kan td \ i’r i^asta 
pada m tfllct rtudtrcil the refusal (o iccept icilwl 
know ledge as « means ot proof meaningless ^ ^oma^na’ 
indeed accepted foimaliy veibal testimony as* means of 
pi-oof 

Not all propositions of course aie aulhontative that 
character applies onlj to \c<lic teats and to the utter 
aticcsof a man worthj of ciciKiicc, and a nmn s credibility 
depends in t!ic ultimate issue acconlaig to Annaiii 
Bhafta^on the fact that be »«|»caks tlie truth ot acconhng 
to Key iva Mi^n * that he describes things an the^ real)} 

' UlA%.irvnj nv^^rii MsU l th« v>h<lily of v>rl<Hl tc^li 
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school ^\hlch in this meisarc fonnally departs from the 
Vai9esik‘i proper which rejected >erbal kno^i ledge as 
a separate means of proof jost as it rejected comparison 
including lioth under inference ^V hen words are pro- 
nounced thej argued * and their meaning is recollected 
there takes place an inference nlnch uiaj be formulated 
thus the meanings of the uords >\hich are heard arc 
connected with one another, because thej are brought 
to iny recollection by the aid of words u Inch arc con 
nected Ij lelations of expectation coinpatib litj and 
proximity More simplj the aj^meut may be put tlius 
before a man can utter words he must appreciate the 
connexion between the ideas which he isabouttoexpiehs 
in language as is shown by their possessing cxpectaucj 
&c and it IS not language which establishes this con 
nesion The reply of the Njaja \ ui^csiLa as given by 
Aonam Bhatti rests as id (he case of com] anson on 
a psychological grouni the consciousness resulting 
from % erbal know ledge as a means of proof is asserted 
with truth to be dificreut from that obtained from the 
use of format inference but this reply docs not meet the 
real point at issue Udajana® attempts a more formal 
answer taking the eylloi,is(ic form of the ^ ai^c^ka 
argument he seeks to demonstrate that the premisses do 
not warrant a certain conclusion while anything else 
than a certain conclusion is of no xalue 

In the ^ aifCMka Mcw as presented by Prajastapada * 
it 13 probable that wc must recognize the influence of 
the Buddhist logic which declined to accept >crl)al 
knowledge as a separate source of proof on the ^round 

' TC IT 1 2" ff. PSrU p|v as 6 r«j«cts 1 um»n UitimoDy «s nol 
1 1 itself Tal d but only ifT>e twi eT« tli« speaLcr to be Irulbful 
» TSD 163 cf ^S'I pp 136-41 ^ 

• K s. ih 13. Cf >S4r* eomment&ry p "W P 
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that it -was itself meiely an effect of the realitj Mhicli it 
lepi-esented Just as when we sec smoke ive deduce the 
piesence of fire so when we heai a tiue word we deduce 
the reality which it stands foi e\ery word then is 
a ciusal conclusion tin, tbinj it rcpicst-nts bting tlie 
cause and the woid the coiiscqaeuee of tho aiuse which 
IS the leal fact The place of veiLal knowledge tlieic 
fort in the vit,w of Dignaga is to be found oul^ in the 
syllogism as le isonmg foi another not as \u independent 
inenis of pioof Fia 9 asta^)ada howeier departs from 
the spiiit ot the Bud Host theory by Ins iccejiUnce of 
the authority of the master Kanala as decisue and in 
effect the conception of authority nominally lejectcd by 
the ^al 5 e‘ilka thus reappcirs in full strength It is 
easy therefore to understand how the syncretist school 
ncceptcd tho Nyaya’ \icw without question since in 
recognizing the validity of the dicta of Kan id v Prijashi 
pada in effect rcndcre<l the refusal to iccept >eiUil 
knowledge as a means ot piwf iiiciiiiuglese \yomnfMtt’ 
indeed accepted founally vcibil testimony as a means of 
proof 

Not all piopo>»itioRj> of course me lutliontalne that 
ehaiacter applies only to \ die teals an I to the uttci 
aiicehofanmnwoitliy ofcmkucc an I a man i> credibility 
dej ends in the ultiinitc issue iicconhug to Annsiii 
Biiattn ^ on the fact that he hpeaks the truth or acconhn ' 
to Ke^ ua tiiat he tlcscnlies things iw they really 


* III iMnnj n <>bar» j 20) I vltlii U U« »»! 1 ly «r » rl«jil icati 
inonjr J* I r { tir cx|>^rKn<« rt» In th in [ rset (e.g (( <• 

result of Mtcr tl i) an i 11 « absincv of grout il for tl sbrtiof m o 
comcclent (o Ufclan unmn ib n y n-b cl an* (be iruio ipbere o( 
>erluil trstin ony 
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arc In both cases the vie^ accepts the utter 

ances as collect on the ground that it lielie\es for 
reasons which it thmka sufficient that they do reveal 
tlic truth of the universe there is here no question of 
faith ui revelation contrary to the cl urns of reason 
t edoquia incredUule is not the attitude of any adherent 
of theNyaya what is revealed forms a complete sy’stcm 
of coherent tiaith 

The 1 eda however is not all of c}ual authority it is 
divided m the latci Ivyay’a into the foiu classes of t^ruti 
Smrti Itihasa and Purana in a dtficendmg older of 
value Qruti is the piimary fountain of knowledge 
Smiti 13 aviiJabh only when it docs not contradict it 
or when Qiuti is siJcot on the point at issue the other 
two sources are of loft-nor impoitancc tJJiuti again 
mcludos the four ^eda3 each witli its subdivisions of 
Sainhita Brahman i and Aranyaka including Upamsn I 
Smrti 18 represented I y the lawlooke aud Itilasi aud 
Parana by the epic an I the Pmwias The Qruti 
alone is treated as divim. in oiigin and theieforc uncon 
ditionally worthy of crclcncc the othei authorities 
hive human authors ant thcieforc aic Imblc to be 
crroiKous ’ 

7”be claim liowevei Ui it the is the woik of God 
11 ass-uled by the Jlim ius»* which urges the new that 
the A eda is not the work cither of man or of Gcxl 1 ut 
exists for evci in its own nght How they ask, could 
God who as incorporcil has no oigans of speech utter 
the words which make it iipl If it bo irguc I that be 
assumed a human form for the juiixisoof rcvclition the 

' Athalye TS p 3o0 rsPM ip 
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answer is tJial by such assumption be «ould lose his 
\K}\\ er of revelation, being subjected to all the limitations 
of material existence 2Ioreo\'er they deny that theie 
is any tradition of eitlier divine oi human authoiship 
the Bulges mentioned apparently as authors did no more 
than apprehend the hynm*^ and hand them down in 
schools. Po3iti\ely tliey adduce passages nhicli assei-t 
that the Veda is eternal and uncreated Against them 
the Njaja* urges thatothej pasjsagesasseit the creation 
of the Veda, but it also adduces more ettectneaiguiiients 
All propositions n hicli we Knon of liai e aiitboi-s, as in 
the case of those ue oursehes enunciate ol those of the 
To the Mlmau-^i letort that the argument 
applies only to works whose authorship is known .vs in 
the case of tho epic, the HjAja replies that the authoi 
ship of God IS assuieil for the Vedv by the testimony of 
Onutnma in whose school it has been handed down 
Jloreover if the Veilns wei-c eternal, the sounds in them 
would coeust fi-om etemitj.and it uould be impossible 
to aii-ange them m the deliberate onkr which alone per- 
mits of their being a means of \erbnl knowledge The 
Yeda^, then, must ha\e an authoi, and their transcen 
dental wisdom foibidsom supposing that any man could 
ha\ c excogitated them, leaving us uo option but to ascnljc 
them to God. 

The Mimansa, however, his no hesitation in asserting 
that sound is eternal * it la a quaht^ of tlie ethei and 
like it eternal, the beating of a dnim reveals it to om 
cars, but does not €*111 it into being , w hen any httev is 

’ TC IT 1 S3 ff , T&D , i mtit Mlatantha a Toinoicntary , 
pp 29, SH 16 

» MS 1 . I 6-23 , gv , pp 40S-S5 (words), lS6-o5 ’ (Veda) PSPM , 
pp. 56-61 , cf, 9'*21vra,BS i 3 2& 21uller’s theory (Sit Sjrfena, 
pp I<<6 ff, 620ff )of the word «sb creitiTe power la clearly not in the 
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pronounced in our heanng we recognize it at once with 
absolute certainty, ivbich would be impossible if its 
existence were inouientarj only as the Nyaja believes. 
The Nyaya rejects the doctnne of the eternity of sound 
Gautama* gues tliree reasons for this \iew , that sound 
has a beginning , that it is perceived by an organ of 
sense , and that like any other product it has attributes 
If we recognize as wc do a sound hke ga when pro 
nounced by di\ eras persons at di\ erse times it is because 
of the identity of the specific charxeter (jatt) of the 
bound whicli alwajs xccompanics it whenever it is 
uttered or in a homely siinite it is like the flame of 
a lamp which, iclit xftci being extinguished is never 
thelcss rcgaixle!.! by us as the ^mc as the flxiiic which 
originally stoovl m its phcc 

riie Ycda tlien is for the Njayv a divmo revoKtiou 
of ctcniat trutli but it is supphincntcd the sUtC' 
iiieiits of men nitosc knowledge of the truth confers 
upon them a ri^ht to our bcluf * SucJi men are Gaiitam v 
Audlvanulx the founders accoiding to trudition of the 
Nvuja and the Vni^cstka^atenis and it is m the light 
of this position that the iiiiportnuci, of verbal knowleilgi- 
becomes clearl) revealed. The aim of philosophy is not 
to discover a tlicory of the universe it has the more 
inodeat aim of enabling us to undcretand as a reasoned 
system those truths which arc revealed foi us by scrip- 
tme or discenielby seci'svvith the superhuman power 
of «hrect pereejition which auch men as wo have seen 
command It la not enough that man should accept 
tradition alone fur liishchef» then would be blind an I 
inaccurate he must study the lines of rtasoning laid 
down in the systems which establish how tlie truth of 

• Xg jJ S TC IT 1 3 5 iff] XbJra rp 216 12 
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the revelation can bo npprel»emle<l. But, if man were 
to attempt this study without the aid furnished by the 
declarations of the seers, liw chance of success would be 
negligible* meie ordinary reasoning and pei-ception do 
not avail in the doctrine of tlic scliools to sei7e the 
fundamental tinth of the universe. 
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fletennzjiation (iiunftytt) tJio ?imth C'lte^'ory, of formi! 
discussion tlio tenth category , imd of wrangling 

(jnZjKt) and cavilling (tthtnda) winch are the ele\enth 
ami tuelfth in tlie scries 

Rith the advance of the philosophical chnnvcter of 
the school those dialectical categories became of less and 
less importance and in the ayncretist texts nhieh adopt 
as a rule the order of topics suggested b^ the Vaijesika 
categories they are little noticed But Kejava 5Ii9Ta 
respects the onlcr of the and from him and his 

commentator Goiardhana it is possible to gather some 
kiioulcdge of the dc\eIopraent in conception of these 
categories which took plicc 1 etween tlie time of ^ atsja 
}ana and the modem school It is of some interest that 
w hile Ke^ u a Sfi^ia tends to acconl with \ atsyaj ana, his 
commentator follows the view s which also find expi'ession 
in \ 191 in itin s commentary on the Sutn 

lliis dnision of opinion is specially marked m the 
case of the category of principle or dogma (sicfiWnido) 
which Gautama' describes and subdivides into four 
clisses but «it)j aach lagneness of expiession as to 
halt full loom for the mgemnty of commentstors Its 
real sense is doubtless that of a tenet consideied as part 
of the sy stem of a scl ool in the later definition of 
Ive9ai a Miyra it appears as i thing idmitted l>ecaiise it 
IS establishc I ly one of tie means of pioof which is 
w ider 111 extent hut not sul stantially different since the 
tenets of schools all rest on some form of pioof But it 
seems, further to have <Jenote<l n lesulfc m the nature of 
a corollary from admitteil principles niitl the procceiling 
by which a principle of the opponent is admitted m 
order to refute Jiini by showing that some proposition 
wlucli he systains is inconsistent witli that principle 

» j 3 £C 30 I U anUrV TB rj *'3 ‘'i ^BST pp i 
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Of the four divisions of this cntegory the first is the 
Mriatanha suWianto \\]iicli Onutnina tkfincs as i 
pnnciple winch la not contrarj to the views of anj 
school and is accepted in ones own schools Examples 
sro the existence of the fi\c seiuies niid their objects ns 
fjuen ly Vatsyajana br of sound, esenif wedouhtits 
heing eternal or non eternal all admit that thei-c is such 
a tfun" to adopt Ke^ava Mirra's instance Tfie modem 
school give it a special sense ss applicable to a principle 
which IS conceded hj two disputants engaged in a dis 
ciission for the purpose of that argument The second 
class consists of the euhUanta which is 

defined bj Gautama as that which is accepted 1 j similar 
schools but rejected bj other schools Vatsjajana illus 
tntes this from principles common to the Simkhya and 
"ioga while Ke^ava Mifra chooses instead t)ie Njnja 
and Vai^esika for Ins example a difference proliablj 
significant of the fact that in Vutsj ayana’a time tlio 
similarity of the schools w -is not yet so fir advanced ns 
later The modern school* with Go%ardhana take a 
different and improbable Mew Ihcj mean bj it a pnn 
ciplo proper to one school nn<l rejected hj mother as 
the eternity of sound is ixsKcrteil the Mimihsa and 
denied hy the Nyaja and Mce serea. Ihe thiixl class 
adlnlaraTia suldhanln is a pnnciple which follows from 
the establishment of another principle rather than a 
hj-pothetical pnnciple* which if accepted, leads to the 
acceptance of some other for it is illustrsteil Ij the 
suggestion that if we rea^i« God a.s the creator we 
must recognize ns a corollary his omniscience 

On the fourth class the nhlfifiipagama euhJkunta 
there is an acute divergence of opinion Aecorihng to 

* SoTR.,p 171, wl o giTMtl^awtl ontstivenw of OckI as s c*** 
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Ke^ava llifra the obscure text of Gautama me ms that 
one admits a view of the opponent without examination 
of ita ^abd^ty in order to follow out its consequences 
and thus refute another view of the opponent^ Thus 
a Mimansa disputant maj admit in arguing with a fol 
lower of the Nj aya on the nature of sound that sound 
IS a quality hence he deduces that ns sound is m the 
N3 aya view a quality of the ether wjuch 13 omnipresent 
it must be without parts and so cannot grow in size 
This confutes the Nyayn argument for the non etemitj 
of sound based on the fact that it grows and diminishes 
in mtensitj The modems again with ^ 15s anfttha and 
Govai-dhana understand this form of principle to be one 
winch not explicitly stated 4n the text of a school is 
implied in it aa m the case of mind m the N^a^a vuen 
for while it is not included by Gautama as a eense organ 
or means of proof but as an object of proof it is inter 
preted bj the school to be included in the class of sense 
organs It is just possible to make either sense accord 
with the u ords of the definition 
The ninth category determination (iiir ayi) 01 ascer 
tainment is defined by Gautama* as the ascertainment 
of a thing after lefiection on the arguments for and 
against it It is clearly nothing more than the definite 
result of a controiersy (iof/a) tie ihfierent Kinds of 
uhich are specified in the tenth eleventh and twelfth 
categories ^ The discussion (t irfu) is a senoua debate 
earned on bj those wlio seek to establish truth by means 
of thesis (paksa) and counter thesis (pnitijitikoa) It 
must not contravene the principles of the school must 
whether m demonstration or refutation l>o based on the 

• So VBf ). 1 so oil erw » NV and NVT 
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rules of logic, and take place m syllogistic form There 
are excluded, therefore, all the means irhich appertain 
to sophistry rather than to senous discourse thus 
frauds (chala), futile olijections (jati), and ca%nlling 
{vitandd), wrangling (jalpa) and occasions foi reproof 
(mgraha-alhana) are all out of place An exception is 
howe%er, sometimes made of four kinds of occasions for 
reproof, namelj fallacies, which in any case are to lie 
attached, and the three peculiar forms styled deficiency 
(ayil/in), which means omitting a member of the syllo- 
gism, redundancy (ndktLt) which means adducing too 
many members as by adducing more than one reason 
01 example, and deviating from a tenet {aixtsuUIhanUi) 
These are clear cases uhieh invalidate argument, and 
therefore are suitable forchalleoge But the discussion 
must be conducted on the basis of the principles which 
the controversialist accepts it is impossible to oensuro 
a Buddhist for not using the Kjiya sj llogism when Iiu 
own scliool recognize two members only in lieu of fire 
Quite opposed to the dispassionate argument (nfrrrd* 
(inhitha) IS the passionate contest in u Inch victory alone 
IS the aim and in which frauds futile oljections and 
occasions for reproof are the stock in trade Such dis 
cussions are divided into two classes the entenon lieing 
whether or not there are boUi thesis and antithesis In 
the former case we have wrangling m the latter mere 
cai ilhog 
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CHAPTER VII 


ONTOLOGY 

1 7/(6 Cuterfoi le-f of Kunada and Oaulamu 

In the syncretjsfc school it is «n Accepted doctrine that 
oil things that can l>o known and named that is all 
things wliicli esist, fall under seven categories (podaMa, 
object (corresponding to) a name ) 1 licse are sub* 

stance (diatya) quality (piino) motion or nctiMtj 
(laman), generality (sdmanya) particularity (vife«(i)‘ 
and inhei-encc (saniatayn) which maj be regardetl as 
positive categones, and one categoiy of non existence 
(<(I>/(d(<a) It IS, however certain that this does not 
represent the ancient view of the \ ai9e‘<ika We ha\ e 
the express statement of Pra^astapticla that the categones 
numbered eix, and this tradition prevailed long after 
other evidence shows that the last category liad been 
recognized Vadhava* thus expressly states tint tlio 
number of categories in the system is six os does Han 
bhadra ^ though his commentator adds that others recog- 
nise non existence. The exact period vvJien the non 
category was added is unknown It was anterior to 
(^ndham, for in liis exposition of Pnfastapaila * he insists 

V Hence 11 e neme of theXaife«ik« eyitem in rracusternde. 
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that the category of n<ai exi'^tence is implied though 
unexpressed, explaining its omission as due to the 
relation in what it stands to existence generally and in 
another work of the same eeoturj Udayana divides 
the categories into existence (Wiam) and non existence 
{ahhdiu) and then suhdiMdes the former head into the 
usual SIX Thus bj this date the recognition of non 
existence as a separate category parallel in a sense to the 
BIX positive categories had come into being, hut the full 
step of reckoning tlie categories at seven had not yet 
been definitely accepted We find this process complete 
m the work of Qivulitja which is styled Saytajxularthi 
tlie sevenfold character of tlie categories thus nppeanng 
as definitely established 

It is less certain whether the six categones as such 
were recognized by Kannds TJie text of the Sutra* in 
one place expressly enumerates the six and though 
Pra9a8tapada8* treatment of the topic maj he invoked 
os proof that the Sutra xvas not in this condition when 
he used it, this is not sufficient proof in view of the fact 
that Pra^a-stapada is not a commentator proper \\bat is 
much more important is the fact that Kanada ♦ e\ identic 
conceit ed the first three categones to stand apart from 
the others, he applies to them only the term object 
(or//n) and m treating of the contemplation attained by 
Yoga he deals with the vision thus acquired of the first 

1 p 1 Kir , p. ^ »oTB , pp. ISO, ICS^ IBt 
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three categories only ^ It is still more important that 
Kanada specifically declares geneiahty and particularity 
as relative to the intelligence " which at once gives them 
i different place from that of the first three categories, 
nhile inheience appears only as the relation between 
cause and effect^ The conception of the categories as 
a complete division of tlie real universe is theretore to be 
•vscribed either to Pra5astapada or to some predecessor 
m the school 

Gautama s categories as we have seen, are rather 
divisions of n treatise on logic, and it is the second object 
ot pioof (jmiiTwyei) which most neaily coriespouds to 
the categories of Pra^astapada. The heads of that 
evtegory are the soul or self body the senses the objects 
of senbe cognition mind activity enor transmigration 
the effect of good and evil deeds pain and liberation 
Tlie list is completed by purpose {imiyqjctna) wliieli 
appears as the fouith of his categories The confusion 
involved in such a division is obvious and explains fully 
vvhj the syncretist school save Ke^ava Mi9ra follow the 
Vai^esika m their tieatment of categories 

2 Substoiice, QiutUty atnl AcfiiUi/ 

Subst vuee is a distract genus but a positive definition 
can only ascribe to it either the possession of ijualities * 
and action •’ or being the intimate cause of a product ® 

« jjt 1 1* 

’ 1 ? S, hence the inystenous itdiiiatftr^pzrRrM ot the isst three 
categories in PBh , cf Kir , |> SO 
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The first suggestion, howe\er,i8 contrary to IJie principle 
that at the moment oC its coming into existence a sub 
stance has no quality, nhile the lattei expresses a funda- 
mental pnnciple that only substance can give nse to 
a product Quality i^in as defined by Kanada,’ has 
substance as its substritam, is without quality, and is 
not a cause m conjunction and disjunction, a pointuluch 
diflerentiates it from activity or motion uhich is defined 
as abiding m substance, deioid of quality, and the 
immediate cause of conjunction and disjunction * Motion 
again differs from ijnabty in tlmt the latter resides 
peiminenlly in substance, the toimer temporarily Be 
j ond this definition docs not go the Vedanta recognized 
the impossibility of defining it, ind c died it inexpressible 
(antnticanit/a), s\hilc tbe Buddhists denied its existciicc 
in Mo a tenet uliieh the NyRja Vai^esikn nliolly 
rejected, as nelt as the Buddbist doctnne of aetiuty or 
causal efficiency^ as the one mark of reality 

T6 tJie Biiddlust argument that nil is non eternal the 
Swfnt* replies that then non eternity is cternd 
nor can it be argued that what is non eternal perishes 
utterly like a fire when its fuel is burnt out There is 
a distinct divergence m our perception , w liat u e can sec 
pioduccd and destroyed is non eternal, the rest is eternal 
and the counter argument that, if the atoms ai-c eternal 
then tlieir products should be so is opposed to facts of 

1 VS 1 1 16 SP S C8 , TB P 76 , TK , JI. 1 TSD , i 4 

* VS 1 1 17, PBli p 290, Sr, I 69, TB, p 86, TK , p 1, 
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perception and the conception of time Nor is it true to 
contend* that there is no substance apait from its quali 
ties, or whole apart from its parts The substance is 
marked out by its possession of parts or qualities as one 
ue recognize the jar we aawr yesterday which we could 
not do if there weie nothing hut sensations of touch 
and colour If it is aigued that notliing is really exia 
tent because it is non existent as regards any other 
thing, ' A horse is not a cow , tlie reply is that each 
thing has a true existence which necessarily excludes 
the other It the same aigument ^ is based on the 
necessary relativity of all tilings, the answer is tJiat 
relations imply terms as much as terms relations 
Elsewhere* the question of whole and partis defended 
against the argument of unreality in connexion w ith the 
suggestion tliat perception is really inference as we see 
only part of any object and not the whole If there 
were no whole it is pointed ont there could be no per 
ceptiOD, for without a unit everything would be liable 
to resolution into its ultimate atoms which are not per 
ceptible Yet another attempt is made to meet this 
issue * The Buddhist opponent asserts that tlie whole 
(nfoi/aciji) cannot exist since the parts cannot reside in 
it either as a whole or partially nor can it reside in them 
nor apart from them nor is it identical with them The 
answer given is that the attempt to treat the conception 
of a whole as a matter of spatial location is mistaken 
t whole IS something over ami aboi e the parts, w Inch 
stand to it not m a spatial relation but in a unique 

' Jfadl ya noAa I rlli, pp W, 71 Ai^-ideva in If Vrth p 71 
’ il Suira xr 1,6 Arsuirnlni tom S train Vrtii p 00 
>1 1 30 C , NB, pp 80^ Ha pp 21J-63, insist on Iho *rgu 
mont that n vI olo is necessary to explain our conceptions ofmsgniiude, 
conjunct on motion, and class a earcons sigument as to ireight as 
a criterion of a whole IS /ouBd IfV,pp S37fr 
* It 2 1 11 Cf 9V, pp S2J 47 , SS 1 42 PSPM pp do 8 
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relation of inherence The question stands of course m 
immediate relation to the kindred one of cause and 
effect, the Buddhists* deny that an effect before its 
production can he described as existent non existent or 
both , the NySya * contends that a irhole irlueli is an 
effect IS non existent before its production from its 
causes, thus keeping m harmony with tfaeir doctrine 
that a whole is something entirely other than the parts 
from which it is made up 

Tliere are nine sabstances the four atomic earth 
iiatcr fire and air, ether, time and space, the self or 
souJ and mind The existence of yet another is postu 
lated b} the Slimansa of Rumania ’ to explain darkness 
whose claim to be a substance rests ou its possession of 
blue colour and motion Tliesc attributes are denied by 
Annam Bhat^a* ^ho declares darkness to be no more 
than the absence of laige illmmnatmg light in general 
a view akm to that of Prabhakars who held that it was 
tJie absence of knowledge of light «bilc Qrldhaia* 
suggests that it the imposition on something else of blue 
colour Datkness, therefois is classed tnth non-existence 
pure and bimple as it is illegitimate to attempt to set 
up special categones of non existence corresponding to 
each foim of being 

The qualities enumerated by Kanada* arc se\eutecn 
colour, taste smell, and touch, numbers dimensions 
individushty, conjunction and disjunction pnontj and 
posteriontj cognitions pleasure and pain desire and 
EA ersion and volitions The list has obvious imperfec 

‘ jl/ S Ira i C Tii SO Aryadcrm tn it rfll , p IS et ^iinkara 
BS j 2 26 27 

• IT 1 4S-54 below §4 ^ 

‘ pV p aJ Aoj SS i PC TSPM p '‘S 

‘ TSD {3 BM on CP S see >S v « "0 

* hX p 0 cf SP {(SS 17o K1 t,i>p 16 80 • i 1 6 
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tjons and the commentators from Prapastapada * down 
■wards are unanimous in interpieting the woid and' 
Ufced in conne'«on with the last member as implying 
others The orthodox list is made tip to twenty foui by 
adding gravity fluidity and viscidity, merit and de 
inent sound and faculty the Inst vague term being 
extended to cover velocity elasticity, aud mental impres 
aion But some reduce the numl^i by three omitting, 
priority and posteriority aa depending directly on time 
and space and individuality aa the special form of non 
existence styled mutual nonexistence (aiiyonyaWaiii) 
Othera however, increase the number by thiee or foui 
adding lightness softuess or hardness and la7iness but 
these aie rejected by Anuani Bhatta* on the ground 
that lightness and la^lnes8 are the meie negatives of 
gravity aud volition uhile the othei two depend on the 
lUgi'ee of conjunction or disjunction 
Of these qualities® five belong to all suhstaaces— 
nuuibei dimension ladividuahty conjunction and dis 
junction snd may tberefoie rank as gencial* qualities 
Time and space bate no others the ether has sound 
also The four atomic suhstaaces hai e the file general 
qualities and prioiitj and posteriority air lias al*?o 
tangibility or rather temperature and lelocity fire has 
temperature coloui fluidity and'eJocity water has the 
qualities of fire with the addition of taste graiity and 
Mscidity earth has the simo qualities as water less 
\iscidity and smell Mind which w regarded as corjoreal 
(mui'ta) has the seven quahties of the atomic substances 

* p 10 

* TSD $4 cfforotLesUK pp lOfT 

* BP So 34 elast c tf also belongs to all tang bU th ngs 

* In the Bciiool term noIogy(rBh p. 96)this class includespriority 
posteriority gravity artificial fluid ty and relocity But only the 
G e belong to all sobstances. Compansoa ivith pr mary qualit es is 
m slead ^ All are real NK pp 59 9C 
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and velocity The self has the five general qualities, 
and nine of its oivn, cognition, pleasure and pain, desire 
and a%er3ion volition merit and dement and mental 
impression, v hile God has the five general qualities and 
cognition desire and ^olltloa alone While the qualities 
generally are attributes of one subbtratum only, con 
junction and disjunction number beginning with tvo 
and individuality, in $o far as resulting from reciprocal 
exclusion betiseen two or more things, must have a 
multiple substrate ^ 

^/ore important for the distinction of substance than 
any of these diMSions la tliat between all pervading* 
(gatahci) substancea which have extreme magnitude 
(ixxramaynuhntpiamamiaUta) and those vhieh are 
corporeal (mGrta) and hase limited magnitude Qian 
claiDutparimanamllw) or as is isquivalent motion since 
that implies the movement of the parts or whole from 
place to place whicli is possible only if the substance is 
limited in space Corpoical substances include the four 
atomic sul^tancea and then prcnlucta together with 
mind The other substances are unbmited, and entei 
into conjunction with all corporeal objects , they arc the 
self, time and space ami the ether The last and the 
four atouuG substance^ constitute the elemental Rub> 
stances {bhuta-ilraviftt) which singly or by combination 
among themselves become the insterml causes of all tiif* 
products in the universe Again substances aie dividevl 
as eternal and transient the atoms, the ether, time and 
space the self and mind ate eternal , the products of 
aggregation aic transient 

The special qualities fall to be considered together 

‘ II h p. 9 j, BP 8C-8 . 

‘ TSD, I it pr 705 706, PBli , p 2J. Kir, pp 81, 35, 

cf Ragliunitha, FTK pp, S,> 7, who «Uimi that ftAula and tn \rta are 
true clasies 
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nith the subjects to %t}iieh they appertain, but the 
geneial qualities beIon» to ali substances alike and 
tiiougli tiiej are real thej arc not necessaiilj so m the 
same u ay as the special qualities This is most clearly 
seen iq the case of numbei ' %\luch is defined as the 
cause precisely the proximate instrumental cause, of the 
use of the teijns one, two thiee Ac Of numbers unity 
IS eternal and resides in the ladiiidual atoms and the 
othei substinccs which arc eternal pluralitj exists only 
in products wlncli arc transient But the Nyaya view 
IS that dualitj Ac an. real like umtj and are only 
le^ealed by cognition the ^al^e'nk^ insists thatr all 
numbera abose one aie the creation of a relating cogni 
tion (f/xli'a htdd//} and not ineiely made known by it 
Ihe process is thus described first theie is contact of 
the sense organ with each of two jars then the know 
ledge of the genus unity then ci^nition operates relatin^ 
the objects eacit recognized as This is one then 
duality IS created thence the knowledge of the genua 
of duality, thence the lecognition of duality as a quality 
in the two tlungs, and finally there is kft only the 
impression of pluralitj for as the relating cognition is 
( form of consciousness it can emluie foi no more than 
three moments as soon os it has produced the know ledge, 
of the quality tw o in the objects it disappears and with 
it as cause must go its efiect Other numbere are 
arrived at in the same way for though some recognize 
indefinite multitude (bukiiltv) as distinct from defimte 
numbers this view is generally rejected But though 

• First mPBh rp lU 18 SP Sf SC 87 TB pp. "!♦ 80 TK 
p 5 TS I “1 BP 306 9 VSU »r i 11 Canada s doctrine of 
unity is gi^n VS. Tii 2. J 2 a Cf TR p 152 ib J t\ ICl 
Prabl sVani s doctr no of a »p«c al category i uinbor is refuted Cf 
Cowell SDS pp lol ff BeghonaUa (p 73) accepts it cf Padtr- 

lUuTOiVWHri^’ PJ' ^ 
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the Vai^esika thus accepts all numbers over one as a 
product of mental activity, it does not extend this ^le^^ 
to unity itself 

On dimension (2X(nTn(ino) * the school Ims little to say 
It IS the proximate instrumental cause of the use of 
measurement, and may be divided into four kinds 
minuteness (anutiu) largeness {mahattva), length ((hr 
ijhaim) and shortuena (hrasvattu) but this rough dii ision 
between magnitudes or two or three dimensions and 
those of one only is often dropped and as m the Sam 
khya only the first two recognized Each class again 
may be subdivided as medium and extreme the ether 
has extreme greatness, a product like a pot medium 
greatness , an atom extreme mmuteness, a binary medium 
minuteness Dimension is eternal in eternal substances 
transient in others, m the latter the dimension is de 
tcrrained by the number luagnitude and arrangement 
or aggregation of paiis^ but in the former, os an essen 
tial part of the atomic theory by number alone. But 
of the precise character of extension there is no investi 
gation though it is deemed to be absolutely real and not 
dependent on cognition 

IndiMduality {jntfaUnt)^ is the proximate mstru 
mental cause of the pncticc of separating one thing 
from another As against llie conception of reciprocal 
non existence (anyonyob! aca) with which some seek to 
identify it it is real not notional in character ‘ The 
pot IS not a piece of cloth is essentially different from 
The pot 13 separate from the doth which makes it 

' PBh , PP ISO 2 SP 2" TB pp 80 81 TK p 5 
TSD S 25 BP 109 13 TR p 111 SS ▼ to 

1 VS. Ti 1 8 9 with commentwy 

* PBh p 138 SF H28 89 TB p 81 TK p SjTSD $26 
BP 113 111 Cf YS Til 2 2 8 TR. pp 111 IS** It U CenUd 
tl e rusk nf ft qiiftlity, as pilonty and postenority by Raghnnltlift 
PTV.pp 28-iO 
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deal that the iwo things are positively distingui«>hed 
Again, M e can saj that a pot is not the quality ot coloui 
which resides m it, but not that the pot is separate from 
the colour Indn iduality may be eternal or transient 
according ns the substance in which it resides and by 
an adaptation of the theory ot number a distinction 
obMou<i]y of no lalue is made between the individuality 
of n single thing and Hint of two or more objects « hieh 
IS produced by the operation of a relating cognition 
lint indi\ iduality itself is not due to cognition but 
alisolutely real and its relation to number is not ev 
nmined sai e m the unfortunate hypothesis of two km Is 
of individuslity 

Conjunction and disjunction {sanvjoga ami iilhagt)'^ 
also appear as real being caused by motion They are 
tl e proximate instrumental causes of our use of the 
expressions united and separate and are artidcial and 
transient as they apply only to the contact of things 
which have been apart and the separation of things 
which haie been united Contact is primarily and 
properly due to motion (lartiuya) whether umlateml as 
of a bird to a tree or bilateral as of two butting rams. 
Secondarily it is due to another conjunction thus the 
Ixidy IS united with the tree through the conjunction of 
the hand and the tree and ao effect on its production 
thus becomes united with something already connected 
with its cause Direct conjunction may be produced by 
a \nolent motion like sound or by a gentle motion 
Every kind of conjunction affects a part of the thing 
only and may be destroyed by separation or by the 
destruction of the tilings connected Disjunction foi its 

• vs Yi ? 9 11 with eommenHry PBh pp 139-41 161 4 
SP JI29 80 90 91 187 TA pp II I® TB p 81 TK pp 5 C 
TS 1127 ”3 BP IIo 20 TR p l<4 PSPM p 98 Parfarttoru 
rnamtlfa pp 82 S3 
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part h distinct from tlie act ot separation which is due 
to motion, and denotes the state of separation existing 
between ta\o things formerly m contact It is subdivided 
as 13 conjunction but the Vai^ika alone accepts the 
doctime of disjunction by disjunction as in the case of 
the disjunction of the body from the tree by disjunction 
ot the hand This denial that the motion of part is the 
motion of the whole is repudiated bj the Nytvj a school 

The part played by the category motion ' in the pro 
cess of conjunction and disjunction is simple it is the 
cause by means of separation of the conjunction of an 
olject with another point of space after there has taken 
place the breaking up of its conjunction with an 
anterior point of space Slotioo thus takes place m di e 
stages an object is in contact with a definite point of 
space, by the effect of motion it separates itself thence, 
thus there arises the destruction of its connesjon with 
its first position in space, then there is conjunction uith 
n neiy point of space , tlien the motion ceases, ilotion 
may be vertical, tbrowiog up or down horizontal ex 
pansion and contraction , or of any other kind summed 
up m the generic term going’ The term used for it 
uhich signifies properly activity {hirman Irtya) is 
significant • it suggests that it ongmally * had a widei 
conception in which it applied both to \ohtion and 
motiou as tlie two great aspects ot activity and has 
come to be restricted to the latter by the designation of 
volition as a quality of the self l>fotion as defined is m 
all its varieties transient and is destroyed either by 
a subsequent conjunction or the destruction of its sub 
strate, substance 

MS 1 1 7, 1* 17 i, 1 23, PBli pj> SSOff TV , p 14 TB , 
p 86 TK.pp 1,20, TS,{|B>76, BP 6 7 Ta p^l66 PSPM , 
p 91 , Po^IrlAaraMmold, pp 40 2 

* So iCum&rila (JV , p 395 Tbere i« no trace of reeogoidon • t 
cbeinirAl sriion in Ksnudo he ncogttue* fo/ii onl^, not <iXXoia0if, 
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Unlike the other general qualities pnonty anti 
postenonty ' are restricted to the four ntoraie substances 
and to mind and m the latter which is eternal they are 
spatial onlj They are the proximate instrumental 
cau'ies of oiir conceptions of near and far in space and 
time alike As such ob\iously their attributions as 
qualities to objects cannot be regarded ns m anj waj 
ultimate as we ha\e seen tins recognized by some 
members of the school irho remoic them from the list 
of qualities An important admission as to their de 
pendence on thought is made by Pnifastapldn when he 
recognizes that the judgement bj whieli one object is 
assigned a position m time or space relntne to each 
other IS due to the operation of the relating power of 
cognition {apelsahuddht)^ 

\MiiIe the ultimate atoms, air the ether time and 
space the self and the mind are inferable only in the 
^al5eslkfl new though the Nyaja permits the direct 
peiception bj the mind of the self the qualities arc for 
the most part the objects of perception if prescut in 
objects possessing magnitnde Thus Ibo five qualities 
of temperature or touch, colour, smell and sav our and 
sound are percen ed by one sensHi organ onlj * that appro 
pnate in each case the five general qualities together 
vvitli the illegitimate qualities of pnoritj and postenontj 
and with fluidity and \isadity are apprehendeil bj the 
two senses of sight and touch , cognition, pleasure and 

> \ S Til S Cl 3 wUli eommralTrr TBIi pp ICI ** Sr {{31 
12 Isa TA ^ 10 TB pp 81, R2 TK p f TS { ?» Up I2t 5 

* p. JO TR., p. 13* 

’ PRh. pp. oCfT nr 9* 93. \S IT t f IJ rt^piIrT* colour for 
ati Ti'oat perceplion wJ Icli It alone teccgnim ax perception proper 
(oUtt w), ao|.Bh i i 1 6T AS, pp-SS* 83.3 hSM *3-6 tut 
the UUr Tiew U In N^ra, pp. S 3 Ct Kir , pp 82-6} SK pp 4< 
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cognition^ it seems to follow that he conceived that if 
a property resides in many things and i£ we use that 
property as means of grouping these things it becomes 
a general property (‘tanianytt) and that if it is regarded 
as distinguishing these ob]ects fiom othei objects it is 
a particularity But on this substractui'c Pia* 

^astapada" and the vrhoTe school have built a rigid 
realism which icgaids generality as eternal, one, and 
residing in many things hut onlj m the categones of 
substance quality, and motion As eternal it is distinct 
from such things os conjunction and duality which 
though residmg m manj ore trinsient , as one it ditfers 
from the dimension of an atom, and it resides in inanj 
bj inherence {snmatxiyu) thus diffenng from absolute 
non existence, which is not so connected with things 
Genei’slity maj be dividetl according to its degree into 
the major and the minoi ’ the former of which consists 
of existence alone, which is founl m the tliree categones 
of substance quality and motion while these categones 
theinsehes are minor gencmlitic« But fiom anotliei 
point of new a threefold* dnision msj be piefeiTcd 
that of most extensive (lyujxiAii) which includes esstnee 
that of intermediate (tydpyw lyu/irijlrt) which includes 
tlie three categones, and that of naiTowest 
w Inch covere such generalities as the genus pot where 
the tenn genus is to be understood as referring to the 
common chnraclciistic and not to the iiihviduals com 
pnseil under it The latter division accentuates the fact 

* i 2,S/r BiJlf eTpJiinwl nway in fcjf p JO 4»1 m XK *» 
incoming lhat 11 •ir caUWiK* is prov^l ly inullecU 

* pp 11,12,311,315, Kir fT “ 4 SP ll'.TO ill TV,p II, 
Til rp 86, 6", TK , pp. I, £0 TS, f{ C “ HP 8 10, TP^, 
pp IVS ISO, nKnrUl<»ra.n«>« O, pp 45'4 
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that t!ie general characteristic is deemed to be something 
which actually exists and in harmony with tins view it 
IS made the object of perception either by means of all 
the senses m each appropriate case, or of mind alone in 
the latter case falling under the concept of extraordmai-j 
01 supernormal perception * The reality of generalitj 
lies also at the basis of all predication 

Generality as true is immediately connected with its 
substance quality or motion and in this aspect can bo 
stj led a tnie class concept On the otlier hand 

there aie common chamctenstics whose connexion with 
a number of things is only mediate and which therefoie 
lank only as mere generality {tipcuVii) The causes 
v Inch pie\ ent a common charactenstic oi mere generality 
becoming s, true generality or class concept arc given bj 
TJdayana* as six If Iheie is but one object such as 
ether there can be no eJsss If the same object has 
different names such as pot and pitchei there are not 
two septtiate classes If there is cross dmeion a class 
concept IS excluded thus the four atomic substances 
and ether constitute the products {bhUta rlrov^o) the 
same four with mind the corpoieal things (mtirfrt 
draiya) and thus neither can be a true class Nor can 
tliere be a class of a class on p^m of a repieseus od 
tiijinituii Again the notion of particuJantj absolutelj 
refuses to allow of forming a cUss of it. FinslJy, as 
every class concept resides by inherence in its objects 

‘ Of FlAto, Sepfi 2^1 e 265a, for the categor of olt a orat t 
xrijffj ravTif tartpai' Plot no* r IS Ceneral (yjs not dependent 
on tl e ndiT dual! t>ut doe* not *xi»t ap«rt from them it is at once 
Jr *ofid *oXXa and Jr *0x4 aoXXw* Cf above cl t Ji 1 S An t 
^ E i C liaghunatl a (PTV pp. 6|) <}an es a gent s to existence 
{talli) and qua] ty as a wl ole (ginfofra) 

< Kir p SS C ted in TA p 14 SU on BP 8 $DSf C5 accord 
ing to KS Ii S 71 ajdti it tamSiuifmatny im * and has a distinct form 
(ilirl ) as its ■ gn Cf M4 pp 297 310 
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there cannot be a class ot inherence for else we would 
haie the absurdity of inherence ns a class residing by 
inherence m inheience The distinction therefore is 
clearly that between real natural classes corresponding 
to facts in nature and dassificaitons based on our thought 
onl> and it is by no means unlikely, that it uns this 
distinction which made the jonngei school persist in or 
e\en invent the conception of generahtj as sbsolutelj 
real Such a conception affortleil an answei to the 
apparent diffieultj nhj neahoultl frame such ob\iousl_j 
conflicting ideas as those expressed in knowledge of tme 
and arbitrary or shifting classes and induced the school 
to adhere to their reabsm* despite the strong attacks 
iluected against it by Boddlusta and Jains ilike^ 

T .0 paiticulant^ Kanxda refers onl^ m its conne^uon 
uith generality ns dependent on cognition® atbile ho 
elsewliew distinguishes it from the ultimate particnlan 
ties residing in the ultimate atoms of matter * On tins 
Pra^nstapada* and the rest of the eciiool of the \ aiijes 
ikas found their thcoi-j of particulantj as an indepon 
dent realitj nsiduig m eternal snlyitancos that is tli«. 
atoms and the othei fixe substaiicts and distinguishing 
them from one another Tlic necessity for such a dis 
tinetion IS established thas We can distinguish between 
anj ordinarj oljects bj eimmerating their constituent 
parts the eitipmc individual being that winch has a 
liodih form and special qualities,'' but nhen m the 

* So Kun Ini# <^\ pp *^1 «. '*!< 330-10 IGIS cf SS. r 91 2 

\»her8 «I»o (S4 6) * t« rcjwlnl as a ifparstf- cal<^r 7 as 1 y 

iJaNyaya rSPJl pp. Jioff 
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ultimate analysis we reach simple substances like the 
atoms or selves we can find no parts to permit of tlis 
tinction yet as ivo are assored of distinction we must 
assume that there lies in each individual n quality stu 
peiic) 18 which makes it distinct from all others and 
sen ea this function alone To this i lew the objection 
was taken bcfoic Pra^astapada, and is adopted by the 
modem school of Nyaya that there must be something 
to differentiate the particularities and the mply is made 
tint this IS a function which they perforin for thomselv es 
as well ns diffeientialing the substances in whicli they 
inheie It is hanlly surpnsmg that this expedient 
should have proved unconnncmg and that tlie retoit 
should be made that tliere is no good ground for not 
attributing to the atoms tliemsches the inherent power of 
self discrimination instead of moltiplyiug entities. Noi 
has the doctrine any acceptance • m other schools being 
rejected by both the Frabh&kara and 6h itta schools of 
MimaAsa the Vedantn Buddhism &c. In any ea«e it is 
admittetl that particularity cannot be the object of pei 
ception but can only be inferred 

Of mheicnce Kanada* tells us only that it is that 
through which it is said of cause and effect that the one 
abides m the other (literally that this is heio ') but the 
principle is already developed m Fra;astapida* to the 
definition that it is a connexion which exists Ijctween 
things whicjj cannot exist separately and stand m the 

' Si>e<'ie9 of course is accepted b it not psrt culsritp cf Tib p 1R3 
P&PUl p 00 The schools use nfafn lad acrim natelp m botl senses 
llagl unilha (PTN pp 30 82) denies particularity , cf Pad lil or Ina 
» M pp. 44 8 
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relation of Bubsti’atc anti that which exists m it, and 
which produces the concept expressed m the word 
‘Hci-e* 'IJici-c is no substantial difloience in t!ie 
modern dehiiition of inheience as one and consisting in 
an etei-ml relation between things which cannot exist 
scpanitely {tnjtUit tuUlhtt) The descnption as one and 
ctciiial IS intended to refute the objections of the Pra- 
bhakams and the moilcm Njaya which reject both 
appellations The unity of inlitmicc is proved like tlie 
unity of existence by the fact that tlicre is no dilTtrence 
in piinciplo between the different cases in wliicli wt 
infer the relation of inhcicncc The eternity la pioved 
by the sitnple argument that, since c% cry cause is linked 
to the eflect by inherence, assuming that mlierence 
were an effect it would be basml on itself, winch would 
lead to a legrts^iis ml injimliim, and theieforo be 
absurd But the eternity is relative, not absolute, like 
that of the atoms , it denotes only that tlie lelntion can 
only disappear with the disappearance of the things 
related Such a lelation diffeis entirely from conjunc* 
tioji winch can only exist between things uorinally 
se]iarate, and it 19 confined to the h>e cises of the rela- 
tion between the product and its parts boUi of which 
must be substances , substance and quality , substance 
and motion , generality and the individual and particu- 
larity and the eternal substxinccs in which it vcsides 
From the fact that it exists between things whicli ait 
imperceptible sucli as sound aud ether as well as between 
objects of sense the Vai^c^ika * deduces that mhcreuce is 
an object of inference only, but the Nyaya insists that 
it can be perceived by a special process of pei-ception 
The difhcuUies of the doctnno have not failed to 
awake lively cntiasm, especially as the view of inherence 

‘ PBh , pp. 3.S, 32^ . Mi.osa, p 8S1 . VSU vu 2 2S 
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stands in mdis-solnUc connexion witli tfic doctnne of 
causation Tlio Bhiv^a MftnAtiaiV \ cdantii Sitnikh^a 
and Buddlii&t alike decline to accept it, and ^ankara m 
jmrticulnr dtstio^s the conception in his csjwsition of 
t))c Veil inta hulrtt ' lie points out the iHiixxssihdily of 
t)ic ar{,'i»«enl \\ Inch «c-ek» to distiii/^ish conjunction an 1 
mlierctice, the fonil<.r is ctcmul os ucll an (lie latter, 
for instance, in the case of the relation Ixtwcoii ether 
and tlie ultiinato atoms, it is useless to assert that in 
hcrcncc can exist without a tbinl thiii^ to unite it Milh 
the ihinj^ in sshich it exists ssinic conjunction nee Is 
inherence to hold it to the thin,pi nhich are in coujunc 
lion and the dilhcnlty is not retnosnl bj the veibal 
cxpcdicot of calling one a category and one a qualitj 
Morcoior, the argument (hat there must be this relation 
1 etssecti cause aud cdcct cannot be accepted If cause 
and eflccl aie uiscparaUy connected as (he \aii;csiku 
holds then is it not far more simple to assume (tut tlici'c 
IS identity of essence between the tao? Moreovei the 
conception of inseparable connexion contradicts point 
blank tbc idea that cause precedes ciTcct which is an 
essential part of the ISyaya Vaifesika doctrine of 
cau«nlity « 


4 Cause «ii I Effect 

Iht ?»jaja laifesika docUine of cause and tHitt 
stands in immediate rclaltou to that of lohciencc ^rhicb 
as appears from Kanada was first conceded as the rela 
tion between tliesc two But the decelopuient of the 
txauunation of cause did not adheie strictly to this 

' ji 2 18 17 Cf Arot* Jvayax urakaronn SBNT* pp 8 S6 
Mja B ira V 00 100 with commeniarr 9^ P > FSFU 
pp 89 lOo who r«gard9 it as tnasy and boibetsrnal and uoneternal 
perceptible and imperccpUWe 
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dictum the concept includes iimcli beside the cause, 
which in the stiict sense of the word la the inherent 
enuse, tliougli tliat always occupies an essential place m 
the theory 

In the fanal form* of the ductime the cause is that 
which always precedes the effect is iiecessaiy to it, 
and that not merely as an acceesoiy cause {cimjathd 
suldfta). The piecise natme ot occessoiy causes is not, 
howevei, veiy explicitly ntatcil, thc> include matteia 
which, though in lelation ot wherence with the cause 
piopei, ai'e not themselves ilirectly lustiuraerital m 
causation like the colour of the threads in the production 
of a lug, those events prior to the ciuso which only 
remotely adect it, such as the fathei ot the pottei m 
lelation to the pot , and generally all influences wlueli, 
though m lelation with the cause, are neitliei necessary 
itoi sufflcient to pioduce it, such as the ass who carues 
the clay for the fabiication of the plot Vi(jvxnatha 
suhduides the first two classes into two each, but the 
last class cleaily covers the whole held, and its vagueness 
IS obvious 

Causes are divided into three kinds - The fust is the 
inherent cause, in which case Uie relationship is that of 
insepaiahle connemon It is illustrated by the relation 
ot the threads to the lug, as opposed to the shuttle 
which aids in the piodnction of tlie fabric, and the same 
1 elation exists between all products and the substances 
ot which they are made It holds also between sub- 

I TA , p 4 , IB , P U , TK , p 7 , TSD , S JS BP Ib, 1 J , 

KKK » I6S TJ Raghunatlia (FCK , pp 71-4) claims for causa- 
tioa the rank of a category 

* Tile whole doctrine is implied la VS x i 1-7 , i I 18 ii t 2, 
where the causal character of the substaacos, qualities, and motion la 
givea , PCIi , pp 21, 24, 98 102 SP , SS 02, 179 , TA , p. 4 , TB , 
pp 15 25, TK, p 8, TSB.ftO, BP I", IS, TB,!? 152 I, 156, 
157 
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stance and tjualitj and sulstance and motion the rug 
IS the inherent cause (samatajt karana) of its colour 
and it*i8 readily admitted that as the cause must precede 
the effect at the inotncni of its coming into being the 
lUg must ha^c no colour and -since it can also have no 
dimension cannot be perceptible at all until these attri 
butes have conic aftei an ludoitesimal delay into being 
Secondly llieie is the non iiibcrent cause (esatiavaji- 
jMTt a) nbicl] inheres in tl e same Bi hstrstum with the 
effect or -with tl e inherent cause T1 e first is the rela 
tion of the arrangement of the thieads of a rug to the 
rug the airangement oi conjunction as a quahtj is 
inheient in the thieads ivlucii are the mhcient cause of 
the rug The relation may secondly be indirect thus 
the colour of the threads of the rug stand in this relation 
to tho colour of the rug tbo colour of t) e threads in 
hcies m them thev id) ere in the rug and the colour of 
tl e mg inheica in it Thirdly the categorj of instru 
mental cause (ninulla kant a) is the receptacle foi 
every sort of cause vrhich cannot be brought undei tho 
two pieceding heads including the agent in it agam 
there may be dnwn a distioctioD between special and 
geneial causes of which there are eight God his 
knowledge desire and action antecedent non-existence 
space and time merit and dement to which some adl 
absence of counteracting lufluence * But in this view 
of the third category it seems that the term cause is too 
w idely applied and jncludes what is not necessary and 
vbettei inctliod is that followed by those who distinguish 
between piimary (mtck/i/a) anl subordinate causes and 


’ C/ All TS pp. 207 SOS Tl e Idea « appJ ed iit llie case of 
percept on nlsS 112 as tvgarda dniat on space t me and etl er 
as regards space and t me *«« PBh p "5 Kir pp SS 89 VS v 
1 "o V 2 " "6 FaddegoB Vaf <!ytf in, p. "10 
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that of Annam Bhattn * who loakes Jt Die positive corre 
Hte of an antenor negation tlius emphasizing the funda 
iiitntiil feature of Uic doctrine of cau'ialityiJi theNyaja 
\ai9e‘»ika its denial tliat the effect always exists pre 
figured in the cause (« sal larj/a tad i) The doctnne is 
ilready expressly insisted upon hy Kanada * without 
a cause there can be no effect not howevei without an 
effect no cause Thus the doctnne of the school is that 
the ciuse alwajs precedes the effect and the latter has 
no existence until it is hrought into being It lias 
therefore some affimtj with the Buldhist doctnne of 
the generation of hemg out of not htuig and it stands 
m absolute contradiction with the Samkhja® assertion 
of the pie existence of the effect in the cause (sHi hirja 
vnd() 01 the \ edauta* view wluch preserved the identity 
of the evuse while iioldmg that the eflcct was ultimate!) 
illusorj The Samkhja lays stress on such arguments 
as the f let that m cxpenence we see that there can he 
no cieation of anj’tiung new the blue colour cun never 
be couveited into red the sesamuui cun be traced in the 
oil pressed from it, noeff^ is ever produced from any 
cause as would he possible on the 2 v)aja view hut onl) 
from a specific eiuse if the su^estion is made Uiat tlit 
c.iu&e possesses some power to produce the effect is this 
power connected with the effect? If so that is as much 
as to say the effect is prefiguied in the cause if not 
tlicio, IS the fatal diflicoUy as to tli;, concurrence of 
definite eltects with definite causes Finally os cause 
and efli-ct are coi relative ideas it is impossible to assert 
the existence of cause without its producing at once the 
eflect The Njaya reply is not uningemous the same 

’ TS j «■> * v*? I ® 1 « « 

• O-vrbe S( n \hji<t j>]? 2'*Slf 8S • 11* Ke tl Sa Ahja Syse 
pp '8 J3 

* Dea» en VedSnia eh s z xx 9*’vkan on BS ii- 1 11 a 
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atoms make a pot or a saucer, on the identitj theory 
the atoms pot, and saucer should nil he the same uhicli 
IS not the case, an aigument winch the Veduiti iimetb 
by denjmg that tluugs ^vhlch arc equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another The shape of a jx)t 
agam is not to he tmeed in its cou«titticiits and must he 
new Oi if it la argued that the effect is latent hut h 
imde inmifest thtn the luanifcstatiou itself hung an 
effect, must liavc existed prc\ ioust> am! so on indeffiiiti ly 
This argument csui only be met h> resort to the Vedantn 
Uttory that the whole mamresUd work is hut the pla^ 
of illusion and tliat one real alone rennms Honct 
pankari’s onslaught on the conception of inhtrencc in 
its relation to causality tsicapcs the dithcuUj of tlie 
Samkliyu, which is compelled to ignore obvious facts 1> 
its insistence oil the prcfiguratioii of the real cause in 
IV real effect But it is diihcuU to had ivs tliv 

predectssor of Kant' in his trcitimnt of cause, when it 
i** remcinhcrcd that it is not tins category nitrclj hut 
everything in the umwirc wluth is projuctul h> the 
tosinic poner of illusion 

Apart, however, from the ftmdnmciita! prohkin of 
causation, there are obvious wiakncsses in the doctimv 
of the Yaifcsika Tlic ignoring of the agent is 

obvious and inexphcablc for on their own view tiic 
ngLiicy of God is an iinpoihint featuri. in cication and 
thvir doctrine of causality and uon eXisUucc ndipts 
itstlf adininiUv to permit of the proof of the trvitivt 
jxnver of God The distinction bvtwccu inh<.n.nt and 
non inherent emsoa is untenable and inaccui-ate as tin, 
latt«.i are in in<lircct relations of inherence while non 
Inherent applies properly to inslniniental causes, ^or 
IS there afiy recognition of the conjunction of inherent 


> Vtliali<., Ta , I rod , ecHlnt, IKuaaca, Mjem. Gi,*cJi , L lit. C.S. 
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causes to produce a result despite the obvious problem 
presented in the familiar case of the pot m > lew of the 
piesence of water in its roatenals ’ and the argument 
against the Samkhj a theory wlitch can be deduced thence 
18 palpable Needless to saj, the moie complex case of 
chemical compounds is ignored* as aic also the plain 
facts of the same effect produced by apparently different 
causes oi the intermixture of effects. In no case docs 
there more dearly appear the divorce of the system from 
practical scientific experience 

5 JVott ea.tstence 

In Kanada non existence, as we liave seen does not 
appear as a categoi^ Hjs own doctnne inismteipieted 
by his commentators, amounts to this * Absolute non 
existence or negation is not a prcdicable at all , ante 
cedent non existence, the condition of the cause qmi 
effect before it produces its result subsequent non 
existence, the condition of the effect nlien resolved into 
its elements, and iimtual non existence the i-clation 
betvv cen things possessing identity of their on n all ha% e 
definite relations to reality and do not form a special 
category In the Nyaja* we find the germ of the idcx 
of not being as something knowablc and existent m the 

’ V b 1 1 33 appl ooly to union of tiniiUr lutiatanccs coiubnia 
tion of motion* )9 denied > J **1 and causation of motioii by motion 
1 1 11 

* There is no tnirc of a rccog;nitioa of e) emicul compounds or an 
organic whole as suggested bj CliatCeiit /fruti fiealtm pp. 37, 66 
whose authorities (KVT , p S80, K r, pp. Ill 115) do not bear out 
his contention in any way The rehisal (\S it 2 1 t) to allow of a 
combination of heterogeneous atoms to form the body shows the real 
Tiew of the schools. Contrast Seal J^tin Saenccs, pp 96-121 

• la 1 1 ff 

< XS ii 3 ISwithhBh andhV TBh p 2 X\ pp 10 SJ 
hVT , p 23 , above, chap li ) 3 
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same way as being the knowledge being based in the 
Bba-sya on inference but later ascribed to direct per 
ception in a peculiar form Tno forms of negation are 
recognized m the Sutra eTpIamed m the Bha-sya as non 
existence prior to being brought into being and non 
existence after the destruction of the form of the thing 
brought into existence Harmony bct« cen the ^ 'ii^e'sika 
and Nyaya was establisheil before Jajanta and Vacas 
pati * the litter of whom gi\es the classical dmsion of 
negation as based on i lenlity oi correlation the litter 
comprising the three \aneties of antecedent consequent 
and absolute non existence * Tlie older Nj aya tradition 
however retained the Sutra standpoint by explaining 
that absolute non existence wan merely antecedent non 
CMstence u ithout a determining limit and negation of 
ulentitj was similarly antecedent negation conceixed 
ot as in relation to a diiferent thing which it noier 
bicomcs Antecedent negation exphins also negation of 
lequiicment and of capacity not previously existing 
while subsequent negation disposes of negation of piior 
capacity if these further divisions of negition ire 
adoptel 

The sjncretist sciiool while adopting non ovistence as 
a separate category always recognize its correlation to 
being , negation is knowledge ilependent on know ledge 
of the positive counterpart (jmftiyogtn) •* on idea familiar 
111 rhetoric where m Thy face is like the moon tiu. 
Utter IS the counterpait of the rehtionsliip of annilinty 
abiding in the face Tlie pot is the counterpart of its 

» \L pp l^C 8 W\’T P 50 Kir P f Lai' p 13 VK 
I "10 NM PP.B3-61 

' anyanjilll Ira p iQ pmd raiVw ap nl -oik ni relat! n (tan 
Mn fla) eovon ini er«n<>e and coiu^oclion 

» SP {i 10 M 73 11" U Tl p. TD^p.S3 TK pp 1 21 
TSD H 0 80 ftp l" 13 TP p 163 NSM pp 34 63 
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antecetlcnt or subsequent non existence , it is an. etfect 
of the one and a cause of the other, in absolute nega 
tiou the counterpart is determined by a relation of 
negation with its substrate e g the ground on which 
the pot once seen is no longer present From absolute 
negation mutual negation difTera by resting on denial of 
identity not of relation Se.}ond these four classes some 
Vai9esikas ’ went bj distinguishing from absolute nega 
tion temporarj negation (eaniayt! abliava) ns m the 
preposition The pot is not on the ground ’ while 
Aiinam Bbatta refutes tins subdivision with the argu 
incnt that the non existence of the pot on the ground is 
permanent and onlj temporarily obscured by being 
coi eied up w ith the pot when it is present Yet inothei 
teachei Saudanda introduced the conception of the non 
existence on the ground of a pot because (here is there 
instead a cloth but this futility did not win much 
support 

Needless to saj this conception of non existence as 
a reality rcceii ed no support from the other schools and 
the Jlimshvi in particular nas ready to shon that the 
position of the Njaja \ ai^esika invoh ed them in a fatal 
icf/resMts ad inJimtHm inasmuch as if non existence 
weie a reahtj then the negation of non existence imiat 
another reality and so on indefinitelj To meet this 
oljection the weight of which was of course decisne for 
the school the ancient Njaja de\eloped the view that 
the negation of a negation was equiv alcnt to the positii t 
The modem school however repudiate this view a 
negation cannot they hold ever be equivalent to a posi 
tive but they admit that the negation of the negation of 
the first negation is equivalent to the first negation * 

‘ ^Ko.•a rp 7 7o, AtUV TS pp 3"1 3*2 T(? i 63 6 5 

fVirftirWiai-tM’MrttnalJ pp 24 

’ CC TSD , S 80 %Tith All alje a nott IlAg) utiktl n PTN pp 65 7 
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It is more intei'esting to noto tlic sympathy winch 
exists between the doctrine of the school and the 
Buddhist view of the momentarincss of existence, which 
finds expression in the doctrine of causation also. 
Cognition m the Buddliist doctrine of momentariness 
developed in the Sauttinlika school ’ persists for a 
moment only ; it is non-existent, evistent, and gone, 
and in harmony with this we ha\e the antecedent non- 
existence, existence, and subsequent non-existence of 
cognitions in the Nyaya Vaifesika, where, liowei er, u ith 
charaetenstie adaptation to meet the new of the school ' 
the length of existence of the cognition is conceived in 
three aspects, that of its coming into being, that of its 
disappearance, and the interveoiog space Sound also is 
subjected to the same treatment possibly already in 
Kan&da, and certainly in the work of Pra?astapada ’’ 

* SSS III, 3 fi, 7 , SDS., p 10 . NB , ^ lOS , KBh t 1 84 , KVT , 
pp 105, aSO, KK.,pp T3,74. UarfA rrff., pp IIG, d I, 281, n I, 
515, n 6 

I ongin ot thi« d»ctrm« Mn b* teea iti the t])re« of 

•v Mowlr/a, ‘confectjen’, jft I 152, kalhit \ Cl, Uoifi 

J rUt, p. 116, vfpada, ryaya, ifktfynnyiVftdtrx, ths VaibhisiVas have 
four; cf. jafi, jard, Mtii, amtjaCa (ibtd p 615) in tba XMidAormn, av 
nccuTTing in l<nn<i ; th« 46ft>'lAaminJbof<>rynJiAya nppliea the diriaion to 
the series, not th« Cf the Toga view of time as n series of 

Afoijas, YS lii 52 with commentarv 

’ p 25 ; Kir, p 33 Cf for cogmlioo, hS iii B 1 S' To aay thit 
rognitions endure for three moMents (Athal^e, TS , p 167 Sush, 
Mr, p. 216, utpotti, stAiti, ««p(> IS the doctrine of the later text«, 
e g. TE , p 19, TB ,pp 83, 84,bnt it is a mere mailer of terminology 
ns the doctnne is in effect in PBh , p 837 But the exact form of the 
doctrine is not proved for either Sutn On the A:«oiia cf PTN , 
pp 6S-61 , PaifirfAonifnonidtU, p 85 Oontrast tJie view of diintion 
as real, Jsmes, /Vyrt, j PtWff IVingle Plttison nt Idea Ood, 
pp S50 ff 
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THE PHILOSOPHV OF NATURE 
1 The Atomic Theoiy 

The doctnne ot the exi^^tence of real things m the 
universe had to face when it was first expounded iii 
(Icfinitive form the presence ot the powerful influence of 
the doctrine of \ acuity (eimyaiSdu) or plulosophic 
niiuhsm of the Modhyamiha echool of Rudclbtsm which 
owes its establishment to Nng&rjuno.' The essential 
principle of this school, whose \iews maybe compared 
usefully with the dialectic of Zeno, asserted that on 
analysis our ideas present auch inconsistencies and 
incompatibilities that tliere can bo nothing real under 
Ijing them, thej denj therefore not only the true 
existence of external reality, but they do not admit that 
thought itself 19 leai, so incoherent and contradictory is 
it Thus against the claim of realism that there is both 
truth and reality, it is argued tliat on investigation the 
true essence of tilings is not revealed we foim the 
notion of a cloth, but when we examme it we find only 
a mass of threads, whence it follows that our notion was 
an error Again it is n^ed, just as the objects seen in 
a dream magic, /«/« Morgana, and mirage, are not real 
though we behev e in them, so also neither is oiir know- 
ledge nor its object re'll* The response of the ^yaya 

< Uadhyata ka S lra,i itt , Iy S , xni 2, B cf SDS , 1 1 SSS i i 

I , aboTe, cb li, { 2 

* JUdA S. Vii S4, FrII.pp l''8,415 cf Oaudapiill, ii C fT 
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5t/m* as expounded by 'Vatsjayana is effective If 
there is proof it la ui^ed that nothing exists then this 
proof sublates its own existence If there is no proof 
how can it be established that nothing exists I If it is to 
be assumed without proof then the opposite contention 
IS at least as legitimate The fact of our ability to 
anal^ se our notions confutes the belief in their uni ealit^ 
and that of their objects it cannot be expected that we 
should have a separate perception of the whole and its 
parts or of the cause and its effect As regards the 
a^ment from the dream state it is pointed out tl at no 
nigument is adduced Ij the nihilists to show that the 
knowledge we have is really comparable to that of 
a dream in place of that of our waking expenence nor 
again is it shown that our dream experience is of non 
existing tilings To these retorts 1 atsyaj ana odds the 
telling argument that the only ground on which it can 
be taken that things seen m n dream do not realty exist 
19 that the} are seen no more in the waking state which 
imphes that oor waking expenence is real 

Probably at a time after the production of \ atsj a} ana b 
B hasya the need was felt m the school to combat the 
further development of the nibi) sm of Nagnrjuna w Inch 
in tie lands of Asauga* and tnsubandfu led to the 
doctiine of idealism (vy a a rarfa) wl ich denied abso- 
lutely the realitj of external things aud accepted as the 
only reality our ideas or mental acts including per 
ception in their view therefore external things were 
merely products in our consciousness due to ideas 

» T •> 26-87 Cf 9«ui»n» on BS i 2 18-** KumAr U yV 
pp. liS-S" PSPJt pp. "6 8S SS u 48 ff 

* IfaAa'runa'i iralaiJ.'a a i 18 X 68 (T cf SDS p SS3 i 2 
StdierbfttsVo' Ifiueon, ti 144 B QaudapAdft a h s *tt tude to the 
Va shoiTs both Ift JI pam ta Mad V lASnavide nfl ence see 

JR 13 me pp 139-40 JAOS xxxi ol 4. 
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existing independentlj of olijects a modified form of 
which doctrine we ha\e already seen in Dignaga It 
was therefore found necessary to reinterpret the Sutra ’ 
to make it cover a refutation of tlie denial by the new 
school of realism and this was the more easy in that 
such a refutation was neeeasunl) in part implicit in the 
refutation of a nihilism which denied realitj to thought 
and extei-nal being alike 

The essence of the nigumenl against pure idealism is 
therefore that it contradicts the nature of our dis 
tinction between waking and Iream expenence We 
lieheve that dream objects h‘i\e no existence apart from 
our experience simply because when awake we do not 
perceive them as objects and this is explicnl le only on 
the theory that an external reality does exist But if 
there were not a sensible world of expenence the dreams 
themselves could not exist for ultimately dreams are 
based on a real expenence kloreoser onlj on such 
a hypothesis as that of an extemBl reslitj can we ex 
plain the distinction between tiuth and error as seen in 
hallucination or a mistake and the conviction of such 
a realitj is also forced upon us 1 y the fact that w e do 
not as should he the ease if the objects are onlj our 
ideas have them continuously and at our pleasure before 
us as IS the case with our own ideas while our per 
ceptions depend on things bejond our pow er to affect * 

It remains therefore to discover what is the ultimate 
reality which is thus necessary to explain our expenence 
Things in the universe are made up of parts which are 
combined into wholes by the relation of inherence and 
this conception serves to refute the objections directed 
against the conception of whole and part on the groun 1 

1 IT 2 S6 so as taken by Vaeaapal Tbe render ng of iv 2 "C in 
SBII Till ISS IS clearly erroneoQs htd<ihyd being instr not abl 

• Of ^anksraonBS ti 2 28 Kumlnta 9V 119 iS 
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that the whole cannot reside in the parts, since it is 
greater than any one or more of them apart, nor can the 
parts reside in the whole since they are less than it, 
objections founded on a false application of spatial 
conceptions outside their sphere* Now the process of 
division of a whok can be cimctl beyond the limits of 
perception, but not indefinitely there must on pain 
of a rfgi'f'SU’i ad n»jinttu»i, which is inconceivable 
(anaiYfsf/ianu^OT^wtti) beapoinl at which division stops 
and there remains a pennam.nt subshance which is ne\ er 
(kstrovo<l and which cannot l>e sulxiivideil To tins 
assumption there is obvious an immediate objection in 
shape of the existence of the all pervading ether vvhicli 
therefore must compel the atom to have parts The 
reply is that the conception of within or without thus 
implied IS inapplicable to an eternal thing winch is not 
a product, the omntprestiiCv of ether is admitted, but it 
neither repels nor is olietructed and thcrefori. in no wise 
implies the existence of parts in thi, atom for it has no 
form and is intangible There are the fuithcr objections 
•that nnylhiug which Las magnitude must have form and 
therefore parts and that the possibility of conjunction 
vuth another atom is only poasibK, if tht atom has 
parts but these are rejectetl without detailed n-futatiou 
on the strength of the overwhelming weight of the 
argument that thi.re moat be an cml to div ibibihty Jvor 
does the * ad<l any further argument of 

weight, it seems to conceive the grounds for occtptiiig 
atoms to l»e the f let that theix must be something 
iincauwd, and that the etisteiice of non-cternal things 
implies the existtnco of tlie opposed conception of tternal 
things, whicli can 1*0 found only in the atoms though 

' SS. ir S « tr Ct. «n BS. ii. 1 SO 31 

* 1 » 10 SS, TB,p^7^ .’1 TK,pp.3 £ rsl> 

p. 10, BP SO 
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these save in an aggregate cannot bo arf object of 
perception Aggregates tliffer by reason of tlie nnmber 
of the atoms winch produce them and thus create 
magnitude (ina7 ttfiiw) which w different from minute 
ness {amUiv) In the atoms which are infinite in 
number we can distmguisl) classes according to tJieir 
possession of qualities air atoms possessing tangibility, 
fire that and colour watci these and saiour and earth 
these and odour 

The conception ^thns presented is simple and mtelli 
gible it IS possibly a development from the earliei 
position which la represcnte<l m the Jam philosophy 
and which reganla matter understood as eternal and 
undifferentiated as the product of atoms each of which 
occupies a point in space while they are all equal and 
not differentiated according to the four elements whicli 
are later evoU ed by a process of differentiation * In 
the Sutra ns iii the form of atomism found m Buddhism * 
the atoms aie definitely brought into relation with the 
four elements by assigning to them specific qualities 
and possibly also the element of peculiarity (iiccsrt) 
winch enables them to remain distinct despite what 
otherwise must be their entire identity In the hands 
of Prn^astapada howeicr, there appears already a 
characteristic development of the theory which renders 
it far less simple and easy The magnitude of an aggre 
gate which seemingly was m the view of KanSda due to 
the number of the atoms constituting it is held to arise 
not from these causes alone lutalso from the magni 
tude of the constituent parts and then aggregation '* 

' Above PI I cl § 1 

» Cf piinkara on BS, Ji 2.18 SSS » 4 IS 16 SDS r IS Nt 
p 34C 
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tlicsG terms beiug lead into Kaimda’s aphorism wholly 
^v^thout warrant, and with a remarkable tendency to 
Ignore the plain fact that the two new factors aie on 
the ultimate analysis, as tliey are explained, nothing 
more than the results of the number of parts On the 
other hand below the singe at which magnitude is 
leached, numbei alone seems to act as a factoi, a dis 
tiiiction wholly indetensibl© in theory, since if the atoms 
aie really the source of all products there can be nothing 
sue number to account for the dii erse sizes of tliinga 
The impulse to this new may have been given by the 
aphorism of Kanadi which makes the minute the 
leverse of the thing which has mogmtude and which 
beetus to bare been interjireted to set an impassable gulf 
between tlieiu and to require that maguitude should be 
produced from magnitude only It this were coiTect it 
would follow that combination of minute with minute 
would produce etiil more minute results but this con 
elusion would obviously have been contradicted by the 
fact that the atom was the itUHiuuia dut^ible and 
theiefore the lule that number gave increase in sue was 
idmitted Two piimaiy atoms produce the binary (dv>j 
Haul a) wlncii still is iiunute (cum) lor it is without 
magnitude in the technical sense thvee binaries how 
t,\er, produce the tiiad (<rycnn*^«) which is later asserted 
to be tlie mote m the sunbeam and equated with the 
(i uti, the phrase usetl by the iVy«y« iSiifrd ' in expressing 
tlie fuithest length of division and which there must be 
deemed to denote a dimension not too small tor appre 
hensionC Fosaiblj ® there may have also contributed to 

‘ ly 2 17 Tbo phrase, however is uncertaia in sense it may 
mean only that there is an end to division NBli I c , cf hV 
pp 233 ff , 

s SM on BP lo 37 TB. pp.73 71 KKoya i>. 433. Serna tloppiJ 
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this result the fact that there was a divjsiOD in thing's 
possessing magnitude between those which were eternal 
like space and those which were non'etemal thedesiic 
to emphasize this contrast also may have led to the 
setting up of the class of the eternal atom and the 
perishing binary, but the cicrescence on the theory is 
palpable The insistence on number, however, gives 
nse to an effective argument for impossibility of 
infinite division, since, if tins were possible, it would be 
iiecessarj to admit the equality of the size of the largest 
mountain and the smallest heap on the gixmnd of the 
equality of infinities ’ A furthei argument, which is 
probably late in ongro deduces that there must be 
a definite limit to eu^ivision just as there is a defioito 
limit to extension m the sky * 

la Prayastapada’ appears also a clear statement of 
tlio mode in which the universe comes to rest, and is 
created again from time to time in an eternal cycle 
"When a hundred years by the measure of Brahman, are 
at an end there comes the time for the deliverance of 
the Brahman then existing Then to secure rest for 
living beings weaned by their wandenngs the Supreme 
Lord desires to reabsoib all creation, simultaneously 
w ith this desire there arises a cessation of the operations 
of tht, unseen tendencies (fidieta) of all souls that «ic 
the causes of their Ixidies sense organs and gi-oss 
dcnients Then out of the Lord s desire, and from the 
conjunction of the souls and the material atoms tlierc 
come about certain disruptions of the atoms constituting 
the bodies and sense organs Tlie combination of the 
atoms IS thus destroy c<l and thus brings about the 
destruction of all things down to the atoms There 

‘ TSD, t 10, Kir.i 51 ^VT iv 2 17* 
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eosues o successive disiuption or reabsorp6ion of the 
ultimate material substances — earth water, fire and air, 
one after the other Thereaftei the atoms remain 
isolated and with them the selves permeated with the 
potencies of their past virtue and vices Then again, 
for the sake of the experience to be gained by living 
beings there anses in the mind of the Supreme Lord 
a desire foi creation and there ore produced in the 
atoms of oir ceiiam octiima or motions due to their 
conjunction under the infiuence of the unseen potential 
tendencies that begin to operate in all souls These 
motions bring about the mutual contact of tiie air 
atoms and theie appears through diad and triad d.c 
finally the gieat air whicli exists vibiating m the sky 
from this springs the great reservou of uater in which 
appear tlie great earth and Die great fire By the 
thought of the Supreme Lord there is produced from 
cuth and fire atoms the cosmic egg in it the Lord pro- 
duces the worlds and the creator Brahman to whom he 
assigns tlie further work of creation Brahman then 
endowed with extreme d^prees of knowledge dispagsion 
andponer recognizing the ripens foi fruition of the 
tendencies of hung beings cieate® lus mind bom sons 
the Praj&patis the Manus gods fithcrs and seers and 
from lus mouth, arms thighs and feet the foui castes 
and all other luing l>cjn, 3 S all having their knowledge 
and experience in harmony with their previous deeds 
ind then endows them with knowledge virtue, dis 
passion, and powers in accord with their respectiie 
impressional potencies 

As to the exact inode of the process of destruction 
a difference exists between the old and the modem 
schools ' <In the former view ttie process is from cause 


> TSD pr 9 10 TB pp 71-3 
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to eftect , the union o£ pnmaiy atoms in the binaries is 
broken, and with it the triads are destroyed and so on 
The modem mcw is intended to meet the criticism made 
by the Ved&nta* which insists that the process of 
destruction must be the merse of that of cieation if 
the cause is destroyed before the effect, there roust bo 
a penod when the effect remains m tl e absence of its 
parts It bolds therefore that there is m every case 
one cause the dissolution of the union which is the non 
intimate cause of the effect which permits the adoption 
of the \ lew that the destruction of the unn ei'se proceeds 
from the final effect backwaids to tlie dissolution of the 
union between the atoms The conception of cosmic 
destruction also appears m the later school m tw o forms 
m the one the intermediate dissolution {atanttra ;nxt 
laya) only tangible products are destroyed in a uiu% ersal 
destruction (moAa^mifaj/a) all these things matcnal and 
immaterial are dissolved in the atoms aud the repetition 
of creation is estabbsbed by tlie authority of scripture 
As before the Lord placed all id older ^ 

The whole theory is exposed to a veiy elaborate 
refutation by ^nkara in bis exposition of the JB}ahm t 
Sutra ^ ihe possibility of the beginning of motion m 
the state of dissolution {jnralaya) is denied it is then 
impossible to concen e human effort or impact as opera 
ti\e Since ex kypotJes% they do not jet exist If tlie 
unseen pnnciple {adista) is deemed to be the source it 
must eitlier inhere in the soul in which case it cannot 
affect the atoms or in the atoms in which case as uii 
intelligent it cannot set motion on foot If again the 
soul is supposed to inhere in tJ e atoms and the unseen 

■ BS I a 14 ^auk&rs « 
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pnnciple to be coinbineJ with it there w ould be etemid 
ijctujtj, m}iic1i conlradjcts the etiatence of t}je state of 
thssohition A^m the unseen principle openvtes to 
secme reward and punishment for souls not to product 
dissolution \\hich 13 e(]ua)ly uncaused with the on^in of 
the unncrse How also can twontoms combine? If in 
uhole then, as there is complete interpenetration there 
18 no increase of hulk and no production is pc^sible , if 
in part, tlien the atom has parts just as it must have if 
soul internal organ and atoms are to combine Again 
either the atoms must be e\er active or ever inactue.oi 
both or neithei If evei actne, dissolution is impossible 
if eier inactive creation is impossible they cannot l«, 
both as that la self coiitradietoiy , if neither then 
actnityoud inactiiitj would requu'C opeiutue causes 
and these causes the unseen pnnaple Ac, beiu^' in 
2)t.rmaQeat counexion with the atoms, Mould create 
pemianeut activity or if not permanent inactivity 
The possibility of coimeajoii (nintfc u) between tho 
ether or the binarj atoms is denied ond the argument 
again adduced that if anatom has foim it must have 
paits The presence of qiialiliw in the atoms suggests 
tliat they are not simple entities but compounds inoie 
o\ er, the idea that one atom though of the same size as 
anotliLf, has moie qualities is untenable yet it is i 
necessaiy pait of the theory* foi, if the atoms all had 
one qualitj , there \i ouKl be no vanetj of quahties if 
thej all had all there would be no single qualities The 
whole conception of inbereuce is pioved as we have 
seen to involie a irffret^s ad injimtum as deadly as 
the intmite legress objected to by tJie school while tho 
ide-v of cause as distinct from the effect is strongly dis 

> 111 KS 111 1 C5 9 it 18 eeUbluIied by tl e argument tbftt ea th 
uud ivat«r are visible and (berefore must coutaiu coloi for if mix 
(ure aufiictd why is air lurwWe’ bee^Bii ill l 67 
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approved It is o£ importance to note tliat in this effec 
tne cnfcicism there is no reference to the conception — 
which Qankara knew — of the activity of the Lord as 
a source of motion of the atoms ihe bou! mentioned is 
that of the individual whicli lu the dissolution is inactive 
and therefore cannot prove the eiuse of motion 

The criticism of Qankara is of special value by reason 
of its date and authontatiseness for it shows that in his 
time the theory }iad assumed the form in which it 
appears in Pra^astapada * though its iheistic tinge was 
evidently not regarded ns a necessary part of it The 
history of the development of the system is the more 
important in that it serves to dispose of the suggestion 
that in the atoms we are to recognize not matenal 
things hut real and self subsislmg stimuli without any 
magnitude whatever and non spatial not unbke the 
qualitative atoms of the Heibartian school * This theory 
IS supported on the assumption that the atoms being 
force points two the binaiy atom constitute a length 
and three lines thus make up a solid body with magni 
tude It is sulEcient to obsenc tliat the binary atom is 
not a primitive concept in the school and that thus t!ic 
ivhole basis of the tbeoiy is removed Nor an. atoms 
ibsolutely without magnitude the minute is opposed 
to magnitude but in the same genus it is not true that 
the measmes of the atoms being added cinnot create 
any magnitude for in fact three triads consisting of 
binary atoms makes up a thing with magnitude the 
atoms are not non spabal* but devoid of parts and for 
the same reason not because they are non spatial, they 

> KuminU tenUtiTsIy accepts lh« tbeorr «f p &07 PSPM , 
p 92 So the Yoga YS i 40 , 

a J C Ch-itteoi ilintl t Rcoltsm, pp 19-34 149 &3 164 
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«9 not BUspectctl nnd that Immncuity in rtgjiiikHj a« 
II |Mirticulnr % nnctj of colour * 

As n 0 Jmo 0 scon, all f he nloms possess the li\ c f^nerul 
i^unliticsof all snbsUiiiccH nml nisn the i^^o of jmority 
nml posterionty It has also the qualities of odour 
which IK its Bpccml mark ansour, colour, and touch or 
teinpcmture, (jraMtj, selocitj and Ituidity Water Iiur 
the Bjiecial quality viscadity, and the other qualities of 
earth wive o»iour Firt has the usual seven tunpenitun. 
colour fluidity, and velocity, while nir liiis licsid>^s the 
HCicii only touch and velocity The qualities arc ctcriml 
in the atoms hut transient in the products. 'X 7 ic piu 
ducts a^ain fall into three classes in inch ciiw Ixsly, tin. 
sense orf'nn, and object which is a loosely useil phrase 
iiilemlcd to exclude the other two classes, of which tin. 
hrel IS plainly nn object of scuse, tliou^li tlie second 
wlulc |>osstssin„' the qualities of its substance possesses 
them in latent form Tlie atoms themselves ore never 
objects of normal scrusc (hej are onl^ inferable by the 
process ^vcii above , the appnient inclusion of atoms iti 
that category tij Annam Bliattn must lai nttnbuted to 
madvirtenci* Tlic quihties also of the atoms can lie 
discimed only in aggregates llici'c is an obvious dilFi 
cnltj 111 thi question of ibi nJation of the furlliei quah 
ties rccogniztd by the texts with the primitive foiu 
atti-ibuted to the atoms in the theory of the atonu, 
Tra^astapada and the Sutra stanl close to t)ie later view 
in their enumeration of qualities hut wlule tin addition 
of the seven qualities common to all matter is natuial, it 
IS less easy to account foi the relation of the special 
qualities of gravity fluidity elasticity , and velocity, the 

I Vtl alye TS p 118 The refercnc« of ovtnirn beat, to toneb is 
explicable, as touch >i)cludes the temperature sense 

* Cf , however NV , p 233, where an early view to tl u effetl 
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In'll two of whicli ai-D classed nnder t}ie geneml Ii&kI of 
impression (eaias^-dni) j the solution seems to rest in 
tlieir being lieW to be intiinateh connected nith the 
category of motion • 

Tims already in the I'nifCsiiTi Siitra^ gravity is 
defined as tlie non inherent cause of the first mo\ement 
of a falling liotlj T)»e movement created bj gravitj 
profluoes velocity, which produces a secoml movement 
of winch tlie non inherent cause js ihe first Gravity is 
possesscil bj earth and water and is super sensiiile, and 
thus must 1)6 inferred Fluidity* in its turn js the non 
inherent cause of the first movement m a tlimg which 
lieoomea fluid and it gives n«e to velocity m the same 
manner as grant} It is natural (tavtsiddhilti) m 
objects which are liquid at a normal state of tempenture 
hut artificnl (n<Timi(tilYr) m th<wi winch require heat to 
proiluce hqiicfnctiou as in the case of butter among 
ohjocU clenvod from earth and of metal among objects 
eonnecte<l with fire and it resides therefore in water 
earth and fire Unlike granty fluiditj is assumwl in 
the metals the grav ilj m them l>emg attnbutc'l to 
portions of earth mingled with them The obvious siig- 
gestion tiist in the same waj the fimdit} of the metals 
•Otould be attributed to the water element in them is 
rcbutteil bj the fact (hat m that case the fluidity of 
initnls would 1 h natural, not n.s it is, artiCcinl the 

' Ail <]iul t f<‘f)#r»l anil t-fvriaJ an rtai, tlx* n>ii»»r 
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tlmt III** flmht} of fttn !*• 

Inu^l t<» t!n* ftui<lit\ of Umr inrtli jioriiorjH »■* nj«-ct«l 
U'cnuM till lluiilit} of t)i tivlc>«itructi1 1< , while 

thnt of c-nrth ih tlrhtmetiUe 1«\ inUfi'w' li<^t No tr&f» 
in to Ik* <kn II of nnj h-ropiilKm of the {,< n* ml tiimilnnt) 
of fliwl /luMitj, while the n-fltnrtiofi of liofh I'l 

tilt (iroaliiHioii of the iirht tnotmieiit hitt to lx* xupph 
imnttxl h^ a m vi (|na!it ^ , m loeit), tthicii tliai 

into nfienitioii Velocity* ix funii'l in the four 
ntotnic unlcvtanccH anil tniml for thert ran l> no iiioti n 
(wtc III thiti^ of hmi(c<) tlimcnxion, arifl, then fore lhe*x 
>i\r tnnV.e up the cKu of corportnl MilwtanctM (niurtn^ 
etnnyft) while ttioetlicr with cthi r the four nlotnic 
Bulmlnnet'^ conulitutt the tloncntAl BulttlnnwH (2>/<uhi 
flniivi) With ttlocit) IX liicluilwl uii'ler the j;enenc 
tmn 'imprcMiofi' the qiieht) of eMirit) * 

whirli IX tiK poiver poasem-*! h^ a thin^; of tt\trtiii{; to 
tU normal cotxlitioii after ten«ion, it ih doclAml fu 
renalv in nil (he Atomic eubstaneex. Like tclocit; il 
n-niltn from motion, nml it endx l*j llio efil<t of the 
motion M Inch it pro«Ioccx^ TJie tonii * iniprewon * 
npplml to these two lian olnioaxl^ liotn denied fnnn 
(he more pnmitiie uac of (hat wont to refer to mental 
iinprcHHion, which in the later clasaincation fonnx the 
limt of the dll ixionx of the cUxs imprcfvnon , the uiialojij 
iH oliMOUH, mnee %elocity and eKxticit^ innnifeat the 
motion which crentex thim, and t>o in a i)<.a*«L Aurvivex ax 
an iniprcaxion in the mi);xtrntnm Tlic claxxi/lcation ix 
mi;;{^tive of the late dotlopment of tin. conception, in 
fact in the Iixt of qaaliticx aUnbuted to the xanous 
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substances elastiatj ja passed tacitly over vrhen velocity 
js mentioned, and it may represent a still farther adiance 
on the ^nmitive idea 

ilotion itself IS a category is analysed into the fiv e 
kinds of throwing itp, Uirowmg down, expansion, con 
traction and going which is intended to covei an} other 
form of motion ’ Motion resiiles in substance onij , and 
pensiies with it , it is esseniiallj evanescent , it operates 
by conjunction and disjunction m as much os it is tlie 
cause of the separation of an object from the place where 
it IS which destroys the conjunction betw een the object 
and the place on which it resides, and leads to the forma- 
tion of a new conjunction vrhich terminates the motion 
Thus there can be no generation of motion bj motion 
for, each motion requiring a disjunction after the Brst 
disjunction, there must be a conjunction to permit of 
fresh movement It is for this reason tliat v elocity is 
necessary to explain the subsequent movements of nn 
arrow shot from a bow but the later doctnno that 
gravity operates through generating velocitj is contrarj 
to the view of Kanida, who distinguishes between the 
velocitj (samsAviro) in an arrow ihschaigEHl, and the 
gravity which produces its full when there is no counter 
acting impulse or velocity Action again is also due 
either to volition (prrtffntun') whicli involves contact 
with the self, or without volition as in the case of 
throwing a pestle into a mortar which is due to volition 
while its rebound is the result of conjunction (saniyoga) 
which is otlierwisc descwl'O'l as impulse or impact 
(iuxhrn^r, <(Wiigh<ita) The movcnieiits of the bodj m 
sleep are also without volition Tlie evaporation of 
w ater anses from the conjunction of the raj-s of the pun 
with air, and the condensation and diasolufion of wafer 

> V3. i 1 7 »«« *1» i } II, Up so s Si, se SO-Sl ii I SI 
S Sa r 1 •!> l S kn l referencr* abore ch tIi { S 
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are dtie to conjunction with air while fluidity causes the 
flow mg of waters on the sorface of the earth and grant} 
the fall of ram Other forms of action however exist 
which cannot be reduced to the operation of vohtion or 
conjunction They compnae in Kanada* a ^a^egated 
list including the initial upward flaring of Are sideward 
blowing of wind and actions of atoms and mind the 
eiitrj and egress from bodies by the self the assimila 
tion of food and drink Uie conjunction of other pro 
duets apparently the production of the embtyo, the 
ciiculation of water in trees the occurrence of eartli 
quakes and similar terrestrial disturbances the attrac 
tion of the magnet and the motion of the jewel townids 
tJie thief All arc accounted for, not bj the action of 
the liOrd in the Sutra but by the unseen principle which 
represents the fruits of previous deeds But it is cleai 
that there is no serious effort to consider the question of 
the mode in which eflbrt of the unseen principle can 
a&eot matter so as to produce motion It is clear that 
if volition iniolies the activity of the atomic sired mind 
and therefore has some vague degree of mediation with 
the actual atoms, the unseen pimciplo is conceived as 
operating directly both on the atoms and on mind 

Apart from the qualities which are closelj connected 
with motion and the general qualities of all material 
objects are the old four qualities to winch must be 
added viscidity * which is apparently a development of 
fluidity from whicii it is distinguished on the ground 
that its peculiar capacity of agglutination (ptnrhbham) 
18 not resident m melted gold that is fluid It resides 
in water only the viscidity of oil milk &c is due to 

« VS V 1 15 £ 2 7 is 17 0»ndr»kint»» •ffojt (v 2 2) io 
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the presence m them of water though no clear esplann* 
tion IS offered of the reason why ojI inllames fire while 
nater e-^tingmshes it for the stoch answer that it has 
more Msadity leases the qnestioa unvoiced 

Of the traditional four qualities colour * is that special 
qiialitj which IS cognized by the eye alone thus excluding 
•substances like light qualities like number which are 
also perceived bj touch, and reflected colour which does 
not reside directly in the object The classification of 
colours IS not attempted bj Pracastnpada or Qridhara 
and is late they are enumerated either as siv — white 
I lue yellow red green and brown or with the addition 
of vanegated (citi rr) as seven TJie addition of this last 
is due to the doctrine of the difference of the whole 
fi'om its parts acceptance of this forbids us to admit 
that ft carpet made up of pieces of different colour can 
lie seen as haiing the colour of its parts which would 
imolve the theory that the patts can be discriminated 
in the result a view which of course is contrarj to the 
doctrine that the cause penshea in obtaining the effect 
The carpet must, tlierefote ha%e no colour which Mould 
lender it invisible or it inu^it have na the school holds 
a special vanetj of colour styled \anegatcd But it is 
in earth onlj that colout can appear in all these shades 
m Mater it is transparent m lute alone in fire resplendent 
Aihite Saiout* again is that speafic quality perceptible 
onlj by the taste organ it is of six kinds — sweet sour 
saline pungent astringent and bitter earth has all 
tliese vnrietiess water is sweet onl^ tlie dissolution m 
it of earihj matter accounting for its sour or salt taste 

»lSti llff PBb P m SP IS"- S3 TB^r S TK. 
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Odour* IS the specific quabty whose characteristic i3 
perceptibility by the oi^n of emel! alone , it is fragrant 
or the reverse, and resides id earth alone Touch * 
(spaifa) is the specific quality whose characteristic n 
perceptibility by the skin only , it is cold in water, hot 
in fire, and temperate in earth and air, and therefore is 
realtj the temperature sense lather than touch m tlie 
wider connotation or in its specific sen«e Another i leu , 
however, suggests Uie addition of a %8negsted sensation 
of touch analogous to the \ariegated coloui in sight, and 
this accords better with the wider Mew which is not 
accepted how ever bj the school and m which touch is 
extended to include such qualities as roughness hardness, 
smoothness softness » On jet another new smoothness 
and hardness are ranked as separate qualities apart from 
touch, but this IS rejected bj Amiam Bhattn who refers 
these qualities to degrees of conjunction 

It would appear natural to assume that all these four 
qualities are eternal in the atoms and iion-eteraa) m 
products, since thej admittedlj rest in tlie atoms. But 
by a peculiar doctnne * the principle is laid down that 
in earth esen in the atoms the qualities are all non 
eternal and are produceil by fire, although as reganls 
the atoms this is plaiiilj contrsdicfory The truth of 
the theorj, so far as it hsssaliditj, must rest on the 
fact that the qualities of earth can be changed bj tlie 

'\S,lf,PBh If.SP.HSlM TK.te TS,|21 BP 
10? JOS. T) e »s*lgnixi»i)ti>f oi)i> flw»l tj: onJ/ fo mpIi stNii rfjectfd 
in NS ill 1 At 0 

» 1 S I c , Pni , p IW SP II * •, fifi , Til p. 7» TK p < PS 
5 2’, B1 103 104, TB.r 145 \Bb ill I 56, f , N\T p 100 

* Ath&lye, TSm p 155 cf II vfn Pali<m p 164 n&ghuntthA 
(PTN IP SC}) oiilt li at loaeh oiIoup, ami * llipre enl/ Jo 

part* of aubaUnre 
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the presence in them of water Ihoogh no 
tion IS offered of the reason why oil ™ 

water entingnishes it tor the stock answer that it has 
more viscidity leaves the question unsolved 

Of the traditional tour qualities “ ‘ hidmg 

qnahty which IS cognized hy the eye alone thus er l^ 

luhstance, like light does 

also perceived ‘’F 'ihe classification of 

not reside directly in the obj^ or Cridhara 

colours 13 not attempted by ra^ P 
and 18 late they arc enumerated either M 
blue yellow led green “d brown^or^^^^h 
of variegated (cl( o) as »*«" difference of the whole 
1 , due to the doctrine to admit 

from its parts acceptance of th 
that a carpet made up of piecM o i 
heseeuas having the “ dtcnm.nated 

involve the theory that the parts can 
m the rcsnlt a view which the effect 

doctrine that the cause perishes m "'“S , „i,ia 

The carpet must the.efore have no colour wteh won ^ 
render it invisible or it must hav , , it la 

a special %anety of colour styled \an „ shades 

in earth only that colom can appear in igBplendent 
in water it is transparent white alone “ “t.U^ 

white Savour- again is that 

only by the taste organ it is of 8i ^ 

Siline pnngent astriigent q,BB„lnti(.n m 

tl esc varieties i\ atei i3 sweet o y ^ taste 

it of earthj matter accounting for its sour 

1 \ s V 1 Iff PEh r 10* ^ 

P 4 TS I I9 BP 100 101 m p 14* TK P * 

* vs t f PBl p. 10 TB p 9 SP » * 
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Odour* IS the specific quality whose characteristic is 
perceptibility by the organ of smell alone it is fragrant 
or the reverse and resides in earth alone Toucli* 
(spai^) IS the specific quality whose characteristic is 
perceptibility by the skin only it is cold in u ater hot 
in fire, and temperate in earth and air and therefore is 
reallj the temperature sense inther than touch in the 
wider connotation or in its specific 8en«e Another ^ lew 
hQ^%e\er suggests the addition of a \anegated sensation 
of touch analogous to the \anegnted coloui in sight and 
this accords better with the wider Men nhicl is not 
accepted hon ever bj the school and m which touch is 
extended to include such qualities as roughness hardness 
BTnoothneas softness* On yet anothernew smoothness 
an I hardness are ranked as separate qualities apart from 
toucl hut thia IS reject e<l bj Annam Bhatta ul o refers 
these qualities to degiees of conjunctioi 

It n ould appear natural to assume that all ti eso four 
qualities are eternal in the atoms and non eternal in 
products since they admittedly rest m tlie atoms But 
by a peculiar doctnne^tle jnnciple is laid down that 
in earth even in the atoms the qualities are all non 
eternal and are produced Ij fire although as regards 
the atoms this is plainly contra hetory The truth of 
the theory so far as it Iia9\alidity must rest on the 
fact tliat tlie qualities of earth can be changed by the 

vs / < PBh / r SP if 8^ TK » c TS J ’*1 BP 
10'^ lOS The as' enment of one qua] tjr to eaci aton rejected 
in as i 1 61 9 
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application of heat, while m the view of the school 
water, air, and Are are not so affected when water or 
air is heated, the resull is duo to the presence in them 
of Sre elements not to change of their fundamental 
nualities Bat the mode of operation of the heating 
process IS the source of one of the profound difference, 
Ltween the Vaieesika and the Njaya in their later 
deifilopinents. When the black pot is burned, the 
Va.ees.ka hold, the pot is destroyed its binaries ei en 
tang dissolvd, the action of lire produces m the 
mdiiidual atoms a red eolonr and then joins the atom, 
,0 foiin a new compound ul.icl. ultimately results in he 
new red pot If this were not so there would not Iw the 
possibilitrof baking the internal atoms of the pot and 
to ieason why we rannot sec the process of dissolution 
and reaaserahhng is its extreme rapidity the whole 
occupiuig a time lariouslj put at fire nine ten, o 
eleicn moments This new of atom baking (p.fu /nlo) 
which gives the Vaifosika school a nickname is clearlj 
mcomMtible will, onginal colour even in the atoms 
The ^Vva view is the sensible one that the pot temsins 
identical as it seems to do, and as is shown I .5 the fact 
hat nots above it do not fall down whde the d.ffienltj 
It to penetration of heat is answered by the common 
instance of the boding of water ... a pot This view of 
pot Imking (piUorajoln) is not inconsistent with 

‘’Tirih«e°"fonr ^inlilies nrc perceptible only under 

certain cond.l.oiia ns vve have seen and w Inie aggregates 

of cavil, vvatei, and file me diiectly pe.cept.hle n 1 
^Lmalinn to to oldei new of the schools ,s infemhle 
S toe"b the movlcm Nj.yaholds it o lie pe.Cv.vvHl 
C touch- drag.-ee.ng with the view that perception 
miphes manifest eolonr The inference rests on he 
tempeiature of air as neither hot nor cold which 
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differentiates it from fire or water, while lack of colour 
negatives its being earth Nor is it all penadmg like 
the other four substances, and mind is excluded by its 
atomic size which would prevent any quality in it being 
knoii n Hence n e infer a distinct substance, air ^ 

Of the products of atoms the sense organs, tlie tip of 
the tongue the extremity of the nose, that of the pupil 
of the e^e, and the epidermis, composed of atom? of 
water earth fire and air respectively, are imperceptible 
as a condition of their fnnetiomng , thej all act bj 
contact* There are bodies* of earth fire water and air 
m tlua world and in those of the deities of fire water 
and air respectivelj.an adaptation to popular thologj 
of the more pninitiie hylozoisni of Jainism which 
oaciihes souls to the minute particles of the elements 
Bod^ IS the seat of the enjo^'meotof pleasure and pain 
by the self , it is a final compound as opposed to a com 
pound which is part of ft greater whole and it poasesses 
motion The Vedanta view of the human body ns 
composed of three ot five elements and Prabhakara’s 
pieference foi four are rejected, bodies in this world 
are of earth onl^ , either womb bom like % i\ iparous and 
oi iparous ouimaLs or not so l>orn, inclmling on one i lew 
plants* as well as insects and such sages as acqune I j 
their merit bodies without physical birth •* 

ipBlipti' Kir *pr 85 6 ^Dh pp. ISS 16C ^V,^7l 'reD 
p 9 Sil on BP 12, PSPM p O* 83 ▼ 89 »Uows perception no 
the Mlmah'S Accord ne to It^ll , p 2S Rsghun&ths ^N,pp 41 

* \bnve, ch li i 2 , ch sii | 2 , pp 69 CO The Slmlcl ya 

tlerirea the organs from egoism SS. i> 61 

* VS It 21 3 PBh p 27 Kir pp 6C It LaV* , pp 1 ff , SP 
{( l'’2-4 , TB , pp 65 7 , TK p 3 TSD | 10 Til. p 121 , ^S 
111 J 28 Ct SS i I 17 19 

^ Plants are denied bodies bj PBIt , P 83 , TK , p 2 radjriharat 

•ui»i4U p 21 
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As objects' (tiictya) otliei than bodies earth appears 
as the whole of inorginic natuie watei as the sea 
n\ers hail && Fire products are tenestriaJ the fuel 
being earthy in character celestial such as lightning 
gastric the fire of digestion and unneiaL Gold cannot 
be earth because it remains fluid under extreme heat 
nor N\ ater foi its fluidity is artificial nor air because it 
has coloui It must tl erefore be fire eaith particles 
accounting foi its absence of Ii^ht and 1 eat Anotbei 
duision rests on the degree ol mamfestation of colour 
and teinpenture both are fully present in the rajs 
of the sun colour m the moon beams temperature in 
a red hot potsherd and neither in the lustie of tl e 
eye Aerial products include wind and in the Njaya 
neu the vital air (p « c) winch the Vaifesika view 
illogic>rlly makes a separate division beside bolj sense 
and object It covers the hve [ta a, opa u Mi a i 
tiilant vyai 0 noted in the Upani'ftds and m the 
^edanta but made of little account by tl e other chools 
One doctrine assigns the bve in order to the lungs 
rectum navel throat and the body geneiallj 

3 EU e a i<( id 

Etliei * has sound as its specific quality and is the 
inherent cause of sound The two stand m a unique 
relation the reference of sound to etl er is established 

VS 1 I 4 a 1-5 >s J 64 PBb pp. 7 S, 3^ Sb, 8? 
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by a process of exhaustion which cstablislies that bouotl 
IS not connected with any of the four atomic substances. 
But as a qualitj it must inhere in some substanct and 
expencncc shows it is not tlic self It is ntcessaij 
therefore to infer a substance ether (ala^e) to be the 
sul»strituni of sound fhe Sainkbya argument tliat 
ctbei serves as the place of the coming in and going out 
of protlucts presumably as mediiun for the movement of 
sensible things is decisively rejected by the Vaifesilu 
biUiu' and the argument tor its existence both there 
ind in the Kyaya is based on its relation to sound alone 
It is one motionless and omuipresent the Xjaja® e\ 
pressly arguing that this is not contiar^ to Uic exUb-tict 
of atoms as the ctlier is uureivelled and does not obstiuct 
U IS eternal aud possesses the qualities also of numlier 
as a unity, and dtnieasion as oiumprescut of iiidt 
viduahty conjunction and dujuoctiou These iix 
m iiijftstcd in the propagation of sound As the atoms 
constitute the sense organs foi the appi'cliensiou of the 
qualities which arc present m atomic products so vthei 
piQvides the sense organ for the apprehension of sound 
The ether enclosed in the cavitj of the cai iJT contact 
with the ether without aSords the orgm but it difiei-s 
from other sense organs in that it possesses its quality 
sound in normal not in latent form * 

Sound IS divided into articulate and inarticuHte 
accoKling to its cliaiacter and according to its male of 

>11 1 20-31 >V I I 7. tlio eftort (Cat <lr«US lU on ii 1 *0 
LI atUrji 11 lulit JlttU i k, pn ^ lontrorart th« cl>.ar sense of 

the SOlra IS aeodles!) Gsr glirbsmsreadinsOf ii 1 ois citMrly <vron^ 
and PB Lt.jSKjp'’'’ Kr p85 only refer to ether as all 
porvading OneUtmihsaTie vnaka-iaoundasuhstance PSPM p 01 
hther Is dented by RssbunStba, FTh pp S 10 Cf ^aiikara (i 3 31 
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pi*oduction into that produced by conjunction ais ■when 
a drum is struck by the band , that produced by dis 
junction, as when a reed is split and that due to sound 
The last variety is requisite to account for the hearing 
by us of sound The organ of heanng is the ether m 
the ca^ ity of tiie ear , it cannot without loss of identity 
go out to its object and sound theiefore must be propa 
g!Vte<l from its oiiginal source in a senes of sounds in 
a manner likened eiUicr to wave motion (wicdamn 
guni/ai/a)^ or to the hlaiuentsof the KadainbA" which 
shoot out m ail directions from the plant ITheu a dium 
IS beaten by the hand the inherent cause of the sound 
pixxUiced is the ethei , the non inherent cause is tlie 
coiijanction of the drum and the ethei , the instninieotal 
ciuse tho conjunction of the hand and the drum IVhen 
H reed is split tlie sepaiation of the ether and t)ie puts 
of the leed is the noQ*inhercQt, the separation of the 
parts tbs instrumenta) cause Tlie sound heard and 
thoiic interveniog between the hrst and last have the 
sound IS Uie non>ini)erent and the wind as tlie in4ru 
mental cause® On the destruction of sound views 
difler*, Yatsyajana attributes it to contact Iwtween 
sound and an obstructing substance a view which 
conflicts with the Yaiycsika tenet that a quality like 
sound cannot have another quality like conjunction, 
Vacaspati, therefoiu, makes the contact one between 
ether and an obstacle and Qndhanv one between air as 
the lustruuieiital cause and the obstacle. A later doctrine 
holds that the penuUiinitc and the ultimate sounds 
mutually destroy each othtl but this is rejected bj 

I VSV II 2 37 , 5V , rp #21, 4S» 

» VV , p 289 , V SV £ a 
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I\.e 5 ava Mijra on the sound ground that they cannot be 
contemporaneous at the last and the destruction is 
therefore attributed to the destruction of the penulti 
mate obviously an unconvincing result 

These speculations which are stoutlj maintained 
against the Samkhya Men tliat the organ goes to the 
sound or the Jam tliat sound trav els bodilv to the 
organ or the 3Ilmans& which holds that air vibrations 
affecting the air in the ear manifest the eternal sound 
are not supported bj any experimental evidence a 
sinking proof of the a prion character of the specu 
lations of either school They stand however in 
essential relation to the doclnne of the momentarj 
existence ^ of certain qualities and of motion which as 
has been seen the schools adapt from Buddhism in 
the new form of the doctrine the lack of connexion 
between the moments is removed by the view that each 
sound comes into being m one moment exists in the 
next dunng which pen^ the second sound comes into 
being and is destroyed m the third moment a con 
ception which renders it possible to conceive of a real 
senes of sounds and applied to the qualities of the self 
and motion renders continuity eflectively possible. 

4 Time and SjXice 

Time * IS defined m the syncretist school as eifhei the 
cause of our use of temporal expressions or of our know 
ledge of the ideas of priority and postenontj simul 
taneitj and non simultaneity soon and late dc It is 
one in number omnipresent lu dimension individual in 
character and possesses the qualities of conjunction and 

Vba cl T {5 
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disjunction The past of an individual is the time 
charactenzed bj its destractioa the future that 
characterized bj its precedent non existence the present 
is the time vvlioso futmc existence is destroyed and 
whose own destruction is abont to come 
In the ^ yay i Satra * Oie question of the existence of 
the present time la discussed in answer to the objection 
that when an object tails wc know only the time 
tlnxiu^h winch it has fallen and the tunc througli which 
It still will fall Ihe reply is that without a present 
there can be no perception and no knowled^fe, and past 
and future would have no meaning or existence In 
the PutfejiAu whence as usual the eyncretist** 

boirow then definitions there is further the piegnajit 
doctuoe that time is a cause foi transient things in 
which it exists hut not for eternal things in which it i& 
not found this is a clevi recogoition of the fact that 
the eternal substances do not exist m time while then 
qualities and motions have only existence there with ill 
the products. But the term cause muBt not be undei 
stood in the sense that the \ aiyesika adopted the popular 
view that time was a gieat cosmic power which caused 
movement of things ■* this is wholly contradictory to 
the vuew of the Sutra which nevei ottributes the ongin 
of motion to time as well a'* to the harmonious tradition 
of the school Time is a cause only lu the loose sense of 
that term which is affected m the school namely as one 
of the many conditions which are necessary to the 
existence of a thing, it belongs to the category of 
general instnimental cause* as opposed either to the 

' n 1 SiV 43 NBli pp. S” 90 >\ pp o5 8 NM p 13b 
11 6 9 V 2 "G TH 1 £5 " S" 
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fapeci6c instrumental cause (btruna) or the inherent or 
non inlierent causes 

Ihe nature of the conjunction which results in the 
conceptions of pnority and postenonty is made clear by 
the stock example of the ediool If vie say, ‘Here now 
is .1 jar’ we operate with a conjunction of a special 
character, that of the sun and the jar , this conjunction 
IS not like that of material objects or their parts, and it 
13 due to some re«ihty which must bo inferred and is 
inferred as time So again, if wc make a youth our 
startiug-pomt the cognition of pnonty is piwluced m 
the case of an old man whose birth precedes that of the 
youth by many revolutions of the sun • These motions 
of the sun arc the conditions which mark the divisions 
of time, such as moments luonlbs, and day s It is these 
conditionswhich midcr time apparently inauifold instead 
of one as it re^illy is, and help to create ihe impression 
held by some of the Nyaya school that time was, as 
claimed by tlie Buddhists, merely a senes of inomentM 
a \ lew , w Inch as w c liav c seen the Nyayv and Vai^evika 
repudiated as a general principle, but adapted with 
modifications in their theory of the clmiacter of all non 
eternal existence in tfac shape of Wie theory tJiat every 
quality and action lasts for three moments only There 
remains out obvious difliculty lu regarding time itself as 
eternal w hen its picsence m eternal substances is denied 
But in Iwth cases the Uini ‘eternal ' denotes that which 
has no cause sav o itself and really exists and v\ Inch m 
the tenijwral tenns whicli xrc cannot avoid in use can 


' Tho process is s conjunclion througli inherence of the 

I lotion in the sun nlncli iseoDjoiDeil vith whst is conjolnej, tiz the 
youth, Kir p. llo, \SU ii 2 6, \K,p 31 iiegstes this,tn<l(p 66^ 
Uses hoclJJj’ lonJitiona «« diCeimt to giro lufirence of tunc The 
iiumhcr of conjunctions with partsof space and tune is given as tho 
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ouly be descnbed as eternal onless we frame the concej t 
— though it can ha^e no concrete meamiig for «s — of 
that which is not m time at all 
Time therefore is regarded as a fundamental reality 
nbich IS the basis of our time knowledge with which 
ill trausieiifc existence js hound up Thus time is 
absolutely « prion for tlie school as much as for Kant 
but as consistent realists they do not ascnbe tune to tlit 
jnoduct of mental actiiity tti anj form but hold that it 
iin^ OSes its nature on mind 

Space' Kauada tells us is that which gives rise ui 
icsiiecfc to two coexisting objects of the recognition that 
one is distant fiom the other m moi*e technical language 
lb IS the proximate lostrumentai cause of our use of 
terms such as or of our conceptions of far and ne^ir 
according as we new the matter fiom the point of new 
of our speech or of the thoughts whicli it embodies 
Like air apace is a substance which ib independent and 
rtcrnal in the sense m winch all substances possess tliat 
chamctcnstic like existe'hce it is one and possesses 
individuality Like time it is all pervading and pos 
sesscs conjunction and disjunction and its multiplicity is 
also due not to its own nature but to the divergence oi 
edects Our conception ot direction as east is deriveil 
irom the conjunction of the sun as past future and 
present and similarly with othei diiections they ait 
^iven tlieir charactei by reference to the sun which tlius 
plays with regaid to space en analogous part to its 
action in regard to time Similarly like time space is 
infeired on the giound that without some such reality 
it w ould be lEDpossible to exploui our ideas and language 
Space also is a cause but <mly in the general sense of 

» vs I " 10-18 PBh. PP 66, #7 36iff SP IH7 80 TA* 
p 6 TB p 77 TK p 3 TSP |lb BP 13 11 K pp 1 1 8 
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a part o£ the conditions necessary for any existence as is 
time ^\lth which it theiefore is classed as part of the 
ei^ht oi nine ^^eneral causes.* That space is i reahty ® 
whicli holds things in their place compaidhle to the 
pow er of gi'avitation regarded as an independent leality 
and not merely as an attribute of things, is ceitainly 
not the LOQception of any period of the Vaifesiki 
school , 

flic distinction between apace and time is made clear 
in the texts which exprtsslj counter the suggestion that 
priority and posteriority in time and space should be 
attributed to one and the Kiine cause ® The condition 
(updd/a) which diversifies time is production or action, 
that which diversifaes apace is contact with objects 
oetupj’ing space («nt.rta) The old man may be near 
the }oung mm m space but prior in time Or again 
the relations of time have i ceitani degree of constancy 
{tuyata) which is denied to tho«c of space the true 
explanation of this doctrine can be seen from one of the 
examples wlucli illustiatc it when one thing is picsent 
in time w ith inference to another thing the latter is aI«o 
pre«eut m tune with reference to the former while n 
mountain which is at one time to the east of us may 
later be to the west The ilea thus somewhat crudely 
expressed is clearly tlist tliere is a generic distinction 
between simultaneity in tunc and side by side relations 
in space though the example cannot be taken as h ippily 
framed or accurate 

Prom ether space is clearly distinguished in the 

' Above cl vii } i 
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system by the fact that the tormei has the apeciBc 
quality of sound while the latter lias no specific quality 
at all, ether produces one efifect only sound, space is a 
general cause , ether has affinities to the atomic substances 
with nhich it forma the class of elemental substances 
(hhuta dravya) IVhat, howeier is the precise ground 
on which this distinction is set op ^ The answer is not 
obvious and it has been suf^oted ’ that in fact Kanada 
accepted only one reality \anousIy called, according to 
the difference of its effects and conditions, ether time 
and space a view supported by the fact that though he 
establishes the difference of cUiei from the atomic sub- 
stances self and mind he does not explain the difference 
betueen ethei time, and space, noi differentiate the tuo 
from other substances But this js to ignore the clear 
meaning of the Sutra. It is equally unavailing to assert 
that spsce is really a force holding things iii place in 
ether which is really space against the dnvmg powei 
of time The true explanation of the distinction douht 
less lies m the mhented differentiation of ether as the 
sul stratum of sound and the necessity of expressing by 
a new term the idea of spice * which ether was not well 
fitted to convey in view of its connexion with the con 
Crete quality sound which biought it into analogy w itli 
the atomic substances. 

« CAndrakSnta on VS ii 2 IZ Tl w is <he gamliliyi vi»w SS 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRIT 
1 ‘ioul Mind and Body 

The ailments for the existence of tlie self or soul 
{atnvin) ore presented in theT'iufeMia Sulm ' in a form 
to w)iich nothing in substance is tuldcd later The 
experience of the objects of sense he argues proses the 
existence of somethingother than the senses and their 
objects and expiration inspiration the closing and 
opening of the ejehds life the moiement of the mmd 
the affection of the other senscs—pleasure pam desire 
aversion and lohtion are the exidential signs of the 
sell The neeesaitj of resort to proof bj a sign is due 
to the fact that in the Vaifesika Tieu as opposed to 
that of the Njuj i there is no possibility of direct per 
cepbon of the self which must therefore bo determined 
bj inference in the form of exclusion of other possihli 
ties such ns the attnlulion of consciousness to the 
body or the senses or the Mtal spirit or the mind or 
e\en the objects theinsehes 

The claim that consciousnesa is a mere function of the 
IkxIj which was the Carvaka view and must have lieen 
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popuJar, to judge from the aosietj of the schools to 
refute it, is met in a %anety of ways Consciousness 
must exist then in the elements which make up the 
body, but this is contrary to fact, if each part has 
consciousness, the result would be confusion, for there 
could be no agreement among the seieral consciousnesses 
to produce a united effect such as is actually seen in oui 
consciousness Moreover if body had consciousness, 
whj not the u iter-pot since it is composed of the same 
elements as body, and should equallj well be conscious ? 
If, again, consciousness were a property of matter, it, 
like colour, would endure, but we find none m a dead 
liody esen immediately after death, and e%6n in life cases 
of unconsciousness occur How again can a. wan on this 
supposition recollect m age what he saw m j outh, for 
hia body is completely changed 1 If it be answered bj 
the fact of causal contmuitj.it is replied that m that 
case the son should know the experiences of hia fathei 
Without niemoij too existing m something else than 
the body, how could a child perform such mstinctue 
acts as that of sucking 1 Moreoier, consciousness is 
essentially of an object which is not itself , the bodj is 
recognized as that which is used by that which belongs 
to, something not itself ft would be absurd that it 
should be an object of its own property Moreoi er, the 
whole moral order rests on the difference of the seif 
from the bodj and its persistence through manj different 
bodies, and the denial of it uoutd lie direct impulse to 
immoral deeds 

TJie same organs as little are adapted to be the seat 
of consciousness Apart from the fact that thej are in 
the ultimate issue matter and therefore, open to the 
same objections as are raised to tlie body their essence 
19 to be instruments and an instrument implies an agent 
wlio uses it, a fact necessarj to explain vision with two 
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ejes. Agam if a sen«!C organ lie destrojed we still 
liave the recollection of the thing experienced its aid 
\Ae remember objecU also though contact between 
them and the organa lias ceased ^\ e hA% e also co 
operation of senses irhich exthyiwthesi would be impos- 
sible, as when on seeing a fruit we remember its fis\o\jr 
Still less is the Mtal spirit the self for it is no nion 
tlmti the relation of the aelf to its inatenal eniironmcnt 
the IkxIj More gencrallj , consciousness cannot belong 
to an object, else there would be no memoi'j after con- 
scioasness had Iiecn destroy «1 Ij the destruction of tin 
object Uor has an object anj sense of its own position 
01 of the pleasure it causes, nor does it mo\ e w itli intel- 
ligent purpose Xor could there then Is? the coriscjousntsa 
w inch IS adnuttcdlj expcncncotl I has e seen the colour 
pci-cenwl the taste and am feeling the toueli', which 
presumes a power of sjmthesis impossible in swrieil 
olyects or in the sense organs 

Rut consciousness cannot reside in the mind unless 
that tenn l>o us«l to mean some rcnhtj which has cog- 
nition hj using some instrument other than the senses 
m which case it nmownta to what is m tliL JSxilja- 
1 aifcsiha callcl the Self and tin instnitnriit is what is 
known in tint sj-stem as the mmd The existence of 
an intermediai^ l>ct\rcen self and the senses is pitnixl 
bj the fact that if there were direct relation, no slioiibl 
lm\c simultaneous cognition of all kinds and e<|unllj 
snniiltaiicous iiieinorj, and further loth would alwnjs 
1 k» present which is eontraij to fart, and dnics ns to 
accept some atomic sobstancs* to nuslialc nn'l si>cnre 
successne perception and recollection Further the 
oljects of mnir senst' our cognitions, feelings, nnl 
sohtions, must l« pcrciiseil bj the self 1 j means of an 
instrument which is mm i 

Kor, again, can there be accepted the doctrine that 
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coj^ition IS a iiiomentatj self cogni7ing existence as 
heldbj the Buddhists* , this is contradicted inemorj, 
and the idea that of two ideas related as cause and effect 
each has the pow er, though unconnected of conceiving 
itself as effect or cause a* the case may be is purely 
absurd 

Positively, then, we can infer from cognition as a 
property tint it resides in the substance self Jloreover, 
as from the motion of the cbanot we infer the existence 
of an intelligent agent, so we infer such an agent for the 
bod^ from its activity and cessation of actmty which 
serve to attain the desirable and avoid the undesirable 
Bresthingand winking lead ns to infer an agent' from 
the healing of bodily wounds we infer an agent like the 
niastei who repairs hts house from the action of the 
mind towards contact with seuse oigans apprehending 
desinhle objects in agent must al»o be inferred the 
same result follows from combined perceptions md recol- 
lections the qualities of pleisute and pim, desire and 
aversion and effort must belong to a subject these 
qualities cannot belong either to the bodj or the sense 
organs, for the following reasons. They are always 
experienced along with the feeling of the self pleasure 
means nothing save for a self ond so with volition they 
do not extend to tiie whole of the body or the organs 
pleasure or pam uiaj I>e felt in one part only thej do 
not Kst as long as tlieir substratum all these states are 
e\ auescent , they are not perceptible by external senses 
like corporal quvhtiea He existence of the self as 
i distinct substance is also established bj the fact that 
it 13 spoken of as I which is quite different from any 

> W , J. r conta naan intrrrstins r^Fulvt on of the Buddbut siig 
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other object, one rnan’s Ixxjj another can see but not 
his self Ko scnptnml proof is tliercfore essential for 
the demonstration of the existence of the self 

But there is not one self onlj which by differentiation 
becomes manj as on the Vedanta tlieory wliere ignorance 
causes the one Brahman to appear as nian^ individuals * 
Thus theory la guiltj of the paralogism that it asenbes 
ignonnce to that irhich is pure mteUigence, or aJteraa 
tively it assumes ignorance in the indiijdual souls which 
come into being only through Ignorance Ihe pluralitj 
of seUea is prosed by the \nnetj of experience and 
condition each self has its own senes of expenences 
through which it remains one while it has no knowledge 
of the expenence of nnj other self ^’or is there anj 
nsk of the cessation of the world by the complete 
emancipation of all the selves foi tlieir number is 
infinite They possess alsoiudiMdualitj ns follows from 
their numhei. and they are in dimension all periading 
as la proved bj the upward flaming of fire and the 
horizontal blowing of air These are contrary to the 
' property of grai itj and can be explained only by 
the operation of the unseen principle inhering 

in tlie self the latter being sH periadmg Again each 
self is unproduced and eternal , the argument that being 
so it can nei er be released is rejected on the ground that 
emancipation can be obtameil through dispassjon arising 
from recognition of the evils jiiseparnblo from the objects 
of enjoyment in one who recognizes the eternal self 
Tlie self also Las the properties of conjunction and dis- 
junction since pleasure and other properties arise from 
the conjunction of the self an J the mind and destruction 

‘ CandmlcSnUon \S u) 9 10 SI thns interpnU tl « Sutra Con 
tnu^ SS I Its C4 FSPU )i]> SO S SSS vii SS 30 mnUa 
Kun InU accept ({ e V«dtn(A i ww one of nttny s gns of lato 
date 
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oE such e\peiienccs must be brought about disjunc 
tion Accounts later than Progastapicla add little to lus 
outline the all per\ ading character * of the soul is also 
established by the more empiric argument that if atomic 
it could not feel pleasucc or pam simultaneously m 
different parts of the body it of intermediate size it 
must either be larger or smaller than the bod^ m which 
case it will be unable to occupy the body exactly as it 
does and should do if of the same sire it w ill be too 
small for the hotly as it giows from birth onwards not 
to mention the difficulty of it changing m dimension 
from birth to birth The objection to its all per% ading 
cl aiacter that it shoull then 1 vve all experience ih 
luswere 1 by the I ict lint the self has oxpenence only 
Vj contact with mini 

Mind * tJuis plays a most important part it is tbrougli 
it that are mediated all the sense impressions from outei 
sense svlncli else would all be m immediate and eternal 
conjunction witli every self and it explains the reeollec 
tion of these impressions moreover it is the direct 
means of cognition of the self e own qualities of cognition 
teelmg and volition and it explains our memory of 
them It IS the real ground of mdmduatioa for though 
eacl self like each mind is supposed to be distinguished 
by a peculiarity (tifesa) it is impossible to see any lis 
tmction other than that based on mmd^ The mini 
must accompany the self in all ita peregrinations through 
bodies as a condition of the identity of the latter and of 
its povv er to exercise in a new body such functions ns 
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other object one mane body another can see but not 
Ins self Jso scnptnnil proof la therefore essential for 
tho demonstration of the existence of the self 

But there is not one self onlj which by differentiation 
becomes many as on the \ edanta theory here ignorance 
causes the one Brnhman to appear as msnj individuals * 
This theory 13 guiltj of the paialogism that it ascnbes 
Ignorance to that which is pore mtelligeuce or altema 
tively it assumes ignorance in the indivjdiial souls which 
come into being onlj through ignorance The pluralitj 
of sehes is prosed ly the innety of experience and 
condition each self has its own senes of experiences 
through which it remains one while it has no knowledge 
of tlie experience of an^ other self 3sor is there any 
risk of tlio cessation of the world by the complete 
emancipation of all the selves foi their number is 
infinite They possess alsoiodniduahtj as follows from 
their number andthe> are m dimension all pervading 
as IS proied by the npnaid ffom 2 i}g of fire and the 
honrontal blowing of air These aix contmrj to the 
' property of gra%ntj and can be explained only hj 
the operation of tho unseen principle (ndisfo) inhering 
in the self the latter being nil penadmg Again each 
self IS unproduced and eternal, the argument that licing 
so it can never be rclcaseil is rejected on the ground that 
emancipation can be obtainwl through dispassiou arising 
from recognition of the cnls inseparable from the objects 
of cniojinent in one who recognizes the eternal self 
The self aI«o has tho projicrtics of conjunction and dis 
junction since pleasure and other properties anse from 
tlie conjunction of the self an I the mind and destruction 
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of such cxpcnenecs must be brought -.bout b) 

tion Accounts Inter than Pmtnstaplcln odd little to his 

oulliiie , the all perr ading character ' of the soul is also 

established bj the more empiric argument that >£ ' 

It could not feel pleasuni or pam simultaneously in 
different parts of the body if of mtcrmediate sire it 
must either be larger or ainaller timn “5 m irb'ch 
case It mil be unable to occupy the body caac ly as it 
does and should do it of the same size it mil be too 
small lor the holly as it grons from birth onirards not 
to mention the dilbcnlty of it chniigiiig m dimension 
fi-oin birth to birth The oljectioii to its all pcrrading 
Liacler that it shoull then have all eapencnce is 
a^ucrelly the tact that the salt has eapenence only 

b\ contact ^ith mind 

^ Mind > thus play s a most important pai t it is through 
It that are mediated all the sense impiessious from outc 
sense u bich else would all tn immediate and eternal 
o^imotiou with ei cry sell and .t eaplnins ^ 
tion of these impressions moreoiet it is the direct 
means ol cogmtiou ot the self » on u .,ual.ties of cogmtiou 
Sun and volition and it eapkins our memory of 
*601 It IS the real ground ot lodmduation for tl.ough 
eLh self like each mind is supposed to be distinguished 
by apceuhnnty(i.fao) it m itnpossihle to see any di, 
tinctiL other than that based on mmd The m,„d 
must accoiup my the self in all its peregrinations through 
Todies as a MnLtion ot the identity ot the latter and ot 
its poivei to esereise in n new body such functions as 
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suekjn" Pheio J9 but one mind to each self onlj thus 
can we explain the fact that there are not many sinnil 
taneous cognitions and \olitions the apparent simul 
taneity in such cases is always due to rapidity of motion 
of the mind just as we see in the whirling of a firebrand 
a circle of light not a senes of separate points. The 
sight and taste perceptions of treacle aie not simulta 
neons but m extremelj. rapid succession A final argu 
ment against tins pninitiie su^estion of panpsjclusm 
is giien to meet the case of the moiemeiits of the 
parts of a snake on its being killed 'Hiese are due to 
the impact of the chopper the rapid motion of its mind 
or the entij into some part of it of a soul winch has 
been liberated from its boilj 

In dimension ' mind must bo all 2>eJ '« bng according 
to one Shcnatisa \ leii on the ground that it is a snlistnnci. 
like time and has no special qoUitj This must how 
ever be denied if ilwere so itwouhl have all sensations 
aimultaneouslj and pennaoentlj so that cognition would 
«e\ er cease and sleep woul \ be impossible Moreov er 
mind would then never lie m contact with the self since 
two all perv ading substancea can never come into con 
tact foi if they did tliej would produce u twice nil 
pervading diraeu-sion winch is nKsiml There woul 1 
therefore be no experience of cognition feelmg and 
volition which depend on the contact of mind and self 
If it is aigued that contact between the self bu 1 the 
object would suffice it must be jxnnted out that m this 
case the cognition would appear at the place of the olject 
outside tlie bodj while if the contact were of the stlf 
and the organs sound would be iiiipossrblc since the self 
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wvn ue\ei have contact with ethei whieli is ako all per 
lathng Sleep nl'>o, jt is aiguetl, ivould be impossible if 
mind wen? all peivadin^^ bat the reason given why it is 
possible ou the Nyaya view is uot convincing, since ifc 
iiivoh es the arbitrary nssumptioii that mind can in sleep 
shut itself off from the self in the vein styled purtiot. 
If not pervading, the mind must be of intermediate 
magnitude, whicli would mean tliat it consisted of parts 
and was pensbable, or of atomic size it must also possess 
motion aud extreme velocity and the qualities of con 
junction and disjunction winch are seen m exercise at 
the leaving oi entering a ncwbodj.andtliose of piionty 
and postenoritj coiniuou to all itomic substance* It i* 
of C 0 U 180 induidual and as unpioduced eternal 
There iiic obnoiis difhcoUies ui this strange atomic 
subshinct- of coipoiti) imtulu) clniactcr uhicli is 
iniokcd to cxphuii the actnitj of intiid in the luodcni 
disc of the term It is a miiiot iiouit that Gautima ' 
did uot class It as an oigan of sense (tHffnyi) and that 
\ut8}a}ana is compelled to lead its inclusion in this 
class into the Sutra which in fact classes it only as an 
object of proof Ihe aigaincnt of Vatsyayana that the 
mind was accepted as an oigan in other systems and not 
being expressly «tated not to be an organ by Gautama 
must be taken as one is sufficientlyrefuted by the retort 
of Dignaga " that the other oigans which I Stsyaj ana 
mentions should not have been referred to if that 
principle were a alid but the omission m Gautama is of 
no great importance for the conception of the mind 
which if an organ, is one of a \ eiy peculiar kind A more 
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serious objection is suggested bj the raising of the 
question whether an lustromeut is needed to percent 
cognitions feelings and xditioos since the_^ can be self 
conscious * Tins is answered by insistence on the fact 
that the agent the inslitinienb and the olject luo three 
essentially different things wliicli cannot be combined in 
one. The agent is something uhich IS not urged on by 
something else , the instrument is a thing employed by 
an agent , the action does not exist when the instrument 
IS already m i-eadiness a view supported bj the doctrine 
of the postenontj of effect to cause Vte must there 
fore, ha\ e a self, an instrument, and the cognition, feeling 
or \ohtion which is an nction m one sense in one sense 
m object The Prabhakua vieu that on the occuirence 
of a cognition it becomes self hnnmous bkt a bmp and 
the soul becomes immf«.sted as the substratum of and 
the notion of I in the cognition like the wick of tin, 
lamp IS rejected on Kk. ^roun I tl at in the \isiul eogni 
tion This IS a jwl there is no ides of cogni/ci or 
coguition and that when these do arise there is a direct 
mental cognition of the oVjcct as qualified bj the eogni 
tion and the cognwer, as I know the pot On the 
strength of tins an ilysis as it seems is based the Ivyaj a * 
view that the self is ibrecllj apprehended by mind in 
such a cognition as well ns inferable while the strict 
T aijesika ® \ lew appears to be that in such a cognition 
we ha%e no diiect cognition of the self but meiely 
ground for an inference though (Jndhsn* admits the 
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jxjssibihtj of the ^edaata Mew of the self ns kuoKing 
and like Cankari ipproximates to the 

^laJIV \ie\\ Bwt both schools ate agreed that mind is 
inferable onl^ on the gtoimd^xeu aboae 
Tins imhappj conceptiQn of a laatenal atomic “ sub 
stance as an instrument in perception appears thus to 
haa 0 been largely due to the false desire to secure an 
instrumental cause as nell as to the ansh to explain the 
succession of impressions and ineiuoty and the imperfect 
character of both Afind is thus acti\e in the whole 
field of ouv percepbon including the extraordinary 
pcrcepbon nbicli recognizes ia\anable connexion 
Q/tana !al and m perfeettal sages it reaches stiH 

higher use* for hj contact n ith their merit it enables 
them to sec all leilitj c\en the *elf directly It must 
be understood to bi. tlie in*trunient of thought of the 
i-eHeetJoii li>atai>Htictt) of iiiftreiicc but this side of its 
ictiMt^ IS subordmateil if not ignored in the schools 
On the othci hand it *<.i%cs obaaouslj as a mock of 
i-uniitxion bstavtcn niattci and spuit foi it inteiveiics 
betueen the iintenal if imperceptible sense oigans and 
tlie self md it niaa bist be appreci ited w hen compared 
iMth theoiies of psjchophjsicxl interaction which ascribe 
to the pbj sieal side much of the nccessarj conditions for 
remembrance 

With the bod^ the self stands m a temporal) relation 
onlj for as will be seen the liodj ser\ es onlj a passing 
purpose and arises froni_inerit or dement of the self ^ 
Unbke the Vedanta nnd Simkh^a the J'jaja and 
^ ai5e«ika do not picture the self as evei accompanied 
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by a microcosm of the boclj in the sliapc of tlic subtle 
boclj , ' it p isses from one frame to anothei A\itli on!} the 
aid of the mmd ^^hlch as atomic is beyond perception 
and therefore cannot be seen leaving the body on death 

The self again is wholly difierent from the self of the 
Vedanta or Ivumanla forct^itioo is merely a iiuality 
manifesting itself through mind transiently and feeling 
and \ohtiOD winch on the Vedanta theory Jiave no 
place arc equally quahticn Of the qualities* of the 
self cognition has already been exaramed pleasure is 
defined as that winch is felt as agreeable by all a 
definition amended to apply to induidual tastes in its 
relation to the individual A moro fundamental doctimc 
asserts tiiat it is nhat is dcsirwl foi its own sake as m 
ultimate aim while imm is what is shunned foi the 
same cause Pain is positive not merely absence of 
pleasuio md can co exist in the same subject w ith 
legard to diHeicnt objects though it would upjitai that 
CO existence must ix illy be swift succession Pleasure 
however IS always closely accompsnie I by jwiri Desire 
according to Prajastapada consists in seeking to obtain 
a thing not y et acquired for one s o%\ n sake or that of 
another it* may be directed to the supreme good 
freedom from pam oi pleasure or to some object ns 
a means to something cl^ or it may aim at an action 
which can only be directed towards an object which is 
capable of attainment by human effort no one desires 
an action if the end is unattainable by man Av er«ion 
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which includes an^r and situiMr emotions is directed 
either to pam itself or to an object w hence it can spring 
As desiro and ai eisioa spnng from pleasme and pain so 
tliey find expression in \ ohtion (p» aytti no) efiort (utsaha) 
or action /IjL) which ij tlie disposition of the self 
tow aids carrj ing out an object It is of two kinds, on 
the one hand it is actuitj (piamtti) generated by the 
desire to obtain what is pleasant on the other inactivity 
(mm 1ft) generated by the desire to avoid the painful 
but in a different sense it la the vital force (jivana-yom) 
which is the cause of expiration and inspiration hut 
which unlike i ohtion is not even perceived by mind* 
The classification as akin to lolition is instructive it 
could not bo admitted ns physical without introducing 
nil alien eleoient into the self The evde is completed 
by merit and dement winch aie juxxlueed by actions 
gooil or bad and themselves genciate plevsure and pain 
tliey fonn togetiier tlie unseen principle (ticfi sfet) which 
mould man s body but they ue not merely positu e and 
iiegitise demerit is pioduced not merely by omissions 
but by positive evil deeds (jxijw) * 

The last quahty of the self js impre&sion (stinislunv) ® 
which 18 the result of original perceptions of every kind 
and IS the explanation of memory It is impossible to 
refer the latter to the onginal impression as the cause 
since the impression is transient nor can the absence of 
the iinpresMon produce the result if this were tlie case 
as absence is one and the same we should not find the 
difference which we do observe between the power of 

1 TR I e BP 119 IpO Cf onj anacmdluiod NU p 499 
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with their disappearance action end** and with it birth 
and t}je sorrow conse«ia«it thereon In Kanadii ' tJic 
system is less simple thcobtaimnent of supieme felicit> 
IS declared to be due to ment {dhai'imi) but also to l»e 
due to the knowledge of* the cat*"on&s means of 
sjjmlarit} snd dissimdantj, timt knowledfje being pro 
duced through special mcot Again* lie declares foal 
release to he in the separation of the self from 

the bodj M ithout entering another Ixxlj , in the ab'cncc 
of merit or dement which would pnxluco a snbscfjuent 
cuilKxhmcnt The process is more fullj cxprvsscd liy 
Pra9a3tap.ida the desire to obtain tlit reliase leads ont 
to aciimro knowledgt of the categories fjxmi a master 
tins knowledge Itmiiiatis igiioronce lienct lovt hntt. 
Ac, coinspoiiding to the funk of the Vjaja nix cx 
tmguishtd thus no fnrlhci naiit <n diiiunl can arise 
tlic old merit luid dement an cxtingnished as tlioj Inin 
pixslueod their •.tkeU the sulj<.ct nmvins free from 
dcsitx 01 nttacliiiicnt to tict body'and ftiialli his merit 
icnsLS hiiMiig prmluce»l tlicjoj of tin contcuiplntion of 
the self he is done with the kwl) ami tun nsult of 
past actuitj , and icbirtli is imiHXSxibIc Hil know ledge 
of the tiuth thus is the real cause the ment on)} a con 
tribiitorj hut Kanudaa words rather a«cnhe the origin 
of knowledge to merit and wirsc to remind iw that the 
pro<xs.s IS one of great complexity for a man is never 
fiee so long as hi. is not rtKaw.nl from the tfiects of his 
deeds. 

Supreme ftlicitj, howeser is sanoasly mtcrprttcsl » 
Ihe iliiddhist new finds U in the cessation of all know 

>1 I 2,4. ruJi re ? » r s is 
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embodied It i*; inconceivable that this sliould be iin 
caused ^ for n e realize the endless chain of cause and 
effect as in the senes of seed and shoot, nor can there 
he a Single cause vrhelher the absolute Brahman as in 
the Vedanta or the nature of the Samkhya for the 
effects are various and so must be their causes Nor 
can the cause be something Msible for men uniiersallj 
offer sacrifice to attain heaven and this must presume 
an intervening stage of ment so acquired since plainly 
the sacrifice cannot produce its distant effect without 
an intermediary Jvor does thv desert reside in what is 
its fruit for that is appottioneil to each individual and 
enjoyed by it flie b^y of man therefore must l>e tlie 
fnut of pievious meiit oi dement and them is no 
ground on which we can conceive a breib in the senes 
of embodiments Confirmation may l>e found fortiehef in 
prev lous embodiment from the fact of instinct ns when 
a child sucks without teaching or more generally from 
memory of p.ist bufbs* which soers enjoy ami which 
i^ist in us AS impulses nnd potectiahties lying hid 
beneath oui normal selves ami exphnnng the infinite 
possibilities of oiir nature 

Oiir deeils therefore leave ever their impressions 
liehind and meiit and demerit ngurded as our actions 
when thev are perfomied nnd not in the more general 
sense in which they include impression * spring from 
impressions and give birth to impressions ag'iin in un 
ending senes ilan does not iieccKsanly remain m the 
human state * he mav de«ceiid into lower lodies 

' >S IT 1 22 with comnwnUrr 
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a demzeu of liell or nae to dtvinc raiik for the whole 
pantlieon exists in name though the gods are iiow" more 
office holders %\ hose posts last no longer than the duration 
of their merit The sentient universe then maj justlj 
be styled a soaety of selv^ in hierarchical order 
remembering alivAjs tliat there are worlds beyond our 
knowledge peopled bj other seUes of higlier and lower 
range creatures of hca\ens and hells whose reahtj the 
school neither can nor will denj There is a strict 
i^'ime of jusbee in tins nnuerse for each man reap> 
w hat he has sown, 

Gan we carrj the doctrine further and claim that tl o 
environment of the selves is I uiU up for the pi'ecise 
purpose of gii ing to each being its due meed of joj oi 
suffering according to its dcetlsl There is no doubt ai 
to tiie orthodox answer for we have seen it givi,n L} 
Prafostapoda ’ in liia theory of creation The virtue 
knowledge dispassion and powers of beings of all kinds 
are allotted to them by the gwl Bmhuinn in strict 
nceordince with their impressional potencies but be is 
not credited w itU actual cosmic creation of other than 
living beinga for the creation of the worlds is assigned 
to the Supreme Loixl himself It is impossible then to 
regartl the unii erse as the creaUon of the merit of Inm 
who appears ni it as Brahm in an 1 similarly tl e destruc 
tion of the universe is not due fo the exliaustioii of his 
merit * but is the work of tl e Supreme Lord from penoi 
to period for the deliveruicc of the Brxhman of tie 
epoch and other vveanel living creatures Did knnada 
hold the mew that the unseen pnuciple alone produced 
the penodic creation and destrection of the world? The 
obscuntj of his Sutra leaves the matter open it mij 

pp 48, 49 
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hovrc\ei, be remembered that Qankarv* attacks the 
doctnne of itoin^ on the basis of their receiving their 
first motion from the nnseeu principle alone, but this 
may merely mean that he took advantage of the vague 
ness of the doctrine of the Vai^esika Nor, certainly, 
can it be deduced from the word Kalpa used of a cosmic 
age that it is an jmagining*of Brahmin 

The ceaseless process of creation and destruction 
carries with it importaut results It negativ es once and 
for all the idea of progress, there is nothing new under 
the sun, and, thougli sound is not eternal, tlie teaching 
of the Veda is eternal, and has been handed clown from 
ago to age and from teacher to pupil The importance 
of this hes in the fact that the teachers of the Veda as 
Gautama a&sures us, \\ ere pemons of niithonty, bkc those 
who laid down the science of medicine and spells— hardly 
reassuring societj— and KanSiK himself full> accepts 
the weight of the authontativeness of the ®acrcd tradi- 
tion Nor were the sages mere men of ability} the} 
had a direct intmtive \Tsion of the final truths, thej 
desired to benefit men they bad the desire to eommuni 
cate tbcir valuable knowledge ’ Thus all our knowledge 
is no more than the recc^ition of truths known long 
before us, and our conduct in like manner Bhould accom 
niodate itself to the rules which have been dccJarcil bj 
the sages of old, the principles regulating castes and 
rules of life (taru^^ntmti-iViarnut) 

There can, therefore be no real attempt to place 
morihtj on a reasoned basis , merit and dement arise 
from observ ntion of the rules Hid down b} sacreil senp- 
ture, resting on the divine prompting according to 

' B*> li S 11 17, on U 2 STlnfacI hs admits th«t the V«lfo«ilca« 
liATC the idea of a erestor 
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a deoizen of hell oi nse to divine lank for the nhole 
pantheon exists m name though the gods are non mere 
office holders whose posts last no longer than the duration 
of their merit The sentient universe then may justly 
be stjlecl a society of seUcs m hierarchical order 
remembering always that there are worlds bejond oui 
knowledge peopled other selves of higher and lower 
range creatures of heai ens and hells whose reality the 
school neither can nor will denj There is a stnet 
regime of justice in tins nniierse for each man reaps 
a hat he has sown. 

Can we carry the doctnne further and claim that the 
environment of the selves is Imlt up for the picctso 
pniposo of giving to each being its due meed of joj oi 
suffering according to its deeds ? There m no doubt as 
to the orthodox answer for we have seen it given by 
Pra^astapada ' in his theorj of creation Hie virtue 
knowledge dispassion and powers of beings of all kinds 
are allotted to them by the goi) Bnilimnn in strict 
accordance with their impressional potencies but he is 
not credited with actual cosmic creation of other than 
living beings for the creation of the worlds is assigned 
to the Supreme Loid himself It is nnpossille then to 
leganl the universe as the creation of the merit of him 
w ho appears in it as Brahman and similarly the destruc 
tion of the universe is not <)ue fo the exhaustion of his 
ment * but is the work of the Supreme Lord from penod 
to penod for the deh>erancc of the Brahman of the 
epoch and other weaneil living creatures Did Kanada 
hold the new that the unseen pnnciplo nlono prtxluced 
the penodic creation and destruction of the world 1 The 
obscnntj of his Sutra leaves the matter open it mij 

• PI <8, 
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however, be remcmbeied that ^ahkara‘ attacks the 
Joetrgue of atoms on the basis of their i-ecejving their 
first motion from the onseen principle alone, hut this 
may merely mean that he took ads antage of the vague- 
ness of the doetnne of the Vaipesika Nor, certainly, 
can it be deduced from the word Kalpa used of a cosmic 
age that it IS an imagining* of Brahmsn 

The ceaseless process of creation and destruction 
Carnes with it important results It negatives once and 
for all tlie idea of progress, there is nothing new under 
the sun, and, though sound is not eternal, the teaching 
of the Veda is eternal, and has been handed down from 
age to age and from teacher to pupil The importance 
of this lies in the fact that the teachers of the Veds, n-s 
Gautama assures us, n ere persons of aullionty hke those 
who laid down the science of medicine and spells — hardlj 
reassuring society — and Kanada himself fully accepts 
the weight of the authontativeness of the sacred tradi 
tion Nor were the sages mere men of ability, thoj 
had a direct intuitive vision of the final truths, they 
desired to benefit men they bad the desire to communi 
cate their valuable knowledge ® Ihus all our knowledge 
is no more than the recc^itjon of truths known long 
before us and our conduct in like manner should accom- 
modate itself to tlie rules nbicb have been declared by 
the sages of old the principles regulating castes and 
rules of life {lar^S^rama-dhnrma) 

There can therefore be no real attempt to place 
morility on a reasoned basis, merit and dement arise 
from observ ation of the roles laid down by sacred senp- 
tnre, resting on the divine prompting aeeordmo’ to 


' Bb 11 - 11 17 , on II 2 S7m£Kt he admits 
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Pn^astapadfl ' ami the lat^ scbool and possildj’ even 
jn Katiada’s ^ lew A considerable part of mentonous 
aetiona is made up of ceremonial ntual such as ablutions 
in the Ganges and the offering of sacrifices and Kanadas* 
rules of ceremonial ha>e been twisted bj Ins coramen 
tators to sanction mooplrous conduct, nlnch doubtless 
never entered hia mind* But the more serious defect 
in the whole scheme is its completely self regarding 
character,^ whatever value morslitj may have for 
others and for society at large its true end is the profit 
of the individual whose advanv^ m the scale of existence 
towaids final liberation is thus furthered But, more 
than this morality in the sense of choice of any kind is 
imaginary it is not open to a man to adv ance himself 
b^ seeking to follow the Jaw even for selfish motives 
his action la determined irrevociblj b^ his former deeds 
possibly in long antenor births and lus freedom which 
la the requisite of morality is an idle dream no less 
unreal because with emgulir inconsistency the thmkeis 
of India resolutely shut their ey es to this fatal difficuUv 
in the path of the legitironej for human life of the 
doctrine of retribution To enunciate the due reword 
of actions as explaining mens Jot in life asserts a moral 
principle only to lose it again bj vlenying man s jwwer 
to choose his path of action 

"W hy however if the practice of good deeds raises us 
ever in the scale of existence does not man 1 j attammg 
the highest rank that of Bmbiuaii rcinsm content in it 
for ever? Here again no obvious explanation can he 
given , how can he m the perfect wisdom he then has 
acquire dement or lose his plaix? The onlj replj mast 
1)0 tliat the sm of some former birth comes to dcpnvo 

• p " • n 1 *n(l 2 
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him of hi^ high place so that all nwj reihze that jn 
earthlj or Jieavenlj* pleasure there 13 no satisfaction 
Apparently even Brahmau must be on the watch less 
others do better their work and win his place* 

To escape this unending! process of troubled striving 
in which not even a god can find ^biding joy it is neces 
sary to turn to the knowledge of the self, as enjoined in 
the senptures which demand meditation and reflection 
on the self It is egoism which leads ns to 

a false estimate of the things of life, v\e sec the whole 
onlj in its heautj, and me moved to eager desire and 
notion * or we see its defects and shnnk fiom it but if 
v\e realized the parts which make np everj whole we 
would see that thev are compounds nil of the Ramo 
elements which arouse no emotion in iis. \\c would 
realize el-wj the absolute sameness of the sch cs and their 
mdcporideuce of the lioilies m whicli at present thej 
continue to transmigrite and our empirical iVistcnee 
would conic to an end with all our woo 
To attain this end we have the aid of the seers of ol<l 
whoso lore is Imndwl down m the schools of the daj 
A nocessarv prop ledcutic as Kanada clcsHj laj-s down 
IS the performance of mcntonoiis conihiet Thm onlj 
nre we njio to take up tliC first iwrt of the course of 
mstnictioii hearing (cmiwwi) th« enunciation of truths 
from teachers. From it wo pi-occed to the examination 
in tho light of rca.sons for and against of the tnitlis 
thus accepted on authority It is at this stage that 
the philosophies! expositions of Gautama and Kanft<ls 
and tho sj'stcnis l«Sid on Ihtm must lx sulj““cte<! to 

> VK p.r 
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exammatjon In an intercstinir passage ^ uts^ a^ ana ' 
asserts the charactenstic of the j aj a philo'ophj n Inch 
gi\ es it a claim to be more tlnii a mere doctrine of the 
self like the Upanisads It nsea imestigation (nntiisa) 
to examine all things nhicluare known to ns whether 
based on the senses or on the sacred tradition It must 
not bo thought that it is meant that philosophy can 
oiemdc that tradition which Gautama and Kanada 
constantlj iefi.r to Philosophy is lather the leisoned 
exposition and demonstration of that which is known 
already from a source of denial truth the \ eda If 
luinada and Ins school deny a separate place to lerlwil 
testimony among the means of proof, that is only 
because it can be brought under inference since we 
behe\c testimony either because of the ■north of him 
who bears it or the truth of the facts it reieals 

But it IS sot enough thus to know tho truths tliey 
must be realued in experience,* which is produced by 
concentration (yOQd mnutfVti) of our mind on the object 
of knowledge’ Such an experience must ha\c been 
prepared for by merit of an earlier existence or perioil 
of our life, and it may be helped by restmint (yimn) 
and obsenance of rules calculate*! to secure a due state* 
of body an*! mind anil tho choice of a forest, ca\ c, oi 
sand lank foi a place of meilitation But it presupposes 
the mental preparation ensurefl by the study of the 
philosopliy of the eclioo! and discussion w ith preceptors 
and others bent on tinili Tlio result of this mental 
effort 18 the attavninent of the actual perception by the 
a lept (ifogin) of the self by a apecial conyunction of the 
self and the mind in the self* He has also perception 

' r 3 * Kit r 11 
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oC the other Mib'itaaces — the atom’t sjice time tJie 
other nnd mincl — and he perceives their motion and their 
qualities as well as the qualities of the soul by their 
inherence m their substrates He will also ha%e the 
power to w ithdraw the iinnd from the bod^ and thus 
separate him'^elE from his mortal frame like a smke 
from its worn ont skin All his former Ines irill come 
to him and he will reslire how Ins self pissed from 
boiR to lyxl} on death and rcliith ffe will realire 
also it 13 Ktei made cleai the merit and dement 
accumulated bj bim throu/»h foimcr deeds and he will 
l>e able to constnict liodies suitnlle for the embodiment 
of their e’cpciience In this wa^ bj nctimUi expen 
cneing the merit and dement he will exhaust it and 
leach the stage of lit>cratioD m which theie will Ic 
complete cessation of pain as a cess.ition of activity and 
lebirth There are however two atngca of the vi ion 
of seers one appertaining to thave nlio are eomploto 
masters of coaeeiitntion with ahon vision is erer 
presenf and the otliei which belongs to tl e less perfect 
visionarj who neeils to attain such insight the application 
of a definite act of concentration ' 

And hen. we must leave the mvstic foi tlie lounds of 
philosophy are clearly ootpossed It is a strange an 1 
incomproheiisil le vision which tin. seer has before him 
m winch the eternal stnicturv of the world lies l>efore 
him intentnngled with the memory of the mhmte detail 
of endless lives’ Its oljectivt value we may safely 

' So vs, u 1 13 nwy W l l>« Ulea Ct m p is NK. 
p ISS SDDT r? will VSU »iai,SV ir NSJrt pp. s 4 Si 6, 
mvkcs n 1 ti nn of logins arronl ng t« hsving mmdrfVi or not 
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Oenj, Since other m3wtics of Jiwlia niul dist-int lauds 
ha^ e presented us Mit)» a very different pictuic of the 
beatific visions attained by them when the mind has 
been dnested of all its normal trappings in the hope 
that thus there w ill enter it ttoiths which are denied to 
the 8tn% mgs of intellect And one further criticism is 
inevitable the problem how man is to counteract the 
effects of former deeds which roust lieai fruit proies 
intractable to a reasonable solution We are compelled 
in the iioimal theoi’j of retnlmtion to mlmit that no one 
life represents the w hole of the potential merit or dement 
of man were it not so there would not be a long round 
of laned Ine® iii animals man gods and denirens or 
hell but theie woull be definite progicss in one way 
01 another It is impossible then to admit that 
ihc one life m which enlightenment ui attained can 
oatingniali all tiie prior merit and dement and it is 
neceMsry to conjure up new hies of a magic sort in 
winch the seer may expenenc in Ins proper self ore 
final emancipation the merit and dement of Ins past 
Thus room is made foi the introduction at a moment 
w Inch should be sul lime of an clement of s uJgar than 
matnrgy which is in no wise excused by the fact that 
it can claim the august authority of the Upamsnds an 1 
of the Vedanta itself 

When then life finally censes what is lefti The 
schools nply Tlie utter iinnihilatioii of pain and the 
answ er is true, but at the cost of the complete annihila 
tion of all that wo were or sought to be What is the 
condition of a self which has ceased to be in lelation 
with the transient and therefore can hn\e neither con 
sciousness feeling or lolition is a problem ivliteh tJie 

»tat« of (amddA an <nd«leriD Baf«i>et«ei>fion of ft e whole expanse f 
wal ty at one glance Cf J»M pp. 102 8 
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iicliooK make no cfloit to sol\e uoi is tlieir i\isdom lu 
wlence doubtful * 

The final se\erancc of the self and the bod> is the 
Him also of the Sanikhi,a and Yoga schools, but there is 
I distinction in the concefdion irhicli citlier school lias 
ic^mhng the sesemnee of the self and the lodj If, 
the Njaja’ argues, the body is connected with soul 
merely in order to enable the Isttci to reahzi. its diifer 
ciicc from matter, and then to obt im iiennanent stpara 
tion from it tins end cannot be dcerntd to U. accomphslied 
for the saint relvtioii might easily occur even after the 
lekist of the wul intn. knowledge of tlie distiitctioii 
IS not tnougli to pi'xxluct filial bt\tnince thin, must U. 
a complete csliaustioii of desert w ith m Inch the j>os«i« 
bilitj of reviial of the connt’tion betwiiii self and lod> 
fort\cr disappears. Nor can the Nja^a-* junnit imj 
breach througli tlie intervention of God, in the senes of 
fnntion of tnortil action li "e seem not to wje tin 
fnution of man’s deeds ^et wo ciniiot miokt the 
causality of God, for nithout action no fruition is ever 
jossiblc and vie iiiu^t as-'Uiiie that uUnnatel^ all fruition 
results from mans action alone* 

* VsJrn, pp 3J-JJ proD<wu<^ »n ttroar of leel |<ppitir>ii in 
ivleise l«i{ »o« Mil pp JO t NV (I SV-Vl PsISf p SJ 77ie 
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CHAPTCK X 

IHL EXISIENCE AM) NATITEL OF GOD 

1 r/e lleism of tie Sjstem 
Til L j aj <1 Vaijesika in the sj ncretist texts ’ is fi-auhl^ 
theistie those which follow the ti ailition of the \ aif esik i 
and adopt its onlei of exposition, find place foi the con 
ception of God under the cate^rj of subst ince as one 
^eat subdivision of the self wiUi which on their theory 
God has eight qualities in common the five common to 
all btmgs number as one dimension is all pervading, 
individualitj , coi^unctioii and disjunction which nic 
iTecessary m creation and cognition, desire an 1 action 
But thej admit that Ins cogiulioQ difilrs cssLiitiall) from 
tint of man m that it is eternal univcisil and ub olute 
while that of man is transient particnlai anl lelativc 
On the other hand the Ivjaja tradition as seen in the 
Tarhibha^a not being confined withm tlie strict sjstem 
of categories of the Vai^esiko is free to treat God ns 
a being of quite esccptionnl cliaructer not to be rcp,anlcd 
as m anj sense on a par witb the huniui soul 

It 18 of interest also tliatjhere is clcir c\ndeiici. m tl < 
fouiteenyi centiirj of theverj ilefiiiitelj religious lin^c 
of the \ otaries w ho professed one or other of the systems 
Raja^ekhnra, in his I'Oivticcuya * expicsslj 

applies the term Yoga to the I«yaya uul makes the 
followers of the Vaijesika also in their leli^ious aspect 
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was a ra 5 uj)ata, and it is mtercstiug to note that in Ins 
Nyay ivarltika ’ he adopts theism and (juotes a verse 
A\hich IS gl^en bj Madhava m the futrimlin-^Uiasain 
graha ^ as one in winch the supporters of the (paiv a sj stein 
maintain the existence of God Theism in the Njaja is 
shown to be recognized bj 4ats^ajani® not so much 
because he declares that the self sees all feels all knows 
all and perceives all a description which m ould liardl^ 
be true if he did not m the term self include God as the self 
]xtr excellence as because of his defence of the activity of 
God in the fiaiition of deeds An cxpiess proof of the 
connexion of Nyaya wiUi (^ivism is seen in Bhasarv ajna's 
A yayasara * which uiaj date bcfoicUdaj ana and in w Inch 
it iscspresslysaid that final release IS producedintheQau i 
systeni, and stress is laid on the necessity of the practice 
of the recognized kinds of mental concentration w hich at 
last will jield the direct vision of Mahe?\ara Similarlj 
Uda>ana’ who is the classical exponent of the theism of 
the two systems treats the God whom he demonstrates 
as equivalent to 9>va 

Can we therefore assert that the silence of Ivanada 
and Gautama unless m the latter case wc behove that 
the self for lum included God means that the authors of 
the 2syaja and Vui^esiht Sutrve were not believers in 
Godl It has been contended not onlj that this is tic 
case ® hut that the atheism of the schools was borrow ed 
from tilt Siinkh^a but for this thiorj there is no 
positive evideuee forthcoming and it must he judgtd 
nicrelj on tht probabilities of the case Ou the whole 
there is so little sign of Samkh^e affinity that it would 
bt as easy to attribute the atheism of the sj stems to tlic 
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influeiicG of the Purva Slimaosa wJio&e importance as 
Jistreditin^' tJie idea of God must not be underestimated 
A different cxplinalaon is su^^sted bj the later and 
modern Indian doctime* tliat the systems are not to be 
deemed as fundament Jlj- ojyio&ed but as aspects or 
standpoints w hence so much of truth is revelled as lo ty 
lie adapted to the minds tvlijch are to leceive it. In 
this sense the doctrine is pressed too far it is the result 
of a jihilosophic mind n-vien lo^ from the st vndpoint of 
uide knowledgL of the systems their points of coiiiinniiity 
uid seeking to find a compithensivc formula to fu<t 
them in onu Ibis cm be accomphi4icd bj ticating tJn 
Samkhja a" a fmtliei advance in analysis on tiio 
Njaya ‘\ai 5 e«tka and then hndmg lu the Wdanta the 
final trufcli But to convert a theory of reconciliation 
into sobu history is unuise and unconvincing 
On the otiicr hand the actual condition of the two 
Sutras piMVides ground for the belief tliat thej cannot 
be deemed to cover tlie n hole held Aeither giica the 
impression of a w cH thought-out and onlerc 1 w hole 
PrajftstapilJa, indeed had to instate the \ ai^esikn before 
it could be deemetl a systematic trtatire in any sense 
and tlie Jvynyais sopridoroinaiitly diaKctical in interest 
that its excursions into iiictaphysias liaio an air of 
duagation from the work in hand which forbi Is us to 
assume that siicncf on any topic means its evclusion 
One thing at least is cel tnm if we u-ssume th it Kninwhi * 
oi Giiutiimv intended tlu theory to stuiid tj itsi-lf 
without the introduction of a crertor wc fall into the 
difficulties pre&scil relentlessly by (^anknro who assumes 
' Mix inner Sts ji »tIi Cl // ndurwilifm rf 6 1? 
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bised on the regulai nlternition of daj and nyht , tin, 
impossibility of the birth of a Bnhman at the out'iet of 
ci-eation without one of that caste to be Ins father the 
impossibility of the iniugiiration of hnguage or tra 
ditional nrts , and the im'^ossibility of CLssation m the 
process of the npeiiuijj of the fruits of action llent 
he replies, may produce miraculous bath God rmj teach 
laDguage and tlie arts nssumiog both tlie preceptors an<l 
the pupils forms' m deep sleeji the fiiiitioji of acts is 
suspended and still more so at the distniction of the 
Moild.aMen nhich lemovea the difticiilh of the process 
of time Positneli too the decay of customs moraU 
ivud learning show how the \cdA ginduilly das out to 
be ie\i\ed at a new creation 
Thirdly, it is siiown that no means ot pioof jnelds 
results opposed to the rftihty of God He is not per 
cened lut «; hjpothesi he is not perceptible He r« 
mfened and infeience is trustuortliy Us lefutation 
dways rests on infercnci which shows that it eaniiot 
inherently be iiisalid Conipansou yields only know 
Icdg"- of tilt significance of words and Ults nothing of 
existence and thus cannot negate Go<l \ erlnl testimony 
declares his leing when it «ceuis to negate it it inertly 
denies him attributes “Hic argument from presumption 
If God were omniscient would he not cn»«e us to act 
without laying dosin injunctions? wlitnci the u'-cliss 
ncss of the \ eda and the non exisUnci. thtrefort of Us 
ftuthoi nix, dcduccal is insalid for we must base direc 
tions for our action's nn 1 in aii\ case pixsiuni tion niid 
non appH-hensiOU arc not sail 1 means of proof 
bourtliU the ^hmaiVsl arj,«ment that eicti if God 
exists, he cannot be tin soiiret of nglit knowledgi for 
us sincL hi? own knowledge lacks the i^sontial character 
islic of true knowlwlgc, the Hppn:Iu.u«ion of objects 
• ' >SM n-. J6oir 
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Lillii.rto unknovMi I'l met by u dtuml of tins dchmtioii 
of knowledge, right kno^vletlgc la un independent nil- 
pression in nccoicl with reality, nnil its truth does not 
cle|)end on no^eU^ 

hmally, with some rtpetit«OH direct proofs for the 
txistencc of God me ntlcluced These ire the nature of 
tfTects the combinations of atoms m creation tin, 
suppoit and destruction of the world the existence of 
traditional arts, tin, autbontativeness of the^edn^^blch 
produces right knowledge in us and presupposes a being 
who imparted this sirtue its cMstcnce which implies 
a maker its consisting, of Kontences like Ixwks made by 
man and last the peculiar nature of nmnber dusljti 
and subsequent numbers a« wc have seen have no 
absolute existence but depend on the relating power of 
tlic intellect and thus at creation it must ba> e been God 
whose conc“pt of dualitj produced the binary atom 
which ultimately starts the formation of tJie world 
The tirst fi\e of these arguments however may be inter 
preted of scripture as referring to the purport of words 
which IS God their explan itiun due to God their 
preservation through him their significance in words 
denoting Ood and the afltx of the imperative which 
alludes in commands of scripture fo the expression of 
the will of God 

Leaving aside these iiceilless exercises of lugenuity 
the argument for the existenci. of God rests on the fact 
that creation needs m agent The aigun ent runs 
‘Every effect must have nu mteUi^ent agent the iini 
verse 18 an effect therefore it mast have an intelligent 
agent This is the doctrine expressed by t^iidhara’ in 
commenting on Pra^stapadah account of civation m 
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w hjcR tliu acti\ ity of a creator la a‘*vimed, but not e\ 
press)^ pro\ed, and m the course of it he deals with 
some of the obvious objections to the theorj It is 
objected that God, haaing no unsatisfietl desires, cannot 
possess the nlcesjarj iropetus to action to which the 
reply is that he acta for tlie lienefit of other seh es, u hich 
IS a sufficient if not a selfish motive The further ob- 
jection that m that case he should create pleasure atone 
in the world is met by the retort that in Ins action God 
IS moved by the necessity of confonnin^ to the tendencies 
of beings conditioned bj their former actions and that 
pam is no unnuved e\il since it lea Is licmgs to icalize 
the a amtj of mundane existence Nor is it a disproof of 
his independent divmitj. that in creation he sliould 
award l>cvngs lota according to their ileserts, which is 
the due mode foi a mastei to treat Ins senants. The 
minor objection to creation that the knowlcslge of ivords 
would lie impossible is madentallj refuted hj the quaiot 
argument that it is the pun of hrtli which causes 
oidtnarj beings to lose their memorj while the mmdboni 
eons of Brahman fiuffti no such pam and from their past 
inemorj are able to reine nt once the comentions of 
language 

More senons is the nigniiicnt that the sjllogisiji 
mldnccd docs not proae the result A jar is ecrtainlj 
produce*! bj tiio potter Imt in addition to the knowleilge 
of his niatena! his dc«irc and action lie must ha\e a 
liodj m order to I ring nliout the result and tiiercfore 
God must bat e ti Isxlj , wincli w contrary to our ol»er\ a- 
tion Tlio answer to this is that inero possession of 
a liodi, cannot lx; (he real point in question, for els*, 
a man w hilc in slctp would be nii agent , it mu«t mthcr 
1 hi (he chiraetcr of Iving an operator of mstmmenfs 
siiflicKiit to I nng aliout a result and an imeml<xhe»l 
lij^m •• can posM?'vS thisjxiucr as in the case of (he soul 
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wlucli moNOslij its %ol]tion tlic Vjody True the IkxI^ 
exists niid Ijclongs to the soul, hut it is the soul which 
impels, and God lias the atom^ to impel in lieu of the 
liod^ which the fioul has as its object Nor is there any 
real difhcultj m iinderstnml^ng how Iro can possess 
intelligence, desire and >olition as eternal, \\ hence lus 
power of creation may lie denied On the other hand, 
it IS uiged that the Hoiils and the atoms together can 
account foi the whole of creation To tins (JJndham 
rtplics that tins cannot Ik., siiict until creation his 
operatccl, the souls are not united with sense organs 
through which atone thej can jiossess cognitions If it 
19 replied that the soul has an inherent intelligence 
which 18 alUpervading the answer is that tins is 
contrary to Oipcnencc which shows that the soul on 
tiirth in a bodj dads all things new and that therefore 
it does not continuously function so tlint we are com 
pelled to resort to illegitimate Iiypotheses if wo depart 
from the sound mow that a soul needs sense organs to 
he conscious It follows therefore, that creation requires 
the operation of an active intelligence whicli is thit of 
God The unity of God follows from the fact that there 
IS no ground to accept a imiltiphcity of equally omniscient 
beings to perform the work of creation and fuithei such 
a multiplicity would by interference rather hinder than 
further the result 

The qualities * of God follow from his complete know- 
ledge, he tinnot be ignorant, nor lia\e attachment oi 
asersion from objects, hence he cannot lla^e anj 
activity, or acquire ment oi dement, or then conse- 
quences pleasure and pain Nor can lie have impressions 
since all hts knowledge IS immediate and eternal Tins 
enumeration however leaves om olivioua difBcuIty , 
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thivt tlie unucrso i<( n prolnct fmi lx nnsailcd, wo can 
adduce only individual cases of pnylncts , to assert tliat 
Uie whole of which they are parts must he a product is 
a paralogism. Nor indeed can we pro%e that c\ery 
tiling IS produced, even among ordinary things for our 
sphere of know ledge is se\ crelj limited Again the atoms 
ether, time and space souls and minds arc admittedly 
eternal and uncreated , therefore the argument that the 
Universe mast have n creator is inconsistent and illogical 
Nor indeed is it legitimate to call the woild a product 
and aig;ue thence to the cause unless the cause can Iw 
proved mdepcndentlj Moreover, God ns ^vossessing will 
must have desire and pJe%sure and pirn and ao js no 
more tlian glonfievl man In truth it is plain that a 
creator who is only powerful to eieate and destroy at 
intervals in strict accordance with merit and dement and 
who exercises no influence at all on the fates of mankind 
IS a strange anomaly 

But, whatev er the difRcultiea in the theory it is plain 
that it was impossible for the echools to remain without 
it for they could not otherwise eoncciv e the beginning 
and end of the world m which they behoved as an estab 
lished traditional doctrine and which it must be 
remembered was especially connected with Qiva as the 
desUoiycr and the Brahmnnical deity pai excellence 
Moreover even liad they boon willing to ignore this 
dogma they would hare Iveen in no better caso, for, on 
their theory of eternal independent substances there is 
no ground of connexion between self and body, and an 
intermediary must be found The Jam view of self 
moving atoms is more simple in one sense but it is less 
philosophical reflecting as it does nothing but a pnmi 
tive animism Tlic intervention of God as the first 
ongm of motion was thus natural and it obviously 
adaptefl itself well to the traditional cosmogony But, 
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e%en so one difficulty remains obvious, Jiow comes it 
that all the souls lose their m;ti\ity at the time of 
dissolution and regain it at tlie coming into being of 
tlie vrorld 1 Such a preconcei\ ed Iiarmonj is inexplicable 
unless a direct intcr\enUon of God 13 imagined, con- 
sisting at least in postponing while not di\erting the 
truition of action — as in deep sleep but curiously enough 
Qndhara shrinks from drawing this obvious and indeed 
necessary conclusion While the Ve<lnntn suppresses the 
reality of the individual m the absolute and the SamUija 
insists on tlie existence only of mutually unconnected 
individuals in botJi cases denying an> possibility of 
system in the universe the Nyaya \fli 5 es 2 ka produces 
but in a mechanical and external form a certain measure 
ofunity All three however agree in denjingany real 
value to human experience and endeavour ami stand in 
fundamental contrast with the tendenej of recent thought 
whether theistic* or atheistic *to view the process of tlie 
universe as real and to insist on titc fact not of the 
indepeiulenco and self sufficiency of tlie individual but 
of the necessity of the communion of selves ns the basis 
of their re lilt) ® 

On a lower plane of popular thought stands tlie con 
ception of the y^ayamm* rcflectcvl in thv iSimieid- 
ilAaiihisutn^ruAn * in which ^iv a appears us the omni 
pciont creator h^ whose grace the rtwanl of devotion, 
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th<5 Morshipper obtflins relcaise in tlio fonn o£ eternal 
pleasurable consciousness Tills in the Njaja and 
Vai 5 C"ihu ^^e find, as m the Vedanta of RAmanuja, an 
efiort to adapt phdosophy to meet the enmng^ of 
popular thoologj • 
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IiralaalilMdvi, fallacies of (be ei 
ample, 163, 153. 

Cdso, fault, SSO, 2$t 
Drumfto, fiuidity, 185, 191, 192, 
S>0, S23, 22) 

flrotjii, eubslanco, If, 3J, 26 "5 
76, 131 92 

flnrea, atersloft, 19), 1$C, 191, 
2)9 

l>ryi>n>aa, 213, 31S, 210 


iiJinona, merit, 1S5, IbO, 193, 2W, 
CM 

PXarmin, object possessing attri 
butes, 137 

i/harmvnud(lha, fillacy, 1)6 n 3 


buys, i» dsiu system, IS. 
^<^^l*aTl7l^*a, es'Kntiit contwaien, 
195 a ) 

Ttufu. moment of passing awsy, 

Nijoiaans, conclusion, 85, 12) , 

\ jTokntWM, cpccssions f r re 
proof, 1)7. 155, 15f, 17), I'S. 
5nJ4^>u, Ibinl member of Iho 
Val^ika syllogism, 9G. 

N ejf cl sleeji, 67 

1 trana 2'.>0 206 


AtiMbi, of temporal relations, 
236 ' 

Dtyoyo, injunction, 163 
itniasa determination, 175, 177 
A imloff ain, indctertninale (per^ 
eeptiott), 72 

laaetirifj , 2)9 

Aifoiiia, fusetiOD of in perception, 
101 

AtfcnjKinidAa, 102 . 

Amedia prohibition, 165 
bifniantAi, by Nilakantha, 39 
Aoimitrtia, artificial (fiuidits )|221 
AmrdfMjn, refuted by byays, 211 

Antaao, impulse 2'’3 
Ayiyn, syll'gtsm, 122 7 
AydyraAondan, by yrtdhsra 52 
^yAysAnlild, by Jayanla 53 
AyniMtifparvadtpiAci, by Jayasiutia 
Sun. SO & 2 

' lo/aproAnfon iandAff, be Vardba 
mina, SI 

Aydyayrarefo, probably ly fall 
fcarasv&mln (11 Ui, latfeiiAa 
PAaescpiiy, P CA t> 2), 97, 99 
A yJ-fatsHctu, by Bbarmaklrti 23, 
O', too 

AieffuJindci ftti, by Bbarmotlani, 
97 

AyclyotodAial, by Ooenrdbana, 5) 
AylyatAdryo, by NfttsyAyana, 27, 
23 

AyiyaiAvfBna 31 

AyJfomoT/aft by Sayauta Bhatta, 
S 3 . 

AylyctnlrAiAo, by Vddyotaliara 
23 203, 261 

A|«»»aT*SrtWrflM‘pnrya''l i,by V&tat. 
poll Alters, 29 

Ay yui:dfBi4a6I9*iryopnripiJrf*i by 
Udsysna 31 

AWnsaire.SO, 73, 71, S3 Ji..*, .73, 
oM era dayanta. 

Vylynn i JAdnIiniaVK'', bv JaiiaLl 
idkiba, 40 

Ay4ya9uiiAi>it4»TUi*ic'>'^praA'’p, 1 y 
Uugtkai CbSskars, 1-Vt 
4|«ly4a anebciRdAs, 29 
Aydeo Scl/rn, roalentaand dale of, 
19 25 

A|t4ya«i bvctclUru, ly NAca'ii'all 
JlK-irm, 29 , 
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WM'™. Di»5 

of syllogism), 178 
ra\sa. subject of,sylloSi»®. 3;- 
l£adk^malS, 

an attribute of the subject, 9S 

llSn 2 ^ 

fU)isa<IAumo(3j .ano, IM . 

Yah, ibh -sa, fallacies of the thesis 

Pah^lki. 13, nnd see PrahjSl 

S3™, '■"''""a* 

mS». »>W' “ '’iilrtk. 

ssvorss 


inferential process, »- *»-. 

117, 247 

WrtU.inUrmn^ 

1S(3, 188 220 
Porffwa, eliminal‘o"> 67 

Kr*.. 

r. ,. 019 and see Ainorma- 

p, 5 ,a™i<"», 

P.n<l6Mra, 

p,f„ j>aAti atom bsKuie, - 
K“' *.W. of ».».!.» 

JS ~.l. IS*. IS'., =•!.='’. 


;y(iJlai<infl3ii»Ki, falhcj, 131 
IVoAtin., form, 45 

IVaMSfa. aesrcg«l*0“> OR tos 

profiiSid, proposition, 85,06, li , 
and see IVifiii'*'' . „ « 

Pnrfyaonfara, departing from a 
proposition, 155 

r,if,;,h<ei»dJ>0i opposing a pro 
position, 155 

p^.JRSmmnynsa, renouncing 

position 155 

Prefitonfra siddhanM,^- K 

PraiioMin, rounterpart 

negative judgement. 

Fv£im, perception, SO, 68-80, 

Fra^Vmttn, individual eeU -5 
PMfjrtWyiln. recognition, 68, 59. 

fve^, eeniprebension, ‘'S®'*- « 

Vaicesika syllogism W 
prnfpimrt'. connesion ‘n I*"®" 
l^ce, 82 117 , conjunction re- 
eSrdinE time, 234 n 1 
rradAoiAfit'iaM subsequent non- 
existence 205 n 8 
jeroint, true knowledge, 45 

/Vmnnm, means of proof o*-/ 
Prarm>nafx,dktnrii>aj<raMuga, re- 

ducfio Bd nbjurdum, 65. 

pmmflnofdstrapmrffo, 97 

pratnatuoamaccaya, by DignSga, 

27 D 1. 99, 197, 109 
rymryopArdynna (Keith, Kaniia 
inmunuo p 16) 159 n 1 
fVayarnn volition, 70, 181-0, -23, 


224 

Prayttjana, purpose of attaining 

conclusion, 86 
pralaya, dissolution 216 
Pnirrtn rtfidno, 100 
IVasnananljAoro, by JayaJevn, 

S3 

{VasidJAa sntiw^i, one wbo knows 
the estsblisbed relation 105 
n 4 

IWjrtM iiw. antecedent non exist- 
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Prana, 3 T»t3l air, £29 
PrapaKa ryipara, mental aetiwty, 
J02 

Pnifana fiWi, mental actjrity, 102 
fVefyafiAlro, transmigration, 85S 

Baftufra, multitude, IS7. 

BidJii'a, fallacy, I4i, 149,150. 
Buidlii, cognition, 42 
Bi(diM-titc<ana Teiati%e to tlie in- 
telligence 181 

Budd/iyJfiidft I, jiTodueed by »c 
tUily of cognition, 102 
Bj-tioiliranyoX-a L)>aiiiaa<f, doctrine 
of sleep, 67 

BauifiUndtitUraro, by ‘Cdsyana, 32 
Sro}>r'iaj'‘ia3\ill<i, I^ie in the 13 
£n]>«a Euirn, dale of, 24, and 
to paiilara. 

BroAnodya, ntua! nddle, 10. 

BWm ISO 

BAJrand, taiprcssiott, SS. 
ShatJpar^eeitda, by Vi^rsnlth*, 
3$ SS 

Bkitfufintra, 30 n 2. 

b} LaksmlnpsiAba, 
89 

£AuU, of *ub«(an«ea, t8<> 222 
237 

BAinna, SO, 81 

BArawa, error, 80 

JfoJi, direct nnse pcrreptEon in 
Jain lystem, 15 

Jfanos mind 181. 1S5 240, 
213 7 

Vanalijwfiia/i, form of cogniUm, 
15. 

WUaftro, larpcnrsa IS^ 

IfeJla (TO jiracnyiiu, largeness an I 
agftrepation, 212 n 3, 
AfaMprniiyn, unlrersal dealnir 
lion, 210 

klalilUaroto, ^ykrn in the 11, 
12 , human authership, 171. 

IfataelnosifrlZamtlrA, bs tsangs 
100, 1S2 n 4 

Wetiyiaiiirt S^’ra I y Iftgkrjnna, 
100 n 1 

lMiadi]r«i*'Jla, logic In the, 14 
JfimJAiia S <<ni, date of, 2t, 25 
\ JraXt'em ninary (cause), 200 


llnrta, of substances 1S5, 18C, 
222, 23C, 245 
Jfn/vftv?, aoflncss, 1$3, 220. 
ifrg\<t4<a, by Kdlidasa, 93 
Uoita, final liberation, 251, 252, 
200,261 
c * 

] ulMras'U, S3 n 2, 259 n 2. 
ro^ti, concentration, 2oS 
Teaaja, cognition, 83, 84 
1 (jM rudho, form of signification, 
ICO 

Tega Suira, date of, 24 

compatibility in sentence, 
163 

raagditr-rudia, form of signifies 
tion, ICO 

Rosn, snroiir, 184, lOt, 220, 225, 
220 

liijaritOA^ autlioi'ship of, 29 
Tlimuyond, Nyftya In the, 12 
ItJronoUi'iiyo, 27 

ft < tti, customary sense of words, 
100 


Bol'MiM, definition, lOS, ]54 
tdltana>n7l}, 37. 

ZMmni, implied tignificatloo, 
>U> 

BatMiiJcoft, by Vdaraoj, Si 
lnZXdntl7ta i7tm, alleg^ use tn 
3Wra, £7 

£< fAont, hglitticsa, 183 
LlSga, sign or gmunl, US n 2, 
tu 

/■ gapurlmarfa, refiection on (be 
sign, its 

/iK)ri/iiigifiTni6iin'fAa, connexion of 
sum and aisiiifiiKl, 114 
Wlns'i, by 9rr' at>Jlf Arya. 32 


rarao, ccloiir, 184, 191, 220,225, 
227 

ram4frt>B'i.<tA')rTVii 253 
roa'v, real thing, 100 
t<da, diacumoii 177, ITS. 
rWmwlyn, and ‘nW 2S. 

1 llicdklnanAI, 28 
tdlof-wtSi, 28. 

ldt«. air or wind. 184. 185, 212, 
219, 22'., 22C, 227, 228 a 
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K«.ph, univeml concomitance. 
'“92%,105.108,100 n 3,110. . 

concomitant, 93, *10, Ho 

1 ..(jMifatifimlitAo, fallacy, 1^ 

^iva, 32 

power, 169, 180 n S 

.disjunction, loi, »i»', *"-» • bility of a solution, »o 

(of the soul), 843 123 


r.namu, bj SMbinahu, letor- 
em-e to logic in, -3- 
1 lAnlpfi, imapnntion^ 101 

TOWtoJ™'*”", M. 

-v 

r.rod.?fta,*r”llaey. 134, 135, 139, p.|^,^lrt?,nfewnce, 122 

?»t,Tasvamin, 

nStiloio, by J -^11 1 

Kwsana, attribute, 45, 78 

ferSc-'r?7r'; 

r,pk .objert «' **' 


rtnaya, object, 220 , 

jTeifnronffany'jai / 

sound, 231 „ 

course, 178 

riflionf. e'«0’*** a 020 221,322, 
r»5tt,Telocity, 185, -29, --i*-' ’ 

y«dan«ipon6ft4»‘, o 

by 

'^S:S%V»8 

207 n 2 , .-2 

K™”"e'ic.!=» 

I u i/wfco, major, 9*^ 


fuMo? verbal hnowledge, 54, 107 
Oini^oftfeoryn. by 

^tmna/^esring (truth from 
in Jam system, 
frotra, ear, T5 80, 81 , 228 

WdarfonaanmueMso, by RSja^a* 
khara, 262, 268 

SaddaTpiMsamwcava, by iian- 
bhadra 81, 263 

SomsruAta nfesnnoto, form of con 
tact in perception 77 
SomiuH<»-'''fe'yo^<', form of contact 
in perception, 77 

form of con 
tact m perception, 75 
SamyMJfta-aainowtn snmawya, form 
gf contact m perception, 75 
Somyoffa, form of contact in per 
cepUon, 75 

Samvoya, conjunction, 184, 185, 
186, 169, 190, 192 n 1, 223 
SoMtfaya, doubt, CD, C3, 63, 174 
SoMjaya ryuifusa,remoTalofdoubt, 
86 

SmHjIeta, connexion, 217 
SajBsiaro, impression, 53, 221,222, ' 
219, 250, 253. 
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Samkhj-l, numlier, 160 n 3, 131, 
185, 187, 188 
Sam, being, 193 n 3. 
SaffdjambandAa, nppiicable to tho 
first three categories, 180 n i 
Safpralipalia, fslUcjr, 132, 114, 
149, 150 

Samfunan<iir<ui(?(2Ai, 71 D S 
Samdigdha, fallacy, 133, 139 
Samdigdh/lsiddha, fallacy, 14 Cd. 2 
SanmniM, proximity of words in 
sentence, 1C3 

Bapatiia, simihr instance, 97, 118 
119 

SipfapaiiurfAi, by CiTiditya, and 
commentaries, 82, 37 
Samai/a, conTention in regard to 
language, 153, 160, and see 
fyanddSo aamoya 

Snmarai/a inherence 76,77,196 8 
•sniiuiea^a, relation of inherence in 
perception, 75 70 
Samarcta saMcruya, form of con 
tact in perception, 76 
SanuiKiyt kirana, inherent caa<e, 
200, 203 

8atnddA(, concentration, 25$, 3S9 
SamuM, a vital air, 229 
SamAhotn, equivalence or inetusion 
or probability 57 
%>ruiiinfra tidiAdnio, 170 
SorrattiifraRrKaiiiirraAa, by Madh 
ava, 40 101, 264 

SarE(UKl({Aan((Uam{rraAa, attributed 
wrongly to CnAkaTa, ^ n 3, 
212 n 1, 273. 

SanAoIpoAo, determinate (percep- 
tion), 72 

SacvabAtoini, fallacy 131,144 
SoAocanfa, concomitant, 93 
SommUAtto, natural (fljiidily), 
221 

SiUrxUAdra, perceptual knowledge, 
5C 

SSmAAi/afaffrolrauTBudl, by Vacae- 
pati Mi^ra, 29 
<^ml.Ayis Sutra, 24 
StKhyya, likeness, 129n 3,180n 4 
'iddAana, ground of inference, 113 

SddXSrana. fatlaev. 134. 145 


S&ttjoMma, fallacy, 181,1^ 1 
SamayOcSbUra, special fonn et 

jion existence, 206 „ 

•Mmanya. generality, 7t ->. » 

111, 117, 118, 181. 19-’ 5,, j, 

SdmdnyoeAala.sMCiesorfrt^^ 

S^mdayafo rfrsf<i,*tJTe of sjH » 
8S-91 V ».nls 

&lM<fnpa fiilsanfl, ideal generality 

resulting in general ides. 
84, 117 

SoAacarya concomitance, Jo 

SidJAa siMAaBa, proving wna 


iission, 


8.^Ann(am«*'^rfln,byVicvanSth*. 

SisodAnjnri, desire to establish* 

something, 113 

SuAAo, pleasure, 184, 186, * 
218, 252 

Stuupii, deep sleep, Ci 
SuCrolrtaSpa, 17 n 1. 

SfAdndSyn S itra, 16 
StAih, moment of persiitene , 
207 nn 2. 8 „„9 

8rAK>UAdi>aln, elisticlty, 186, — ■ 
223 , 

StA%a>iyafA t/ra, moment of o' 
appesrance, 207 n 2 , 

Smha, viscidity, 183, 191,2-0, 
S^iyo, touch and tcmrera'nrr, 
184, 191, 220 226. 

SpAotn, 163 n 4 „ /^o 

Smh memory, 63, 67, 68, 69, C'l, 
240, 250 , 

vyAdmda, doctrine of Indefcrmi 
natoness, 15 . 

Stalah pnfmuitrn, self evidence, 
SratTB, category in Baghunttlas 

view, 180 n 8. 

SniHi^fcIrfAn, of .dniiwiilao, 94, "■i 

Re, dream consciousness, 

0C.C7 


134. 145 
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